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CHAPTER I. 


* Then her check was pale and thinner than 
should be for one so young, 
And ber eyes on all my motions with a mute 
observance hung.’— Locksley Hall. 


* THERE is nothing like exercise, 
my dear madam, in a case of 
this sort; you may depend upon 
me when I tell you so; and as exer- 
cise upon four legs, will be even more 
advaiiageous than exercise upon 
two, you must get a horse for your 
daughter, and let her ride as much 
as she can: provided always that 
. she is not afraid. Eh, my dear?’ 
= ATT \\ ag | This last query was directed by 
ws Sir Erasmus Globule, the fashion- 
able physician of the day, to his youthful patient Miss Gloriana Apple- 
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garde, who had been brought’ to 
him for advice, in one of those diffi- 
cult cases in which general decline 
of bodily health takes place, with- 
out any ostensible or tangible cause. 
It had baffled the attempts of the 
country practitioner utterly to arrest, 
or even to understand it; and it 
was indeed at his recommendation 
that the shrewd and affable doctor 
(who had earned a world-wide fame 
more from quickness and penetra- 
tion than from any deep learning or 
research) had been at last consulted 
by the anxious mother on her 
daughter’s account. 

Under his sunshiny influence the 
most desponding patient would be- 
come cheerful and re-assured; and 
in the case in question it was evi- 
dent that he had hit upon a remedy 
acceptable to the invalid, for her 
pale cheek flushed, and her slender 
frame trembled with eagerness, as 
she replied, ‘ Afraid! oh no, indeed, 
Sir Erasmus; I have always had a 
passion for horses, although I have 
never had the opportunity of riding. 
Ishould like it better than anything 
in the world.’ 

It was, indeed, just as she said. 
As a child she had read of horses, 
dreamt of horses, and loved horses 
in that reckless, impassioned sort of 
way in which little girls are sup- 
posed to love only dolls or kittens ; 
as she had grown older, she had 
never formed in imagination, a tale 
or @ romance, in which a horse was 
not the principal hero, the biped 
being on every occasion entirely 
subordinate to the glorified quadru- 
ped. She had never found any dif- 
ficulty in learning by heart any 
piece, prose or poetical, which 
treated of the all-engrossing sub- 
ject; she had wept with James 
Fitz-James over the fate of the gal- 
lant horse that lay a-dying in the 
Highland glen, and believed that 
nothing in poetry equalled the 
pathos of the lines— 


‘Then touched with pity and remorse, 

He sorrowed o’er the expiring horse ; 

“1 little thought when first thy rein 

I slacked upon the banks of Seine, 

That Highland eagle e’er should feed 

On thy fleet limbs, my matchless steed. 
Woe worth the chase! woe worth the day! 
That cost thy life, my gallant grey ;”’ 


or the majesty of those in ‘ The 
Battle of the Lake Regillus,’ de- 
scribing the noble grief of him who 
was ‘ the fleetest steed from Aufidus 
to Po’ — 
* But like a graven image 
Black Auster kept his place, 
And ever wistfully he looked 
Into his master’s face. 
The raven-mane that daily 
With pats and fond caresses, 
The young Herminia washed and combed, 
And twined in even tresses, 
And decked with coloured ribands, 
From her own gay attire, 
Hung sadly o’er her father’s corpse, 
In carnage and in mire ; 
or the graphic force of those in the 
Spanish ballad, when the Cid dis- 
plays his peerless charger, in the 
sight of the king and the courtiers, 
saying— 
* But that your Majesty may see him, 
And know him to the core, 


I'll make him go as he was wont 
When his nostrils smelt the Moor.’ 


After which gallant display of horse- 
manship, the science of the Cid is 
put to the last test, by the breaking 
of the bridle, when, equal to the 
occasion, in sight of the wondering 
crowd, he is seen ‘ proudly ruling’ 
the fiery steed, ‘with the fragment 
of his rein.’ 

Although the penetrating eye of 
Sir Erasmus Globule, aided by his 
wide experience, could hardly have 
enabled him to ascertain all this at 
a glance, it had enabled him, meta- 
phorically speaking, to put his 
finger at once upon the seat of dis- 
ease. Some employment, or amuse- 
ment, which would act as a coun- 
terbalance to the mind subject to a 
brooding and overwhelming thought; 
some healthful exercise calculated 
to restore energy and buoyancy to 
the drooping frame: this was what 
experience told him was necessary 
for the recovery of his patient; and 
such employment and such amuse- 
ment, experience had also told him, 
were more often productive of good 
results, when obtained through the 
agency of the ‘four legs’ (whose 
good offices we heard him bespeak 
in his facetious and amiably patro- 
nizing way, in the beginning of this 
chapter) than by the unassisted 
efforts of only two. Miss Apple- 
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garde’s passion for horses, which 
had never before been in the way of 
being indulged, made the simple 
prescription of the great man, in 
this particular instance, one of his 
luckiest hits. 

Had he not been the most reserved, 
as well as the most acute of men, he 
would naturally have questioned so 
tender a mother as Mrs. Applegarde, 
as to her daughter’s tone of mind, 
and the circumstances into which 
she had been thrown; but he trustad 
to his own instinctive perception ; 
and in that instance, as in most 
of those which came under his ob- 
servation, he did not trust in vain. 
Never was guinea fee more easily, 
and at the same time more de- 
servedly earned; and before the 
sound of the wheels of his brougham 
had died away, and mingled with 
the rumble of the distant streets, 
Mrs. Applegarde exclaimed, with 
enthusiasm, ‘I am so glad, really, 
that we came to town; we never 
should have thought : of your riding, 
should we, my dear?’ 

‘I dare say not, mamma,’ said Glo- 
riana; ‘ but,’ she added, with a spark 
of the old animation in look and 
voice, ‘I |like the idea very much, 
now that it is put into my head for 
me, as a thing that can be done. I 
have no doubt that I should have 
thought of it long ago, if it had only 
seemed to be in the least practicable. 
As it is, I cannot exactly see how it 
is to be ed.’ 

*I confess that I foresee a diffi- 
culty in the matter of procuring the 
animal,’ Mrs. Applegarde remarked, 
deliberately, while a smile, tender, 
but rallying, played about her 
daughter's lips, as she answered— 

* It is indeed that first difficulty 
of “catching your horse” which 
ge to me almost insurmount- 

there will be no difficulty 
about the riding part of it, for that 
has been my day-dream all my life. 
We have no one to take into our 
council but Wells; and I do not 
suppose that he is much of a judge 
of horses, even should he be willing 
to help us, which I think more than 
doubtful.’ 

Gloriana had not uttered so many 
consecutive sentences, or appeared 
so much interested upon any sub- 


ject, since her insidious illness had 
been gradually but surely gaining 
ground upon her life, which circum- 
stance Mrs. Applegarde noted with 
delighted surprise, as she replied, 
‘IT had no idea, my dear child, that 
you would have cared so much 
about it, or I would have procured 
you a horse long ago. But, to 
tell you the truth, such an event 
as your iaking to riding never 
entered my head; and, with no 
gentleman to manage anything for 
us, there must always have been 
some little difficulty in the matter. 
Now that riding is ordered for you 
however by Sir Erasmus, for your 
health, it is a very different thing; 
and, in spite of difficulties, in what- 
ever shape or form they present 
themselves, the thing must be done.’ 

It will be necessary here to ex- 
a. how it came to pass that so 

ovely a girl as Gloriana herself, and 

so elegant and attractive a woman 
as her widowed mother, should have 
to appear upon the list of ‘unpro- 
tected females,’ whose’ difficulties 
and dilemmas in the great battle of 
life have afforded a rich vein of 
amusement for those lovers of the 
grotesque and the incongruous, who 
are still chivalric enough to feel 
that there is a reproach to the male 
public, conveyed in the words them- 
selves—that it should be ible 
for a ‘female’ to be made con- 
scious of her unprotected state, when 
thrown upon the mercy of society 
in an advanced stage of civilization, 
is, we presume, the incongruity 
which excites the risible muscles of 
the stronger sex. 

Hoping that it is so, we hasten to 
acquit the men of Mrs. App) legarde’s 
acquaintance, and those honoured 
also by relationship to the fair widow 
and her daughters, from the re- 

roach of want of taste, or want of 
eeling, which any backwardness on 
their part might well seem to im- 
ply. Mrs. Applegarde’s isolated po- 
sition in the world, had been cntiualy 
the result of her own self-chosen 
line of action. Naturally of a _— 
and retiring —— the 
grief into which she had : 
lunged by the early loss of her 
Socal, had given her an absolute 
distaste to society of any kind, with 
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the exception of that of her two 
orphan children, Gloriana and her 
sister Katherine (commonly called 
Kate), in whom every thought of her 
heart was centred. She had with- 
drawn herself so entirely from the 
world that the process of forgetting 
—never a difficult one in that busy 
quarter—had been very quietly ac- 
complished on either side, and very 
near male relatives, or friends, Mrs. 
Applegarde, since her last brother- 
in-law’s death, in the prime of his 
life, had none. 

She had brought up her two 
young daughters in their cottage 

ome, where they lived like three 
white doves in a cot, and in the 
enjoyment of a competence of about 
twelve hun a@ year, which, 
with ticir small establishment, and 
moderate expenditure, might almost 
have come under the head of wealth. 

Although, however, Park Side 
Cottage was, as we have shown, 
innocent of any male element what- 
soever, in the higher grade of life, 
that small ménage was ruled with 
a rod of iron, by a domestic tyrant, 
in the shape of ‘ the old servant,’ the 
treasure of the family, who had lived 
with Mr. Applegarde from his boy- 

ood, and who, while he secretly 
worshipped every member of the 
family, manifested his inward affec- 
tion, principally by the undesirable 
outward sign of general and indis- 
criminate intimidation. 

Mr. Wells, the faithful and time- 
honoured butler, was, it must be 
owned, the head of the House of 
Applegarde. Since Gloriana’s spi- 
rits and health had failed, indeed, 
no one had ventured to contradict 
or to thwart him in any one single 
particular. She had always been, 
as he expressed it, the most ‘spi- 
rity’ of the three; and, often and 
sorely as she had tried his domi- 
neering and irritable temperament, 
he would have given the famous 
receipt for plate-powder, which had 
gone down an heir-loom from father 
to son in his family for some gene- 
rations, to have welcomed once 
again from her lips the bold defi- 
wnce or the saucy repartee. It was 
Wells, indeed, who had first sug- 
gested to Mrs. Applegarde, that his 
young lady’s lassitude and general 





debility was ing an alarming 
shape, and that, ‘a8 far as he saw, 
Mr. Kempe’—the family apothe- 
cary, who attended at Park Side 
Cottage on all occasions when ju- 
venile epidemics had awoke the 
anxious fears of the mother for her 
little girls—‘ was no better than an 
old woman, for anything more out 
of the common than measles or 
whooping-cough. It’s easy to see,’ 
he continued, ‘that he doesn’t un- 
derstand the case. It’s all very 
well to say, “I ood, miss,” if my 
young lady wishes to walk on the 
downs, with an east wind cutting 
like a razor, because she thinks it 
bracing; or “ I oodn’t, miss,” if she 
takes it into her head not to go out 
in mild weather, because she con- 
siders itdamp. But, without being 
able to see into a millstone, it’s 
easy enough to see that he is a 
better judge of port wine, than he is 
of what’s ailing Miss Gloriana—and 
has been for these weeks past.’ 

But one half, or one quarter of 
this harangue would have been 
sufficient to raise in Mrs. Apple- 
garde’s anxious breast, a thousand 
apprehensions for her daughter's 
health. Her husband, and several 
members of his family, had died of 
consumption; and the idea that her 
eldest child might be already droop- 
ing from the effects of that insidious 
and fatal disease, filled her with 
horror and dread. 

The heart of Wells, indeed, bled 
inwardly as he saw the thin, trans- 
parent cheek of his beloved mistress 
grow white under the probe of his 
awakening words; but he steeled it 
with the reflection, which greater 
es <= than he have made 

ore him, there is nothing so 
blind as the blindness of love. It 
is one of the most painful things in 
life to witness that fatal blindness 
of affection for the danger which 
threatens its object—to hear a hus- 
band, or a parent, or a wife talk 
calmly of those ‘ to-morrows,’ which, 
it is an evident fact to the eye of the 
most indifferent stranger, will never 
come—to see the eye of the foe in 
ambush glaring upon the uncon- 
scious victim, and know that in a 
few moments that the terrible spring 
will be made, 
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Cruel as the words might have 
appeared at first sight to be, they 
were dictated by the honest affection 
of the old servant for his late mas- 
tsr’s widow and child ; and they did 
good service in the result, which 
was the well-timed advice of a saga- 
cious doctor, who saw at a glance 
the best means of arresting the pro- 
gress of the morbid and melancholy 
tone of mind, which was laying its 
withering finger day by day upon 
the health of the body. Such cases 
had doubtless come under the doc- 
tor’s searching eye before; and the 
same remedy been prescribed per- 
haps in the same words ; for the idea 
of ‘exercise upon four legs being 
better than exercise upon two’ was 
quite a joke in Sir Erasmus’s esti- 
mation, and he was fond of a joke, 
that dapper, affable little man, the 
idol of the fashionable world. 

It certainly sounded like a simple 
remedy enough: but how about the 
four legs in question? how about 
the blemishes, the spavins, the 
splints, the ring-bones, the string 
halts, the corns, the unsoundnesses, 
and all the subtle and incurable 
evils that those four legs in horse- 
flesh are heir to? How was it likely 
that three lovely and innocent 
women, and one aristocratic butler 
—to whom the ‘noble animal,’ as 
we were taught from our infancy to 
call the horse, was a quadruped un- 
known—could procure four sound 
and intact specimens of the article 
required, against, as it were, a world 
in arms? How indeed? The ex- 
perienced in such matters will 
scarcely be inclined to agree with 
Mrs. Applegarde on the subject, 
who, in the exuberance of her ma- 
ternal solicitude, declared that the 
matter ‘would be easy enough, if 
they only set about it the right 
way.’ An easy solution to all the 
problems which life offers for our 
consideration, if in that ‘ right way’ 
itself did not lie the pith and the 
centre of our bewilderment. 

*Don’t be volatile, Kate,’ she 


added, addressing her youngest 
daughter, a mischievous sprite, 
who was ready enough to make 
fun of the council of sages assem- 
bled, in congress, to discuss the 
momentous question ; ‘ don’t be fool- 


ish, my dear, but help us to think 
what is best to be done under the 
circumstances. What do you think 
now of an advertisement, in the 
“ Greyminster Herald?” I can write 
one out at once :’ and taking a sheet 
of note-paper, and —_— herself 
at the elegantly-appointed writing- 
table, she began to write with much 
appearance of determination; quot- 
ing herself, as she concluded, the 
first word, of the first sentence, 
which was the comprehensive word 
seen in such endless repetition in 
the columns of the ‘Times’—the 
word ‘ Wanted.’ 

‘There,’ she said with an air of 
innocent triumph, in her progress 
so far in the right road to achieve- 
ment—‘I have written that; and 
now, Mr. Wells’—Mrs. Applegarde 
thus addressed her butler, in the 
dignity of office, although the man 
to her was, for the sake of old asso- 
ciations, sometimes ‘ Wells,’ but 
oftener than all, simple ‘ James ’— 
‘now we must consider what it is 
that we do want.’ 

And at this stage of the proceedings, 
it must be confessed, that the right 
way became less clear, and that Mrs. 
Applegarde became painfully con- 
scious of an incapacity, which is 
common to many, of saying lucidly, 
or even grammatically, what she 
did want, when that was to assume 
the dignity of a ‘ local habitation and 
a name’ in the advertising sheet of 
a newspaper. What terrible confu- 
sion of the cases of nouns proper 
and substantive, and what a reck- 
less disregard of the situation of cor- 
responding adjectives, do not such 
columns daily present, for the mys- 
tification of mankind? Why, for 
instance, should a respectable di- 
vine, of average dimensions, and 
the usual bulk of well-grown hu- 
manity, hold out his own diminutive 
stature as a recommendation to the 
tenement which he is anxious to 
let? Why should he take a sort of 
imbecile and morbid satisfaction, in 
appearing in the public chronicles of 
the day, under the depreciating, and, 
as it appears to us, ‘ Heep’-ishly 
‘umble’ title of ‘asmall clergy- 
man ?” 

Why did Mrs. Applegarde, who 
was diffident and retiring to a fault, 
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write down three sentences, each 
calculated to convey—by implica- 
tion at least — an unseemly exul- 
tation in the charms of her eldest 
daughter to a supercilious and 
gainsaying world? ‘A pretty lady’s 
horse,—A quiet lady’s hack,—A 
handsome lady’s pony,’ she read 
aloud, with unblushing cheek, and 
unfaltering voice, quietly appealing 
to the daughter so described as to 
‘which she should leave? ‘Or 
shall I say,’ she continued, warming 
to her work, and getting vaguely 
glib upon the subject, ‘ Wanted a 
horse, for a lady in delicate health, 
pretty to look at, and not too tall, 
with a long mane and tail, and must 
be quiet, and well recommended. 
Price not such an object as a suit- 
able animal. Apply at Park Side 
Cottage, Ambledown.’ 

‘Oh no, mamma, that really won’t 
do at all,’ said Gloriana, now tho- 
roughly roused from the languor 
which had taken such a hold upon 
her, and awakened such anxious 
fears on her account. ‘Ifyou send 
that, we shall have all the screws in 
the country sent for our inspection. 
I don’t care, either, about having a 
regular cantering lady’s horse; I 
should like to have one that I could 
make myself.’ Here I must men- 
tion that, owing to circumstances 
(which I do not feel called upon at 
this stage of the ‘ Adventures’ to 
explain), Gloriana had heard more 
about horses than any of the party 
assembled. That she had read more 
about them, too, I mentioned be- 
fore ; but the hero horses, the ‘ Aus- 
ters, and the ‘ Bevises,’ and the 
‘ Biavicas’ of romance, resembled no 
more the everyday horses that she 
was likely to meet in real life, than 
did their shadowy warrior riders 
the sporting youths in knickerbock- 
ers, with their hands in their pock- 
ets, and cigars in their mouths, 
whom she had met with ‘up at the 


Book knowledge, however, and 
knowledge confined to mere hear- 
say, upon any subject, is soon 
fathomed and exhausted; and in 
personal experience with regard to 
them, she was as innocent and as ig- 
norant as the restof the party. ‘We 
need not mention the height,’ she 


went on to say; ‘I have heard 
people say that a lady always looks 

tier on a horse that is rather 
high.’ The reader will observe that 
the young lady forbore the word tai/ 
in describing a horse, which her 
mother had made use of. 

‘I would not have a helephant, 
either, miss,’ remarked Wells, sen- 
tentiously, who entertained a well- 
founded horror of anything too 
much exalted in the shape of a 
horse, always taking into consider- 
ation the probability of a ‘ fall.’ 

‘The Duke has been thrown, I 
hear, remarked one of the field to 
the huntsman of a celebrated pack, 
and in reference to an enthusiastic 
sportsman, who could not ride. 
‘His grace fell off,’ was the short 
and pointed reply; and it was no 
doubt with reference to such a con- 
tingency, that Mr. Wells delivered 
his oracular sentence, on the occa- 
sion in question. His young mis- 
tress had never ridden before. It 
was more than probable that in the 
first days of her initiation, she would 
meet with the catastrophe which 
befel the unlucky nobleman; and 
without any particular co-operation 
on the part of the horse, find it in- 
cumbent upon her inexperience to 
‘ fall off.’ ‘I should say that a good- 
sized pony would answer all pur- 

s, and be easier to get on and off.’ 

‘So it would, James,’ said his 
mistress, who in this case recog- 
nized and approved the feelings of 
the man. ‘I should not be so ner- 
vous about a pony, when Gloriana 
takes her first rides.’ 

‘ But is Glorry to ride by herself?’ 
observed Kate, suggesting thereby 
a new difficulty; for it had not en- 
tered into the calculations of this 
family council that somebody would 
be required to ‘ride after’ Miss 
Applegarde, or that that somebody 
must, of necessity, come under the 
head of a class held in the utmost 
abhorrence by Mr. Wells, belonging 
to the genus, groom. A respectable 
full-blown coachman, who had no- 
thing to do but to handle the reins 
of his equally fat carriage-horses, 
was the nearest approach to the 
region of the stable, which that 
stately official could tolerate be- 
tween the wind and his nobility. 











At Kate’s remark, therefore, Mr. 
Wells experienced that sort of men- 
tal revulsion described by the sen- 
sation novelist under the type of an 
earthquake—‘ if an earthquake had 
opened, under his feet he could not 
have been more staggered, or his 
senses been merged into such utter 
or irremediable confusion,’ et cetera, 
et cetera. The effect of this curious 
mental phenomenon, in this in- 
stance, was that it presented to the 
imagination of the individual most 
concerned, a series of dissolving 
views, each one more unwelcome 
and more clearly defined than the 
last. 

The vision of an‘ intruder at all 
into the precincts of that refined 
and aristocratic establishment was 
cruel enough; but when another 
rapidly took its place, of a saucy 
upstart, looking upon the lovely 
housemaid, or the good-natured cook, 
with the aspiring glance of love: of 
a low wretch, strengthening by open 
rebellion, or secret strategy, the 
scarcely stifled faction existing be- 
tween the kitchen and the house- 
keeper's room: of an earthworm 
who, as reigning monarch of the 
stable, would beard and defy the 
autocrat of the pantry—the feelings 
of the victim are more easily ima- 
gined than described. The counte- 
nance of the great man generally so 
immovable, must have betrayed the 
contending emotions that were at 
war in his soul; for the contem- 
plation of it provoked Gloriana 
into remarking, with one of her 
old smiles, ‘ You see in what an un- 
dertaking we are embarked. “ Ex- 
ercise upon four legs” is an easy 
thing to talk about; but in our sin- 
gularly wrhorsey establishment we 
are involved in a difficulty every 
way we turn. Fortunately, there 
are stables ; but where shall we find 
a respectable, trustworthy groom ?’ 

‘ Where indeed?’ said Mrs. Apple- 
garde, nervously, for she had seen 
the cloud gathering on the brow of 
the faithful Wells, as the objection- 
able word had passed her daughter’s 
lips: ‘this is indeed an unforeseen 
difficulty.’ 

‘And what is he to ride? . You 
must advertise for two horses, whilst 
you are about it, mother dear,’ put 
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in Kate, suggestively. ‘ Sir Erasmus 
might have made more of his pre- 
scription, and of his joke, for there 
must be eight legs in it after all, to 
say nothing of the additional biped.’ 

‘Oh Kate! Kate! you are incor- 
rigible. I really do not see though 
what is to be done, unless you 
could find some riding companions, 
my dear.’ 

* What a pity the young Squire, 
and Miss Levison, are away from the 
park,’ remarked Mr. Wells; and at 
this speech a crimson flush rushed 
painfully into Gloriana’s pale cheek: 
to divert attention from which cir- 
cumstance it was, I have no doubt, 
that she said so hastily : ‘ Why can’t 
Ihave a pony, and then surely there 
could be no harm in my riding 
about the park, the commons, and 
these quiet lanes by myself? Let me 
write the advertisement, mamma, 
please, and we will see first what 
comes of that:’ and taking the pen 
from her mother’s hand, she sat 
down, and, after a little meditation, 
wrote as follows :—‘ Wanted, imme- 
diately, a good-sized pony, strong, 
handsome, temperate; warranted 
sound ; that will carry a lady. Apply 
to Mr. Wells, Park Side Cottage, 
Ambledown.’ 

‘It is better to imply that there 
is a man in the case,’ the young lady 
added; ‘we are less likely to be 
done.’ 

‘Certainly, miss,’ said the now 
gratified Wells, with a condescend- 
ing air of lofty superiority; ‘ it is 
by far the better plan.’ And smilin 
the bland smile, which proclaimed 
that the irascible temperament had 
accepted and swallowed the sop art- 
fully prepared for its sensitive palate, 
he condescended himself to be the 
bearer of the important missive, to 
the post-office in the village, hard 
by. 

Now there might have been just 
visible to the naked eye of an ordi- 
nary mortal, not bent upon reading 
aright the riddle of that impassible 
countenance, the sign of a latent 
chuckle, hovering round the corners 
of the mouth, which one of the 
‘close observers,’ so often called to 
the aid of the story teller and the 
novelist, would have traced at once 
to some mysterious cause, deep 
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hidden in the portly bosom of the 
man; but as the quiet country vil- 
lage in question afforded neither 
sage nor philosopher so profound, 
and recogni . Wells only in 
his haughty official capacity, the 
secrets of the human breast were 
not, in this instance, doomed to be 
betrayed, and the words which might 
have revealed their import to the 
‘ earnest inquirer’ were muttered to 
the empty air. 

*So the wind lies that way, does 
it? he observed twice, when in- 
dulging in the habit of absent and 

reoccupied people, of talking to 

imself—‘ so the wind lies that way:’ 
and that he employed a metaphor, 
while making this profound state- 
ment for his own personal edifica- 
tion would have been apparent to 
the aforesaid ‘close observer, or 
patent-novelist-human-breast pene- 
trator, from the fact that his eyes 
were bent upon the ground at his 
feet, and that the gilt weathercock 
on the church steeple before him 
was not called upon, in either in- 
stance, either to warrant or corro- 
borate the announcement. 

The advertisement, the wording 
of which had been so carefully con- 
sidered by the inmates of Park Side 
Cottage, was in time for insertion 
the same week in the columns of 
the ‘Greyminster Herald;’ and from 
that date it must be allowed that 
the ‘ parties’ in question entered 
upon a new phase of existence, and 
became subject to the anomalous in- 
fiiction of a daily nightmare, in the 
shape of horses with three legs to 
go upon, horses with two, and horses 
with none; of horses too high, and 
horses too low; of high-couraged 
horses, whose grooms could not 
hold them; and of lean and hungry 
horses, that might have formed 
models for Don Quixote’s Rosinante; 
of high-stepping carriage, and even 
brougham horses; and of low, shuf- 
fling ponies; of young horses; of 
old horses; of bay horses; of dun 
horses; of iron-grey, and chestnut 
horses; of bad horses; of vicious 
horses ; of lame horses; of used-up 
horses; of horses of every style, 
— and condition, that could be 
utterly and entirely useless to a 
young lady in delicate health, who 


wished to indulge in a daily canter 
round the home lanes and commons, 
in accordance with the advice of her 
shrewd London physician. 

‘Let us decide upon buying the 
next that comes, that seems in the 
least likely to do,’ said Gloriana, at 
last, wearied with the daily and al- 
most hourly arrival of the regiments 
of screws that offered themselves for 
the inspection of four pair of eager 
eyes, all equally ignorant and inex- 
perienced, and all equally deter- 
mined not on any account to be 
done, As she spoke, the door 
opened, and the butler announced 
the arrival of another man, and an- 
other horse, ‘ or cob, as he calls it, 
he further condescended to explain ; 
for it must be acknowledged that 
the temper of Mr. Wells had under- 
gone a severe ordeal, and his dignity 
been much compromised, by the en- 
durance of unseemly chaff and ridi- 
cule, from low-minded individuals 
belonging to the genus groom. 

* Let us have round the horse, or 
cob, then, or whatever he likes to 
call it,’ said Gloriana, languidly. 
And in compliance with her request, 
an essentially ‘useful animal,’ ac- 
companied by a scampish and very 
horsey-looking attendant, soon made 
his appearance at the hall door. 
‘The cob’ was not at all a bad 
shape, compact, made for strength, 
and in size something between a 
horse and a pony, as his name de- 
noted. His hairy legs, however, and 
coarse head, showed his under- 
breeding, and detracted much from 
his merits in the eyes of the iadies. 

It was evident that Mr. Wells 
strongly affected him ; and a dose of 
flattery, not too finely drawn, from 
the broken-down horsedealer, did 
more than he would have willingly 
acknowledged towards securing his 
good word for the cob. 

‘I don’t like his head,’ observed 
Miss Applegarde, objectively ; ‘it is 
so large and clumsy-looking.’ 

‘Large, ma’am, do you call it? 
said the man, with an air of well- 
feigned surprise. And then mea- 
suring, through a half-closed but 
infinitely cunning glance, theamount 
of flatness with which he had to deal, 
he gathered up all the effrontery of 
his nature, and rode over the last 
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fence between the cob, and Mr. 
Wells’s good graces in this remark- 
able and original sentence: ‘ Why, 
any one that knows about an oss,’ 
—and here he winked knowingly at 
the butler, to insinuate that he was 
included in the respectable category, 
— ‘any one that knows about an 
oss, knows that Ais strength lies 
in his head. This here cob is the 
strongest and the ’andsomest in 
England: and it would be no use 
of my abusing him to you, sir, be- 
cause I can see with ‘alf an eye 
that you knows what an oss is,’ 

Now, Mr. Wells, although a man of 
exalted mind and unimpeachable in- 
tegrity, was a mortal man after all, 
and, like other mortals, found it im- 
possible to resist the influence of 
the flattery that had not a leg to 
stand upon. 

If the horsedealer of broken- 
down appearance had presumed to 
remark upon the glitter of the family 
plate, or to enlarge upon the value 
of the receipt for plate-powder, 
which had been handed down as an 
heirloom from father to son for three 
generations, the vulnerable point in 
Mr. Wells’s nature would have re- 
mained untouched—he would have 
seen through and despised the at- 
tempt upon his understanding at 
once. But to be told openly, and 
by implication, that ‘he knew what 
a horse was, seeing that he knew 
nothing whatever about horses in 
general, or any horse in particular, 
was the little pebble out of the 
brook against which, properly pro- 
pelled, his giant strength was as 
nought. 

Flatter a beautiful, foolish woman 
upon her intellect, and a plain, 
clever woman upon her good looks; 
tell your literary friend, of unde- 
veloped muscularity, that he is first- 
rate across country, and your sport- 
ing friend, who can barely spell, 
that he would write brilliant articles, 
and the grossness of the flattery 
will neither be resented nor per- 
ceived, but, on the contrary, it will 
be imbibed with the greatest relish 
and gusto. 

It is so with frail humanity gene- 
rally; nor did Mr. Wells in this 
instance belie his mortal origin. 
His heart opened towards the man, 





and towards the strong but ugly 
brute who was the object of eulogy ; 
and he assumed in their behalf his 
most pompous and oracular manner 
as he slowly pronounced the em- 
phatic sentence— 

‘I think this is decidedly the best 
animal we have seen, ma’am:’ while 
his eyes wandered with unwonted 
admiration from the short, thick 
legs, to the long carcase and clumsy 
head of the ‘’andsomest cob in 
England.’ 

The gentle, ladylike, still pretty 
widow was out upon the lawn, sur- 
veying this last specimen of horse- 
flesh which had been presented to 
her discriminating gaze, through her 
eyeglass, and she said, when thus 
appealed to, with the candour that 
was natural to her— 

‘I cannot say that I think him 
pretty; butif he is quiet and gentle I 
shall be satisfied, as Miss Applegarde 
has had no experience in riding as 
yet; but is ordered to do it for her 
health,’ she added, turning, as she 
spoke, to address the horsedealer, 
with that trustful and appealin 

e, Which is natural to a fon 
mother when her child’s health and 
safety are the matters at issue, and 
which might have possibly touched 
the ‘ better nature’ of the hardened 
ruffian in question, for he replied 
fluently enough— 

‘It was what I thought, ma’am, 
when I seed the advertisement; and 
ses I to myself, Why there’s the 
brown cob, Brutus, as I had off 
General Hunter, as will carry the 
lady like a lamb. No wice or non- 
sense about him; warranted sound, 
neat as paint, and a bargain at forty 
gnineas, which is his price, and 
dirt cheap too at the money.’ 

‘I should really think he is worth 
it, mamma,’ said Gloriana, deci- 
sively: ‘ we have looked at so many, 
and I don’t think we have seen any- 
thing more likely to suit us. Sup- 
pose that you write a cheque, and 
let the man leave the horse.’ 

The moment of decision, however, 
was always more or less an uneasy 
one to Mrs. Applegarde; and at 
such times the feeling of her unpro- 
tected state, and of her ‘lone and 
lorn’ condition, was wont to intrude 
upon her with melancholy force. 




















‘If we had only been able to con- 
sult some one who really under- 


stands about horses,’ she began, 
nervously and unconsciously, but 
rudely trampling under foot the 
new-born yanity in the breast of 
Mr. Wells: ‘it strikes me forcibly 
that there is a wicked expression 
about the eye of this horse, and I 
don’t quite like the way in which 
he moves his ears about when you 
approach him.’ 

'o this remark the horsedealer 
vouchsafed no direct reply; but 
making as though he were avout 
to lead the injured Brutus off at 
once, he said, addressing himself to 
the butler, ‘If the lady’s no buyer, 
I can’t waste my time; the cob’s a 
real good un, and there’s twenty 
after him as it is.’ 

‘ZI don’t presume to offer an 
opinion,’ was the majestic —: 
and the tone and manner in which 
it was made, awoke Mrs. agp 
to the conviction, that the feelings of 
her faithful domestic had been lace- 
rated in some vital part, and that 
nothing but the most abject humili- 
ation on her side would pour balm 
into the cruel wound. 

Once aware of the fact, she has- 
tened, with her usual kindness, to 
soothe the feelings that her thought- 
less words had ruffled, and to make 
the amende honorable by saying at 
once, ‘It is your opinion that we 
must act upon: and it is with Mr. 
Wells that you must deal,’ she added, 


(To be continued.) 
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as the horsedealer maintained a 
somewhat sulky and impertinent 
demeanour, while awaiting the re- 
sult of the conference. ‘If he ap- 
proves of the horse I am quite 
willing to purchase him.’ 

It is scarcely necessary to add, 
after this, that the deal was con- 
cluded, and that the renowned 
Brutus was left upon the hands of 
the ladies of Park Side Cottage, to 
whom the question thus became a 
matter of paramount importance, 
* What they cou!d make of him?’ 

Mr. Wells himself exhibited a 
certain amount of nervous agitation, 
when the last glimpse of the figure 
of the horsedealer had told itself off 
in the direction of the nearest pub- 
lic ; but recovering his usual dignity 
by a strong effort of will, he know- 
ingly avoided the responsibility of 
handling the cob himself, and as- 
suming a magisterial air, commanded 
the small boy, who did what country 

ple call ‘odds and ends’ in the 
nouse and garden, to lead the horse 
to the stable, which had been ready 
prepared for the advent of an animal 


-of some sort or another. 


‘Your father understands about 
horses, Bill,’ he began, thus paving 
the way to a negotiation which he 
had had in his mind since the intro- 
duction of the horse subject at Park 
Side; ‘just ask him to step up this 
evening, and have a glass of ale, 
will you?’ 














DESIGN, my dear Mr, Editor, to 
give you @ cursory summary and 
review of our Paris season, I have 
innumerable jottings and memoranda ; 
but as you can hardly spare me thirty 
pages, I must make some alarming 
sacrifices, I must not regret this. The 
brilliant things of Paris are so eva- 
nescent that most of my novelties would 
be time-worn before my papers become 
proofs. You remember the Duke’s song 
in Verdi's opera, ‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘Comme 
la plume au vent:’ that is the Parisian 
all over, and each object of the phantas- 
magoria of the Parisian season. That 
season, I suppose, even combining the 
word in an enlarged and liberal 
season, must be presumed to be over 
now, and, therefore, I review it after 
a somewhat moralizing and historical 
manner. In one sense there is an 
everlasting season, and fashion is 
ueen all the year round, The C 
Logislatif has just broken up. The 
Emperor and the court are off to Fon- 
tainebleau. I was down there a few 
days ago, reviving my Napoleonic 
memories, and attempting to realize the 
modern life of the forest. The Em- 
ress, they told me, had been just 
fore me, like a good housewife, seeing 
that everything was in good order for 
her lord and his guest, rejoicing in the 
magnificent furniture of her magnifi- 
cent abode, and with dainty finger tap- 
ping each spot that required the atten- 
tion of the domestics. And now to give 
you, as definitely as such an indefinite 
subject permits, and with the freedom 
of an old correspondent, my souvenirs 
and impressions, What a magnificent 
yet childish people they are! In Lord 
Macaulay's essay on Horace Walpole, in 
one of his most striking antitheses, he 
tells us that serious business was a trifle 
to him and trifles were his serious 
business. Now this very accurately 
describes our Parisian society. The 
senate is making laws by batches and 
making money by millions. Guizot 
has been protesting against Infidelity. 
Thiers has been making a great his- 
torical speech. There are diplomatic 
complications about Denmark. ‘There 
are new difficulties about Mexico, 
There are conversational trifles for the 
afternoon hour at the cafés on the 
Boulevards, where the Parisian prepares 
himself for dinner with his iced absinthe 
aud other cooling beverages. Let us 
turn to more important matters, The 
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Duc de Morny has got a new horse. 
The Duchesse de Morny has come out 
in a new costume, The monster balloon 
ascends next Sunday. Have you met 
the Japanese ambassadors? Have 
a been to the Empress’s Mondays? 

hat do you think of the new opera 
by Gounod, or the new drama by 
Lemaitre, or the chances of the 
favourites for the French Derby, 
French Oaks at Chantilly, or the Grand 
Prix de Paris? 

Very gratefully and charmingly did 
spring break upon us in Paris. She 
made one or two false starts before she 
was fairly off. Easter was bleak, and 
after some glorious but fallacious days, 
we had boreal winds and sleet and 
snow, And then sudden and splendid 
came the revivification, and broad 
expanses of light green, massed with 
noble effect, relieved the Tuileries and 
Luxembourg, and soon the orange-trees 
were borne into the open air, The 
pleasant country-side of Paris put on a 
beauty which the Parisians themselves 
can only faintly appreciate, and the 
roll of carriages along the favourite 
avenues became broader and more 
persistent. Driving one afternoon down 
the Champs Elysées, the sensible Em- 

ress was encountered taking her airing 
just as all the other carriages were 
going homewards. This showed that 
the season was turned, and hence- 
forward there is an evening rather than 
an afternoon promenade in the Bois de 
Boulogne. And then the receipts of 
the in-door places of amusement have 
fallen off, and those of the out-door 
places have fallen in, and some of the 
theatre have their cléture, and the 
pleasant Theatre des Iles and the Pre 
Catelan have opened. And the Champs 
Elysées are vocal with Musard’s fine 
music and the strains of the Café 
Chantant, and Leotard is leaping about 
the roof of the Cirque de |’Impeératrice, 
and the band is playing every day in the 
gardens of the Tuileries, and the booths, 
and the Punches and the merry-go- 
rounds are in full spring, and the first 
stream of Swiss tourists, distinguishable 
by their alpenstocks, are passing through 
Paris, and I ize my fellow-Britons 
by each salon a salle & manger of the 
hotels I know, promenading on the 
Boulevards, or staring into the shops 
on the arcaded Rue du Rivoli, and 
thronging to see all the civic sights and 
buildings which the well-fingered Gali- 
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gnani instructs them to inspect. The 
season may be over with the Faubourg 
St. Germain, but it is the height of the 
season with every one else in the bril- 
liant spring. 
But let me speak of the English 
colony in Paris rather than of the 
ing tourists. They indeed deservea 
Fistinet mention, for with the English in 
Paris the past season has been unusually 
y, that is for a triste people, ‘ who take 
their leasure sadly.’ There was the 
great ball given for the British Chari- 
table Fund at the Grand Hotel. This 
was successful enough, and realized 
about eight hundred pounds for the 
charity. More than a thousand tickets 
were taken; but the magnificent rooms 
are so ious that at no time were they 
crowded; but then all the tickets taken 
were not used, and many people only 
stopped a short time and then went 
away to less crowded parties. These 
balls have been intermitted of late 
years, but the success of this was so 
promising that they may be looked upon 
as re-established. One complaint was 
made very loudly, and it is worth 
mentioning in the hope that matters 
may be rectified next year. The na- 
leon charged for the ticket ought to 
ve included some slight refreshment. 
Not only was this not the case, but the 
commissariat department was vilely 
managed. The insouciant waiters were 
ill-instructed, and fainting belles cla- 
moured long and vainly for even a biscuit 
and a glass of lemonade. Fired with a 
noble emulation at the pecuniary success 
of the ball, some promising Englishmen 
got up some English private theatricals 
on the behalf and behoof of the English 
Charitable Fund. Another version of 
the transaction states that there was a 
very languid enthusiasm for the charity, 
pe fo very keen desire for a little social 
enjoyment and amusement. The per- 
formances extended over two nights, 
and included, among other pieces, ‘ The 
Wonderful Woman,’ and ‘Still Waters 
Run Deep.’ The company were unfortu- 
nate in their attempt to find a suitable 
theatre, and the affair came off in the out- 
of-the-way Théatre des Jeunes Artistes. 
The edifice was arranged very nicely 
internally, with a box for the Emperor 
and Empress, who did not come, but 
who subsequently sent a thousand francs 
for the benefit of the object for which 
the theatricals were got up. The Em- 
peror's gift apart, the amusement was a 
financial failure. The promoters were 
anxious to do the thing nicely and went 
to great expenses, such as the small 
size of the boxes, even supposing very 
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many tickets were sold, would hardly 
permit of being reimbursed. There 
were no assets for the Charitable Fund, 
and the projectors were out of pocket 
until the Imperial remittance arzived, 
and I am uncertain whether this sum 
will go to the Charity or help to pay for 
the expense of the ‘lark.’ It was 
another unfortunate item in the affair 
that a talented American actress of 
considerable repute in Paris was treated 
by the inexperienced amateurs in a 
fashion from which she would have,been 
saved by any regular London or Parisian 
manager. It is said, however, that we are 
to have a regular English theatre next 
winter. The English le were to 
have eaten and drunk together, after the 
fashion of their race, on the § : 
tercentenary under the kindly pre- 
sidency of Lord Gray of Gray. ou 
have heard how the Government inter- 
dicted all intended banquets, probably 
bearing in mind the important political 
aspect which banquets have assumed in 
the modern history of France. The 
prohibition was withdrawn, so far as 
related to the English banquet; but 
the thing was practically spoilt, and 
under the circumstances of the official 
snub which had occurred, the English 
declined to do honour to the memory of 
Shakespeare save at their own homes, 
The British Embassy has been a scene 
of unwonted brilliancy. Not for many 
years had there been such splendid 
balls at the familiar hétel in the 
Faubourg St. Honoré as the two which 
Earl Cowley gave this season, besides 
the magnificent dinner-party in which 
he celebrated the birthday of our 
queen. It is anoble mansion which the 
English Government purchased many 
years ago for about one-tenth of the 
money which it would fetch at present 
in the immensely improved value of 
house ev under the Imperial 
system, The conservatories branching 
off into the fine garden are especially 
vast and splendid, and the whole lower 
range of apartments thrown into them 
presented a scene of fairy-like beauty 
which artists would have been glad to 
have reproduced. Such festal days had 
hardly ‘been known since the era of 
Lord Normanby. Let us not also forget 
to mention the various substantial 
amusements in vogue among the Eng- 
lish. The Paris Cricket Club is now an 
established institution associated with 
the best names in French and Anglo- 
French society. The French are taking 
hugely to the game. A piece of pom 
on the Pelouse de Madrid in the Bois has 
been assigned to the Club, and matches 
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are continually eoming off. There was 
a very good one the otler day between 
the club and the Nottingham Eleven, 
mostly working men, whom Sir Robert 
Clifton generously brought over at his 
own expense. The Nottingham men 
easily beat their Parisian ‘opponents, 
and in every respect showed in how 
gentlemanly a manner English working 
men can behave. The Emperor drove 
past while the match was playing, and 
seemed much gratified by the reception 
he received. The origin of the club is 
due to Mr. T. H. Sparkes, a name 
very familiar to Anglo-Parisians, and to 
whom they are all under great obli- 
gations for inaugurating various plea- 
sant and useful designs and in carrying 
them out in a spirit and manner which 
reflect credit on the English name in a 
foreign land. 

So much for the English section of 
Parisian society. I go on to speak of it 
asawhole. Ithink it is poor Thackeray, 
in his ‘ Parisian Sketchbook,’ who says 
you may live thirty years in Paris before 
you really know the vie intime of Parisian 
society, and may not know it then. The 
best way to understand it is to marry a 
Frenchwoman. But then it becomes an 
open question, as the young nobleman 
in ‘ Pickwick’ observed, on the occasion 
of arriving atthe end of the alphabet, 
‘ whether it is worth while going through 
so much to get so little. Still one 
has friends who have so committed 
themselves, and one may profit by their 
experience. Let us walk for a while on 
the Boulevards. They say that Paris is 
the brain of France, and the Boulevard 
des Italiens is the brain of Paris. 
Among other things, this boulevard has 
been well called the Rialto of musical 
rumour. Is Gounod very much cut up 
by the failure of ‘Mireille?’ Will 
Meyerbeer’s posthumous opera, ‘ L’Afri- 
caine,” be really brought out? The 
names of the great composers, the latest 
arrangements of the Grand Opera, are 
discussed in that open drawing-room 
which Paris holds every evening on the 
Boulevards. Letus hurry through some 
of the topics of Paris talk of late. I 
shall only be imitating French custom 
if I tell you nothing, or if I tell you 
what you know already—two classes of 
subjects which here are always provo- 
catives of incessant conversation. The 
case of Dr. La Pommerais is melo- 
dramatic toa Frenchman's own heart; 
and people read the evidence very care- 
fully on the Boulevards in the ‘ Gazette 
des Tribunaux,’ or discussed its bear- 
ings, without being at all struck by the 
unfairness of the judge towards the pri- 


soner, which, notwithstanding his ma- 
nifest guilt, would have caused great 
excitement in England. Then the 
speeches of M. Rouher and the Duc de 
Persigny have been matters of great 
gratulation to the supporters—always 
growing more numerous —of the present 
dynasty. The Conference is a never- 
ceasing subject of conversation and 
speculation, and the whole series of 
public events—Lord Clarendon’s visit, 
the Mexican loan, the Japanese ambas- 
sadors, the Pope’s illness, Garibaldi. 
Some of the English visitors attracted 
great attention. Captain Speke was 
lionized at the French Geographical 
Society. The gallant captain was very 
adroit in his compliments to the French ; 
said that the gold medal they had given 
him some years ago spurred him on to 
run till he should drop; expressed his 
conviction that he had another great 
lake to discover, and suggested that 
France might found another empire in 
these regions, and send out a second 
Maximilian to reign over a second em- 
pire founded by Napoleon III. The 
Empress had a leng conversation with 
Captain Speke on these ideas. Lord 
Brougham has also been here, on his 
way back from Cannes, welcomed, as 
usual, by his brethren of the Institute, 
and, one of the papers remarked, dressed 
much better than usual; but I was con- 
cerned to hear from a man who dined 
with him the other night, that he talks 
very little, a sign of an altered state of 
things. The Hétel Bristol has, as usual, 
abounded with members of our House 
of Lords; and so many members from 
the House of Commons came over, that 
it was suggested that a certain train 
should be called the parliamentary train. 
The Academy of Moral Science have 
made Mr. Grote Foreign Associate, and 
have elected Dean Stanley Correspondent 
for the section of History, in the room of 
Mr. Grote. Then we had an English 
deputation over here to the French 
Society for the Protection of Animals, 
who talked a goud deal of French, and 
talked it rather well. Lord Harrawby 
was at the head of the deputation, and 
Lord Ebury, who is often over in Paris, 
‘assisted ’ thereat. It is remarkable that 
the Frenchman looks upon every Eng- 
lishman as a barbarian who cannot 
speak French; and yet how very few 

mchmen we find who can 
English with any acc . I wish, by 
the way, that this useful French society 
would take vigorous action against vivi- 
section, of which my medical friends 
give most horrible descriptions, 

I imagine that the most conspicuous 
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member of French society at the pean 
moment is the Duc de Morny. In per- 
sonal appearance he is very like the 
Emperor, and might easily be mistaken 
for him, save that he is the finer man of 
the two. Everything that the duke does 
is done brilliantly well. Everything 
that he touches seems to turn to gold, 
He possesses a versatility which rises to 
positive genius, There is no department 
of Parisian life, grave or gay, public or 
social, in which the duke does not excel. 
The other day at the Princess Mathilde’s 
he brought out his clever little piece, 
‘No smoke, but some flame.’ Only the 
other day, too, he closed the Legislative 
Chambers, over which he presided with 
such infinite judgment and tact. It was 
with a pleasant joke that he dismissed 
them. He told them the little story 
how, when Marshal Soult was in power, 
everyone admitted that he had won the 
battle of Toulouse; and when he was 
out of office many declared their con- 
viction that he had lost it. But he has 
wonderful skill ‘in making things go 
pleasant.’ But whether he is planning 
a coup d'état, or making a party go off 
well; or whether it is the turf, or fine 
arts, or literature, or public works, be is 
the most adroit and successful of men. 
Everybody comes to him about every- 
thing ; and he is the most influential of 

renchmen. Such a combination of 
eloquence, action, and accomplishment, 
make him one of the most popular of 
men. So, after all ‘ there is nothing so 
successful as success !’ 

But I presume I ought to speak a 
little of the imperial family. First, 
then, the Emperor. The lumbago has 
been very bad; and I suppose he will 
try Vichy again. No waters like the 
Vichy waters in their own especial way. 
You see the Emperor driving himself 
about in his phaeton with the utmost 
sense of security in the most miscellane- 
ous parts of Paris. He was limping at 
the private review of the French Exhi- 
bition ; and gazing earnestly at Winter- 
halter’s picture of the Prince Imperial 
with his rifle, on the steps of the palace 
of St. Cloud; and then going carefully 
over the battle-pictures with grim re- 
collections of Solferino and Magenta. 
Doubtless he looked very carefully at the 
picture of Solferino itself, which I men- 
tion elsewhere. Besides Winterhalter's 
there are two other pictures of the 
Prince Imperial. One is by Debras 
(515 of the Catalogue) of the Prince 
driving through the gates of Bagatelie 
—the villa of an English nobleman 
whom he often visits. The other is by 
Armand Dumarisque, ‘Promenade de 
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8. A. Monseigneur le Prince Impérial,’ 
with two outriders and a group of 
Spahis. The little Prince's duty of ac- 
knowledging all salutations appears a 
source of unfailing enjoyment to him, 
and he does it very gracefully. The 
fétes he gave to the children in the 
gardens of the Tuileries the other Sun- 
day ought to make him very popular 
with his young contemporaries; moun- 
tains of cakes, rivers of sweet drinks, 
and the Champs Elysées cleared of most 
of its customary amusement for their 
special delectation. The ordinary British 
tourist, of domesticated habits and strong 
family feelings, is not easily brought to 
admire the out-door arrangements of the 
imperial family. You never by any 
chance see the husband and wife driving 
out together, nor yet the mother and 
child. Each of the trio has a separate 
cortége. Sometimes in the Bois de 
Boulogne the carriage of the Emperor 
passes the carriage of the Empress, and 
there is an exchange of a very grand 
and a very graceful bow. Winter- 
halter’s portrait of the Empress gives us 
a very pretty face, but gives it an ex- 
pression of unhappiness, which I trust 
is not habitual. People are saying that 
Winterhalter’s best days are past as a 


. portrait-painter. 


Every now and then we hear of the 
very comparative liberty of the subject 
being checked, after the approved im- 
perial fashion. The entresol of Nu- 
mero 7, Rue de la Paix, is very well 
known in Paris. On Sundays the 
American Episcopalians worship there, 
while their new and handsome church 
is being built off the Champs Elysées ; 
and on most nights of the week there 
have been highly successful ‘ Lectures et 
Entretiens,’ One night of the season 
M. Lesseps ventilated his Suez scheme 
there. One of the lecturers was officially 
‘invited to suspend his lectures’—M. 
Frédéric Morin; he was to speak on a 
purely literary subject, but he is known 
to entertain liberal opinions. The other 
night a French lady invited a dinner- 
party of twenty to meet Messieurs Gar- 
nier Pages and Pelletan. She was 
waited on by a commissaire, who told 
her that such a numerous meeting was 
illegal. Then, again, there was the 
suspension of the French dinner on the 
Shakespeare anniversary, because an 
empty chair was to be left for Victor 
Hugo, and a letter to be read in place 
of his speech. I need not speak of the 
constant confiscation of our a 
except the ‘Times,’ which, by the Em- 
peror’s orders, is never confiscated. 

The mortuary record of the season is 
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a rather crowded one. The Duke of Mala- 
khoff, a great historical name, is gone. 
He had necessarily many friends in Eng- 
land, where he was ambassador after 
Persigny. ‘France has lost a great 
man, and I a great friend,’ said the 
Emperor when he heard of it. The 
Parisian wits have been saying that he 
smelt gunpowder from his cradle, since 
his father was a gunpowder merchant, 
Few losses made a more melancholy 
sensation in Parisian society than the 
death of Baron Solomon de Rothschild, 
the son of Baron James, He was only 
twenty-six, only married two years ago, 
and only ill a few hours. He lived in 
the Faubourg St. Honoré; and life 
seemed to smile more happily upon him 
than upon most men. On the occasion of 
his death his father devoted a large sum 
of money to the relief of the poor—an 
example worthy of imitation. I ought 
not to omit the loss of Mr. Bowes, who 
for many years was the editor of ‘Ga- 
lignani’s Messenger’'—the paper that 
so marvellously hits all the wants of 
the English on the Continent. Every 
now and then a spasmodic effort is 
made to rival Galignani by some paper 
issued at Paris—generally once a week ; 
but only a few numbers appear previous 
to death by inanition. But no other loss 
has to the same degree moved the public 
as the death of Meyerbeer, which is a 
personal misfortune to every one to 
whom the lan: » of sweet sounds is 
intelligible. Though he was interred 
at Berlin, he had made himself tho- 
roughly a Parisian; and only shortly 
before his death had been thoroughly 
occupying himself with his various 
musical plans and arrangements. I am 
afraid to dwell much on the subject, lest 
I should be furnishing you with details 
which have beenealready anticipated. 
Few, however, appear to have known of 
that remarkable paper found in his 
portfolio, inscribed, ‘Pour étre ouvert 
apres ma mort.’ The great composer 
appears to have been haunted by the 
iden that he might be buried alive. 
These are the directions which he left : 
—‘On doit me laisser couché sur mon 
lit, la figure découverte, tel que j‘étais 
avant de mourir, pendant quatre jours 
et le cinquitme jour on pratiquera des 
incisions sur l'artére brachiale ainsi 
u'au pied.’ He also left directions 
t two men should watch him night 
and day in case he should give any 
signs of life; and also that small bells 
should be placed on his hands and feet. 
There are touching allusions to his 
family, and the paper ends with the 
pious words— The will of God be done, 








and His name be blessed in heaven and 
earth.’ On the day of the funeral the 
Grand Opera gave ‘ Les Huguenots ;’ it 
would, however, have been a more 
sincere mark of respect if on such an 
occasion the house had been closed. 
Did you hear of the incident about 
Rossini? For fifty years he had been 
the friend of Meyerbeer. Calling at the 
Rue Montaigne to make a friendly in- 
quiry respecting his health, he was 
abruptly told by the concierge that 
Meyerbeer was dead. Rossini staggered, 
and would have fallen if he had not 
been caught up. Entering the house 
to see the daughter of Meyerbeer, he 
embraced her, and burst into tears. It 
was some time before he was in a fit 
state te return home. All Paris was 
sa moved by this unexpected 

emise. For forty years the great 
author of ‘ Robert,’ the ‘Huguenots,’ 
and the ‘Prophet,’ had been the great 
favourite of Paris, better understood and 
better loved even than in Germany. 
Funeral marches from his own operas 
were played during the progress of the 
procession from the Champs Elysées to 
the Northern Railway. Auber, the 
composer, held the cords of the pall ; 
and jdeputations, which inclu the 
Institute, the Opera, the Conservatoire, 
were in attendance. Military honours 
were rendered by some companies of 
the National Guard. Some one bought 
up all the flowers from the pretty gar- 
den by the Madeleine, al strewed 
them in front of the hearse. He left a 
large fortune, partly derived from his 
wealthy parent, but the bulk, I imagine, 
a his ay Surely Disraeli had 

eyerbeer in his eye in certain passages 
of * Tancred.’ 

The Italian Opera calls for a few 
words. The season has been more 
brilliant and more prolonged than it 
was last year. M. ier has shown 
the utmost energy, which has been 
crowned with a fair measure of success. 
The great fact of the season was un- 
questionably Adelina Patti. She ex- 
cited the Gallic enthusiasm to an-un- 

recedented height. A certain young 

ussian, when the ‘ Barber of Seville’ 
was performed, rained down bouquets 
ornamented with jewellery, one of 
them containing a letter addressed to 
the cantatrice demonstrative of his per- 
sonal devotion. The bouquets and the 
letter were returned to him through the 
unpoetical medium of the police. The 
Patti enthusiasm culminated at the 
young prima donna’s benefit. The 

inéficiare and the audience were on 
the very best mutual terms; and as 





























































their kindly feelings were more and 
more manifested, she surpassed herself 
—her acting and singing with electri- 
cal effect, and looking the very picture 
of happiness. At the end of each 
morceau—for the evening was made a 
selection from operas — the bouquets 
came showering down—roses, camellias, 
white lilies, and chaplets with golden 
leaves. A very floral conservatory could 
have been gathered out of the abun- 
dance of the display of flowers. When 
the entertainment terminated with 
an air from ‘ L’Elisir d Amore,’ the cur- 
tain had to be raised three or four times 
that the ordinarily reserved and critical 
public of the Salle Ventadour might 
give vent to their passionate admiration. 
It is now arranged that Patti is to come 
again next season, instead of going to 
St. Petersburg as she had contemplated. 
Only the subvention of the French Go- 
vernment would have enabled the lessee 
to make this arrangement. ‘The with- 
drawal of the annual grant had been 
threatened, but this would indeed have 
been a strange departure from the im- 
perial system of fostering art; and it 
was not persisted in. Delle-Sedie was 
a great success; and so ought the sisters 
Marchisio, whetler they were or no. I 
heard them sing the ‘Stabat Mater’ the 
other night, beautifully, even wonder- 
fully. It was a performance which 
M. Bagier very generously gave at the 
Opera House for a charitable object; 
the prices were materially raised, and 
when I went to buy my ticket there 
was no chance of a place after me, for 
I took the only one ticket left unsold. 

At the Opera Comique they played 
for a long time va alternate nights ‘ Le 
Domino Noir’ and Zampa. Since then 
the management have brought out 
M. Maillarts ‘Lara,’ the libretto to 
which has certainly mangled Lord By- 
ron’spoem. But ‘ Lara’ is a great suc- 
cess; they are playing it night after 
night, and will long continue to do so, 
The music is very pretty, and is to be 
found in all the music shops. 

But it is time we should say some- 
thing of the Salon, which is now 
annual, It appears tolerably clear that 
the crowds who used to assemble in the 
Palais de l’Industrie have suffered a 
material diminution, and also that there 
has been a general falling-off in the 
scale of excellence. ‘There are some 
three or four thousand objects of art, 
which have been criticized at great 
detail and with great ability by the 
Parisian journals; by none better, I 
suppose, than by M. About, in the 
* Petit Journal,’ which the ‘Moniteur 
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du Soir’ has vainly attempted to 
swamp. It was first opened on Sunday, 
the 1st of May, gratuitously, to many 
thousands who had first duly admired 
the new equestrian statues of Francis I. 
and Napoleon L. before the doors. The 
jury could not cecide on any single 
= to which to assign the medal of 

onour, although most critics would 
give their votes to M. Moreau. The 
medal of sculpture was awarded to a 
figure of Mercury by M. Brien, who 
died this year. But then the statues 
are very few, and are generally spoilt 
by being posed theatrically. The fight- 
ing Roman bulls vividly recal the Cam- 
pagna; William the Conqueror is finely 
done ; there are one or two Cesars—I 
suppose, in compliment to the Em- 
perors work, But the statuary is 
sparse; and those who come to criticize 
and admire are not many. It will be 
seen that Iam lingering about in the 
garden before I ascend the staircase and 
offer you any remarks on the pictures. 
Two thousand years have brought us 
no nearer to the fragments of tle Par- 
thenon. 

But at this point you must permit 
me one or two observations, in which I 
will try to be neither long nor dull, on 


-the present condition of French art, and 


some ethical considerations which it 
suggests. In France art is prosperous 
and literature is poor. Artists win a 
splendid position and moke large gains 
in Paris. There is an immense demand 
for pictures, not, indeed, by the old 
families or the landed gentry, but by 
that enormous monied class who are 
identified with the material prosperity 
of the Empire. Artists prcduce rapidly 
and cleverly to satisfy the demand ; but 
without much originality, or indepen- 
dence, or conscientiougness. With some 
notable exceptions, we have little his- 
torical painting, and not much of the 
genuine comedy of manners. Where a 
painting has been successful, the trades- 
manlike element steps in, and we have 
multitudes of feeble productions, which 
are only imitations of imitations. It is 
the opinion of such a critic as M. du 
Camp, in the‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ 
of French art, ‘C’est simplement l'ex- 
pression plastique des meeurs de notre 
époque dans ce qu'elles ont de plus 
frivole, c’est-a-dire dans le mode.’ Let 
me say that decolleté art has never 
reached such a height as at the present 
season ; and if this is a faithful reflex 
of Parisian manners, and t:e supply is 
only in accordance with the demand, 
then Paris suggests a disagreeable 
parallel with Sodom and Pompeii. 
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Every one comments on the nudities 
and indecencies—Leda and swan, harem 
scenes, De.ilalis, bathers by moonlight, 
Bacchantes, et hoe genus omne—mere 
physical nature, the voluptuousness of 
Titian without his genius. If this is 
the kind of high art into which Im- 
perialism has educated the French, we 
are indeed coming to the days of the 
Lower Empire. But this is a day of 
dwarfed natures and little minds, of 
incessant intellectual activity and little 
intellectual excellence. Religion is 
abandoned to priests, women, and chil- 
dren; and there are few aspirations 
beyond wealth, and sensual pleasure, 
and military glory to satisfy national 
vanity. As it is with art so itis with 
literature. Few works appear to me to 
have much chance of success unless they 
are based upon infidelity or immorality. 
Look ut the cheap issue of M. Renan’s 
notorious work, which has gone through 
as many editions as the larger volume. 
The other day a worthless book, ‘ Me- 
moirs d'une Femme de Chambre,’ was 
published, and edition after edition 
came out in the course of a few weeks, 
on account of its disclosures, real or 
pretended, of the system of the demi- 
monde. A work of real value, such as 
H. Taine’s ‘ History of English Litera- 
ture,’ would, I suspect, be very slow in 
achieving any such substantial success, 

Paris is now the grand Place de Car- 
rousel of Europe. The constant influx 
from all parts of the world keeps the 
beautiful city busy and rich; but this 
is not the highest sort of destiny for the 
metropolis of civilization. The people 
only require panem et Circenses, and 
they get both in abundance. In the 
grim distanee, and not too much dis- 
played, are the Praetorian cohorts. 

My notes on the Salon must be very 
few. There are not many war-pictures : 
* L'Empereur & Solferino'’ is the best; 
on small canvas, ordered by the Em- 
peror himself. The canvas is so small 
that the portraits, the horses, and the 
landscape are miracles of minute- 
ness. The portrait of the Emperor 
amid his staff is considered very good. 
We have also a‘ Magenta,’ ‘ Napoleon I. 
on the Egyptian Sands,’ and other Na- 
poleonic pictures. 

My space warns me that I must leave 
the pictures. Another subject emerges. 
Chantilly is a most beautiful place, 
well worthy of a visit, both for its his- 
torical associations and its sooning 
scenery. The stables fronting the Gran 
Stand are of palatial dimensions, with 
walls of such thickness that chambers 
might easily be made in them, Lord 
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ata | for many years rented the chi- 
teau, but he has recently given it up. 
The woods and waters of Chantilly may 
compare with those of Fontainebleau, 
and in some respects surpass them, 
Nothing is more delightful than to 
lounge through the summer days in 
these forest glades. You pass whole 
spaces completely carpeted by yellow 
lilies, and meet lake after lake infinitely 
larger than the lake with the big fish 
in front of the palace of Fontainebleau, 
The traveller between Boulogne and 
Paris will remember that charming bit 
of scenery just below the viaduct as you 
leave Chantilly. There is the chateau of 
Queen Blanche fronting the lake, and 
at the end of the lake only a carria; 

path separates you from another. The 
little chateau itgelf resembles a tiny 
cathedral, with its stained glass and 
carvings and various ornaments; and 
I saw with regret that it is fast lapsing 
into a ruinous condition. Surely some 
slight expenditure might be spared in 
order to save such a precious little gem 
of the past. There is an ancient round 
table in the forest, from which radiate 
no fewer than twelve forest paths. Fa- 
mous hunting also is to be found at 
Chantilly, a travelling down there in 
the season you are likely enough to 
have men in scarlet as your com- 
panions. Noble trophies are to be 
found in the country houses ; enormous 
antlers of deer, exciting stories of hunts 
of the wild boar; and you are told how 
even wolves have been found in the 
forest during severe winters. You 
notice here and elsewhere the decided 
paucity of noble trees as compared with 
an English forest landscape. I was 
told, however, that much of the best 
timber was felled just before the last 
revolution in order to reconstruct the 
chateau, which had been destroyed at 
the outbreak of the first revolution. 
The present building is only a splendid 
remnant of what tlie great chiteau once 
was in the old Condé days. It came 
into the possession of the Duc d'Au- 
male by bequest from a collateral 
relation, and thus escaped the cruel 
confiscation which befel all other 
Bourbon property. It had often been 
in contemplation to rebuild the chateau, 
and the timber was actually levelled 
when the Orleans dynasty suddenly 
passed away like one of the palaces of 
oriental tale which rise at the touch of 
a talisman and vanisl: in the waving of 
a wand. The Duc d'Aumale was al- 
lowed to sell the property,. paying an 
enormous tax as a sort of droit de dé- 
traction on the purchase-money, nomi- 
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nally to Messrs. Coutts and Marjori- 
banks the bankers, although in reality 
it is a mystery whether it is really their 
property or the property of Miss Bur- 
dett Coutts, or still the property of the 
Due d'Aumale. But the stables, hand- 
somer many times than those of any 
modern palace, and the armorial arch- 
way through which you enter the do- 
main, attest this magnificence, which, so 
far as human calculation goes, will 
never return. You rémember Madame 
de Sevigné's story of the cook who com- 
mitted suicide here because the fish 
had not arrived in time, and the fish 
came directly afterwards, and was not 
too late. After you have left the forest 
you may spend hours in wandering 
through the groves and walks, and by 
the streams and cascades of the grounds. 
You pass a little bridge over a clear 
stream, in which you may sometimes 
see multitudes of fish, and come to a 
hermitage, a little like the Swiss cot- 
tage at Versailles, in which in old days 
grand peers and peeresses used to play 
at shepherds and shepherdesses, repre- 
senting an innocence which I am afraid 
found little corresponding reality in the 
world of fact. But this splendid, mu- 
nificent, voluptuous, sinful society, 
which wrought the evils which wrought 
the revolution, has passed away as 
completely as one of the pre-Adamite 
worlds. 

Chantilly is the Newmarket of 
France, There are hundreds of Eng- 
lishmen there of the true stable type. 
It is remarkable that Frenchmen, with 
all their emulation of the English turf 
and pride in their improving studs, are 
absolutely dependent on the English 
for their trainers and riders. ‘ You see, 
sir,’ said one of the English people to 
me, ‘ these French jockeys think they 
know all about it when they don’t know 
all about it. They get on pretty well 
for a time, but just let one of them 
have a tumble and bruise himself a bit, 
and it’s all over with him. You will 
never persuade him to get on againy, 
It is a sight worth seeing to go throu 
Mr. Carter’s stables and behold the 
magnificent horses they contain, and the 
care and science with which they are 
tended. It is worth while going to the 
Chantilly races if only to see the blaze 
of beauty and fashion there present. I 
had proposed speaking more in detail, 
but the last turf event throws them 
into the shade. 

It behoves me to speak of the contest 
for the Grand Prix de Paris. But 
first let me point out a curious slip on the 
part of the ‘ Saturday Review.’ This 
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Monday morning, the day after the race, 
I have just taken up the number for 
June 4, and my astonishment of the crass 
ignorance on the part of the sporting 
reviewer is extreme. The writer in 
it says: ‘If Blair Athol and Fille de 
l’Air meet for the Grand Prix to-morrow 
at Chantilly, it is certain that the 
winner of the Oaks will make the 
winner of the Derby gallop. If Blair 
Athol runs at Chantilly he will know 
his business better than he did at 
Epsom. Supposing that both colt and 
filly do their best, Chantilly is likely 
to behold a contest which will not 
easily be forgotten.’ Let me inform the 
clever scribe and ‘ prophet,’ whose con- 
siderable literary ability hides, as is 
often the case, essential ignorance, that 
Chantilly was perfectly quiet and un- 
moved, and that the race for the Grand 
Prix de Paris does not come off there, 
but in the Bois de Boulogne. I do not 
profess to explain the fact, but simply 
mention it, that before the race a 
rumour was rife that Blair Athol was 
not to run to win. This rumour curi- 
ously corresponds with the rumour at 
Newmarket respecting Fille de l'Air; 
but I certainly believe that there is no 
substantial basis for either rumour. It 
is hard to imagine that there was any 
consideration which would induce the 
relinquishment of so splendid an attain- 
ment. The favourites were Fille de 
lAir aud Blair Athol, but with the 
majority of knowing Frenchmen the 
chance of Blair Athol was considered 
by far the best. Late on Saturday 
evening I drove past the course, the 
stillness and repose contrasting strangely 
with the mighty muster of the morrow ; 
a site so familiar to all who haunt the 
Bois, near the Seine at Suresnes, and 
the cascade, and the windmill, and the 
chateau. Excitement was rife very 
early in the morning, and even the 
English churches showed some dimi- 
nution in their numbers. The field of 
horses was small. It was felt that there 
could be no equality among the com- 
petitors. Various had struck and paid 
forfeit. The French horse that had 
won both the French and English Oaks, 
and the north-country horse that had 
won the Derby, might be pretty evenly 
matched; but it was not even con- 
jectured that in so narrow a field a 
winner could be found over these. 
Bois Roussel had done well at Chantilly, 
and there was some languid expecta- 
tions respecting him. But no one 
seems to have thought seriously of 
M. Delamarre’s other horse. It was 
whispered, however, that Bois Roussel 
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had had a stable companion, Ver- 
mouth, the property of the same owner, 
and that in a trial Bois Roussel had 
been distanced by Vermouth. This 
rumour, only one of various rumours, 
did not take root. The time of the 
race came on; first, there were the runs 
for the prizes d’Armenouville, des Pa- 
villons, and Vista Allegra. Then came 
the great event of the day, the Grand 
Prix : 100,000 francs, given by the city 
of Paris and the railways, a work of 
art, presented by the Emperor, with 
126 subscribers; the entry 1000 frs. 
A capital start, and Vermouth took the 
lead: the two favourites came last. 
Along the road the five horses ran in 
a string, with an interval of a length 
between each. On topping the hill, 
Fille de l’Air took the lead, and Blair 
Athol was in the rear with Bois Roussel. 
As the horses came down the incline, 
they were lost to sight for most of the 
spectators, but on emerging at the 
corner Vermouth had regained the 
lead, and the two favourites were run- 
ning abreast of his saddle. And now 
the jockeys of these two took vehe- 
mently to their whips, but Vermouth 
wanting neither whip nor spur, main- 
tained his advance and increased it at 
every stride. He won with two clear 
lengths, Blair Athol coming in second, 
a length in advance of Fille de l'Air. 
As the jockey of Fille de l'Air had not 
returned to scale he was distanced, 
and the third money awarded to Bois 
Roussel. 

And now commenced a scene which 
strongly manifested the fervour of the 
Gallic nature. The patriotic feeling and 
the racing feeling combined excited na- 
tural ecstasies of triumph and rejoicing. 
The scene was one never to be forgotten. 
One hundred thousand people joined 
in exultant acclaim with electrifying 
effect. Men embraced and shook 
hands, and a quarter of an hour elapsed 
before the reverberating cheers had 
their last diapason. Owing to the 
throng it was with difficulty that an 
opening could be made for the horses 
to return. As the victor was walk- 
ing past the Imperial Pavilion, the 
Emperor himself uncovered. The 
Emperor sent for M. Delamarre and 
congratulated him warmly on his vic- 
tory. For a short time, indeed, M. De- 
lamarre must have been as conspicuous 
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a personage as the Emperor. The 
Empress and the ladies af her court 
were present and ‘rained down in- 
fluence.’ Mdlle, Isabelle appeared in 
a new costume of the victor’s colours, 
The imperial prize of a silver vase was 
brought forward and exhibited to the 
spectators. And then loud and long 
rolled backwards to Paris through the 
Champs Elysées the broad stream of 
carriages. That night little else was 
talked about; and the betting club- 
rooms and some of the cafés on the 
Boulevards were illuminated in honour 
of the victory so gallantly and de- 
servedly obtained, and which English- 
inen will not grudge. 

I must leave a whole budget un- 
exhausted. I have only a little plot of 
ground and must turn it to the best 
advantage. I had intended to speak 
more at large on the pictures, on the 
operas, and on the dramas. I had 
especially made some notes on the 
varying fortunes of that most com- 
fortable of Parisian theatres, the 'Théatre 
Lyrique; but as my remarks would 
chiefly have related to the new operas 
which have been brought out, and 
which have been either comparative or 
superlative failures, you will not regret 
them. I hope ‘La Reine Topaze, 
in which Madame Carvalho is great, 
will make amends, The greatest dra- 
matic triumph of the season has un- 
questionably been at the Odeon with 
George Sand’s ‘ Marquis de Villemar.’ 
The playhouse had been besieged from 
nine o'clock in the morning till night- 
fall, and the Quartier Latin, hearing 
that a clique was trying to put it down, 
determined to crush and triumph over 
that clique, and did so. And then 
there was the play, half-failure, which 
has earned Dumas fils the title of 
*‘L’Ami des Femmes,’ but of which 
Dumas ptre told Dumas fils that he 
did not think much of it. The Ja- 
panese ambassadors are an exhaustless 
theme for canards; but a friend of 
mine actually saw them take ice; they 
wfapped the ice up in little bits of paper 
and slipped it into their sleeves. But 
I have said my say. It is the sixth 
of June. The race for the Prix de 
Paris is over, and ‘Le Sport’ says that 
event definitely marks the close of the 
season, Vale. Jubeo te valere. 
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SOCIETY GONE TO THE DOGS. 


* A ND what is going on in so- 
ciety?’ said pretty cousin 
Edith, laying the tips of three be- 
witching fingers on my hand (there 
was really no occasion for this pro- 
ceeding of Edith’s, but she was fresh 
from the sunny slopes of Wiltshire 
and saw no harm in it), and pro- 
ducing an immediate effect upon me 
only to be compared to an electric 
shock with the sting taken out. 

* Alas!’ I said, ‘ society has gone 
to the dogs.’ 

‘ Dear me! how very shocking!’ 
she said. 

‘ Shocking, but true,’ I replied, 
giving the fingers of the dear un- 
suspecting thing just the faintest 
idea of a pinch. ‘Even England’s 
Hope, that is hope number one, for, 
as you may perhaps have heard by 
this time, in Wilts, there is a hope 
number two, but it is a very small 
one at present—not much to speak 
of—quite incapable of going any- 
where away from nurse; but its 
papa, who is hope number one, has 
absolutely gone, as I said before, to 
the dogs.’ 

Edith admitted that she had heard 
of hope number two, and then de- 
clared she would go back again into 
the country where ‘ people talked 
sense,’ and I said, ‘Indeed!’ and 
then she turned her mild eyes (blue 
as forget-me-nots) upon me with a 
reproach that, taken in conjunction 
with the removal of the finger-tips 
mentioned above, was more than I 
could stand. So I made ‘a clean 
breast’ of it at once. 

* You must not take London con- 
versation figuratively, Edith,’ I said. 
* The talk of good society is absurdly 
literal, it seldom rises to metaphor; 
it scorns simile, and despises collo- 
quialisms. I didn’t mean to say that 
society had “gone to the dogs” ac- 
cording to the homely country 
notion, though, by the way, society 
does “go the ;’ or that it had 
gone to reside in Bohemia. House 
property in Belgravia was never 
more remunerative than at present, 
and the elbows ofthe coat of society 
are, I am in a position to state from 
personal observation, in the most 


undeniable state of preservation, as 
you will readily admit if you put on 
your bonnet, though it will be a 
shame to hide one silken thread of 
that curly flaxen hair, and come 
with me to Islington.’ 

A little laugh (sweet as the song 
of a ‘hidden brook in the leafy 
month of June’) at her own in- 
genuousness, a little threat con- 
cerning any repetition of ‘ flattery,’ 
a promise to be ‘ back in a minute,’ 
and Edith was gone. At the end of 
a lady’s bonnet-putting-on minute 
she returned. My second cigar was 
nearly consumed by that time; but 
perhaps they were of an extraordi- 
nary character, and burned faster 
than usual; anyway I only lifted 
my eyebrows and said, ‘ So soon?’ 
and then we went to Islington. 

Bow wow! whoo whoo! Whata 
mighty chorus of dogs! A multitude 
of voices greeted our entrance, and 
continued to perform with unabated 


. vigour during the entire time of our 


stay, though, as Edith said, we should 
really have been willing to grant 
the customary interval of ten mi- 
nutes or even a little longer. But 
there was no cessation. Variety 
there certainly was, for the voices 
ranged from a feeble falsetto up to a 
deep bass, and comprised many 
tones which refused to be classified 
at all. There was my lady’s petted 
poodle, my lord’s bloodhound and 
mastiff, the sportsman’s setter, the 
huntsmanh’s pack (making real 
music most pleasantly suggestive of 
Melton on a good scent day), the 
costermonger’s bull-dog — indeed 
what variety of dog was there not? 
I should like to be able to answer 
that question by saying ‘mongrel,’ 
but truth forbids. Curs were, in 
fact, discernible there; and they 
were most industriously whining 
out their grievances according to 
their natures, instead of ‘ coming 
out strong under unfavourable 
rama as nobler animals 
did. 

‘ Where shall we begin?’ Edith 
asked ; and it was rather perplexing 
all those rows and rows of dogs; but 
very fortunately—and I mention it 
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as a commendable circumstance—the 
catalogue was evidently drawn up 
for the purpose of assisting the 
visitor. 1 could name some cata- 
logues which were evidently com- 
piled with a view to driving people, 
who persevered in their endeavours 
to understand them, mad. 

* Well, Edith, we will begin at 
No. 1. Class 1.—Greyhounds.’ 

‘Oh! but I am so anxious to see 
Aunt Mary’s poodle. Do find it me 
in the catalogue. Perhaps it’s got a 
prize.’ 

The case of Edith seemed the case 
of everybody else, they all had a dog 
to recognize, and acknowledge them 
with such demonstrations of delight 
as would be most gratifying, ifit were 
not for the reflection that the joy 
makes a proportionate increase for 
the number of kicks inflicted on the 
faithful creatures. Aunt Mary very 
fortunately had asurname, by means 
of which I was enabled to discover 
the locality of ‘The Beauty,’ and led 
Edith thither. The poor little doggy 
was snubbed. He hadn’t a word of 
commendation, and, though I did 
not consider the fact worth mention- 
ing to Edith, he didn’t deserve one. 
His was not a solitary case. He 
looked quite tired of his position. 
Translating his actions into words, 
this is what I made of the reception 
of Edith by the ‘ Beauty.’ (Why does 
every lady who possesses a pet dog 
of less attractive appearance than 
usual, insist upon calling it ‘ Beauty?” 
Does she believe that it is only ne- 
cessary to call a peony a rose for a 
season or two to fill the leaves with 
perfume?) ‘Why am I shut up? 
the Beauty seemed to say ; ‘ but oh, 
I’m so delighted to see you. Do take 
me away. What! leave me here!’ 
and then he cast a rueful look, as if 
his faith in Ultimate Good had 
suddenly and ruthlessly been swept 
away, and with a low whine he lay 

down and buried his head in straw. 
Your dog plebeian has as keen feel- 
ings as your dog patrician. 

‘See,’ said Edith, ‘how that 

pretty creature is caressing the gen- 
tleman. Let us go and see him.’ 


‘ Edith, I said, ‘ you know who 
it is?’ 

‘No, I don’t,’ she said; ‘ but I 
like him because he seems so fond 
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of his pretty creature. I think, too, 
I have seen his face—why, it’s the 
Prince!’ This last in a whisper. 
* Why didn’t you tell me ?’ 

And sure enough it was the future 
king, and the ‘ pretty creature’ was 
his bloodhound ‘ Vulcan,’ in a state 
of frantic delight, paying honest 
homage to his royal master. 

The Prince set the people a good 
example. He began with No. 1, 
and went .to No. 1057, which was 
the highest number in the cata- 
logue this year. Last summer there 
was nearly double that number, and 
the excess consisted almost entirely 
of mongrels—or at best of half- 
bred dogs. May I not hope the 
animadversions made at that time 
in these pages had a wholesome 
influence in working this change, 
in saving many dogs from the in- 
fliction of being stared out of coun- 
tenance by a British public, and the 
British — from the pain of 
seeing them confined without any 
ostensible cause beyond the vanity 
of their owners, and the bewilder- 
ment of those who went to study 
the points of a pure-bred animal. 
The vanity, of course, proceeds from 
a most laudable affection for the 
dog—an affection which leads the 
owner to see merits through a 
double magnifying glass, and dis- 
play a complete blindness as to the 
defects. Any oneentering a dog for 
show, should be sure that it has 
some good points, for they are con- 
demning it to a week of punish- 
ment ; and though the arrangements 
this year were immeasurably su- 
omar to those of last, though 

appily for both visitors and dogs 
the ventilation was excellent, though 
water was plentiful and room tole- 
rably abundant, still the dogs were 
chained up in close proximity to 
each other, and they had an inter- 
rupted view (except the bulldogs) of 
their rivals, and they showed their 
teeth in a most sanguinary manner, 
and a though the show 
was really very useful and good, 
one could not but feel a little sym- 
pathy for the suffering brutes during 
their week of confinement under 
protest, snarling, snapping, and 
moaning according to their indi- 
vidual dispositions. 
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The only thing that can justify a 
dog show is the improvement of the 
common stock which is likely to 
result from a dissemination of know- 
ledge on the subject. Looked at 
from this point, the shows at Cre- 
morne and Islington are doing ex- 
cellent service. Oompetent judges 
select the three best animals in each 
class, and over their numbers are 
affixed labels imparting the fact that 
they are first, second, or third in 
point of merit. Every lover of a 
dog may discern the difference be- 
tween the thorough and the half- 
bred animal. ‘To sportsmen, the 
lovers of coursing, hunting, and 
shooting, these shows are invaluable. 
During two visits to the Agricultural 
Hall, | was much struck by the 
greater knowledge displayed by the 
visitors this year than last. That 
indiscriminate praise accorded to 
shiny coats was chiefly confined to 
the ladies, and at every few yards 
one came — a gentleman ex- 
patiating upon the points by which 
excellence of breed. i is clearly es- 
tablished. 


The Newfoundland class afforded - 


a striking example of this. His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
took the first prize (one of several 
others which his beautiful animals 
won), and really exhibited the soli- 
tary specimen of a pure Newfound- 
land. ‘Cabot’ was presented to 
him at St. John’s, and those who 
care to know, may learn from a 
glance at his head and build, that 
the animals as large as donkeys are 
anything but pure Newfoundlands. 
Cabot has a small, well-defined 
head, hair black as jet, and glossy 
as silk. He looks good-tempered, 
but I am sadly afraid his looks 
flatter him, for I hear that he has 
made his teeth felt more than once 
since he came over the sea. 

Dogs do not make a good exhi- 
bition. Society goes to see them, 
but invariably comes away with that 
opinion, and a headache into the bar- 
gain. During the early days they 
are horribly noisy, during the later 
ones they are shockingly taciturn, and 
the very dog you want to sce on his 
legs will persist in lying down in a 
sulk. In the field, on the road, in 
the long day’s walk, in the half-hour 


of garden leisure, they are the 
charming ope then you see 
their grace and agility; but in the 
crowded show they snarl, they want 
to climb over benches, they tug at 
their chains, as the poor little spar- 
row with its leg in a string flies a 
little way, hoping each time that it 
is real liberty, and finding the tug 
that — a dead check a moment 
after. 1ey object to being patted 
on the hood and do not appreciate 
the honour of aprize. Mr. Newton’s 
Ranger, over whose beautiful head 
hung a long list of prizes, appeared 
to have yielded himself up to a fate 
experience had taught him not to 
resist. But for the prizes he evi- 
dently did not care. Why the 
judges didn’t give him one this time 
I can’t tell. Perhaps Ranger knew 
they had neglected him and was 
determined to resent it. He refused 
to get up for coaxing, and sterner 
measures were unavailing for more 
than a minute. 

Can the ladies have forgotten 
that ‘ Dogs delight to bark and bite ?’ 
It would really seem so, for they 
will touch, despite the words of 
warning printed in big capitals. 

‘Oh, what a noble creature!’ I 
heard a lady say, ‘ and he has killed 
two wolves—I must pat Aim ;’ and 
forthwith a delicately-gloved hand 
stroked the head of Miss Palmer’s 
Hector. 

Another was in evident distress 
because a well-educated bloodhound 
refused a piece of biscuit. To be 
sure it was evidently bad taste, for 
the lady was undeniably fair. 

A poodle in a glass case, with a 
woolly coat of such extraordinary 
growth, that no idea could be 
formed of her shape, occupied the 
most prominent place in the great 
hall, and held a levee all day long, 
and ought to have been in an 
ecstatic state of delight, but she 
wasn’t; far from it, indeed, she 
seomed to be; and though I heard 
her called a ‘ love of a dog,’ and ‘a 
sweet pretty creature,’ five times in 
as many minutes, she preserved a 
stolid indifference. The Prince was 
so much struck with the appear- 
ance of this really beautifully speci- 
men, that he had it out and trotted 
it up and down the hall for several 
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minutes with evident satisfaction. 
‘Nelly’ appeared to appreciate this 
run, and shook out her glossy silken 
coat, and altogether behaved herself 
as the queen of toy dogs ought to do 
in such illustrious company. 

In the gallery, where a most ex- 
cellent assortment of toy dogs was 
displayed, there was an unceasing 
murmur of admiration going on. 
Adjectives that filled the hearts of 
gentlemen with envy flowed down 
in copious streams. 

* Oh, what a duck?’ and ‘I could 
put him in my pocket,’ were the stock 
observations of the day. Ladies 
told another tale when they came to 
the corner where the bull-dogs were. 
Even Edith, who is a bold girl, 
didn’t like them. 

‘ Oh,do come away!’ she said; ‘ his 
chain might break, and Iam sure he 
would fly at your neck!’ and at the 
words a bull-dog, with an under 
jaw overlapping his upper one in 
the most villanous way, licked kis 
protruding teeth as if in actual 
a of the banquet that filled 
Edith with horror. On the fashion- 
able days this corner was quite neg- 
lected; but an appreciative shilling 
audience weal the insult by 
blocking up the passage, and gazing 
with admiring eyes upon the gar- 
roters and burglars of canine so- 
ciety. 

Ponto, Nero, and Carlo, which 
make in the feminine Fan, Vic, and 
Lady, may be said to be the Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson of the canine 
family. It is among the dogs ple- 
beian we have to look for these; but 
even here the universal distaste 
prevails, and there being no law to 
prevent a man calling his dog what 
he likes, we get a most charming 
nomenclature, embracing the names 
of venerable statesmen, warriors, 
actresses, poets, characters in novels, 
flowers, trees, birds, and heroes of 
heathen mythology. Of late years 
there has been a large run on Ethel, 
an énormous one on Topsy, Daisy, 
and Minnie, and Madame Blondins 
are numerous. Two years hence, 
take my word for it, the catalogue 


will be overrun with Alexandras 
and Garibaldis. I had just made 
these sage reflections to my fair 
companion, when she drew my at- 
tention to the fact that everybody 
had gone away: of course they had. 
From the dogs to the horses is the 
most natural of transitions, and 
people had gone to see Fille de l’Air 
win the Oaks. 

* We will go,’ I said. 

‘ But I must look at that Flora, 
and those ever-so-little ones again !’ 
Flora was a Materfamilias with a 
family that hoped to see some day. 

* T’ll tell you what; I do wish I 
could buy you that noble creature,’ 
Edith said, pointing to a bold blood- 
hound I had greatly admired. ‘It 
is for sale.’ 

* Don’t think of such a thing,’ I 
said, ‘ for that dog has a spirit that 
would require much whip, and I 
couldn’t “lift my hand, save in the 
way of kindness,” to anything you 
bought me.’ 

‘ Don’t be a simpleton, sir,’ she 
said, as we left the great hall, and 
the barking, howling, dogs to com- 
plain almost to vacancy. 

Altogether the second show of 
dogs is a great improvement on the 
former ; but much as the number of 
animals exhibited has been reduced, 
it would profit by a still further 
reduction, unless more dogs that ap- 
proximate to a pure breed can be 
found. There is very much yet to 
be effected in the breeding of dogs. 
It is by the aid of these shows that 
it can alone be accomplished. If 
they do their work well, a day will 
come when bad dogs will be in a 
minority. One word as to the 
awards. Some of them have given 
great dissatisfaction. It would be 
too much to expect that all people 
should be pleased, but the time 
given is scarcely sufficient for the 
work, and if the plan adopted in the 
mastiff class this year of stating the 
points by which the judges are 
swayed is in future applied to all 
classes, it will do much to forward 
the great end of canine exhibitions. 

J. D.C. 
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YOUNG OXFORD AT THE OOMMEMORATION. 


By THe AvuTHoR oF ‘ VERDANT GREEN.’ 


Tae poet Gay once contemptuously 


designated his own University as o 
‘joy of wild asses;’ and it is highly 
og that, to a certain class, who, 
ke Emerson, merely regard Oxford as 
‘a Greek factory,’ a leading and po- 
pular portion of the proceedings at the 
Commemoration would seem to them 
to be distinguished by the character- 
istics so incisively denoted in the poet . 
sneer. For, certainly, the Commemo- 
ration is a time for wild misrule and a 
general kicking up of heels. It per- 
mits Young Oxford to break through 
the bounds of discipline, and to enjoy 
himself after his own peculiar fashion, 
and yet with a certain resemblance to 
those classical celebrations when the 
slaves were permitted to make sport 
of their masters. 

Indeed, the ancient licence permitted 
by the governors to the governed was 
more closely copied two centuries ago 
than it is at the present day. The 
Jaxity of manners and morals that then 
prevailed permitted Young Oxford to 
assail the reigning dons with a breadth 
of abuse and a pungency of personal in- 
vective that could not be surpassed 
by the modern cabdriver or fishfag. 
Classical quotations, so far from taking 
the sting out of the satire of these Ox- 
ford Juvenals and juveniles were freely 
employed to wing their shafts more 
surely home; and it was but a sorry 


consolation to the writhing victim to 
reflect that the vehicle that caused his 
smart had been levelled at him in the 
form of a dead language. Thus, when 
one of the ‘ academical pickle-herrings’ 
(as Young Oxford, at the Commemora- 
tion of a century and a half ago was 
called by Nicolas Amhurst) shook a 
dice-box in the theatre, and called out 
to the learned President of St. John’s, 
‘Jacta est alea, doctor! seven’s the 
main!’ this open allusion to the pre- 
sident’s alleged practices was not a 
whit softened by being partially made 
in the Latin tongue. 

But the institution of the Terra Filius 
could not be tolerated in these days; 
and Young Oxford became all the more 
decent and respectable when the Com- 
memorztion was cleansed of such a ve- 
hicle of scurrilous personalities and 
libidinous jests. Let any one turn to 
Antony & Wood’s memoirs and anec- 
dotes of the Terre Filius from 1591 to 
1726, and he will be astonished to read 
of the things that could be said and 
done in a public assembly wherein was 
represented the chief learning of the 
land, and which was compused of per- 
sons the larger half of whom had either 
taken, or were about to take holy orders. 
More than one Terra Filius so far ex- 
ceeded the very wide limits of his 
licence that he was expelled from the 
University for his coarse satire, Others 
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had to recant, and to witness their li- 
bellous performances burnt, by order of 
Convocation, by the hands of the com- 
mon bedel] in the theatre yard. This 
happened no further back than 1713; 
and even the witty South was less witty 
but far more coarse than usual when he 
delivered his Terre Filius speech, as 
may be seen by the copy of it in the 
Bodleian. To such a depth of degrada 
tion had these Commemoration libels 
reached since their origin at the time of 
the Reformation, when they were dé 
signed as the veliicles of lively pasqui* 
nades against Romish errors! he 
commencement of the last century saw 
their downfall ;* and Nicolas Amlitits 
expelled from St. Jolin’s, was compell 
to publish his Terre Filius in the form 
of essuys, issued weekly, during the yout 
1721. In the first of these he says} ‘It 
has till of late been a custom, from time 
immemorial, for one of our family to 
mount the rostrum at Oxford at ¢ertain 
seasons and divert fn _ intitimefable 
crowd of spectators, who flock’d thither 
to hear him from all parts, with a 
merry oration in the festennine mantier, 
interspersed with secret history, raillery, 
and sarcasm; as the occasions of the 
times supply’d him with matter. 
Something like this jovial solemnity 
were the famous saturnalian feasts 
among tlie Romans, at which every scul-- 
lion and skipkennel had liberty to tell his 
master his own, as the English mobility 
emphatically style it.’ And from the 
specimens given by the writer of the 
‘jests’ uttered by Young Oxford on 
these occasions, it is not to be wondered 
at that the Terre Filius should have 
been expelled from the theatre and 
driven to his native kennel. 

Although it is to Old Oxford that 
must be assigned the foundation and 
continued existence of the Commemo- 
ration, yet it is tothe presence and sup- 
port of Young Oxford that nearly every- 
thing must be attributed that makes 
the vitality of the Commemoration so 
enjoyable. He it is who crowns its 
bow! of formal every-day milk with the 
richest of social cream, and vaties its 
solid magnums of port and claret with 
the lighter artillery of that mental and 


* This happened some few years prior 
to 1713, as would appear from the pamph- 
let entitled *The Speech that was in- 
tended to have been spoken by the Terra 
Filins in the Theatre at O——d, July 13, 
1713, had not his mouth been on ty by 
the V. Ch r.’ This pamphlet was 
publicly burnt by the Bedell in the Theatre 
yard, Oct. 3, 1713, a8 appears from a 
manuscript left by Dr. Rawlinson. 


corporeal champagne which so plea- 
santly evidences itself in gushes of 
sparkling fun, bright bubbles of wit and 
humour, ‘jest and youtiiful jollity, 
uips and cranks,’ enjoyuble luncheons, 
inners, boat-races, flower-shows, con- 
certs, balls, and flirtations. Old Oxford, 
as lie confers his degrees, and attires 
himeelf ih his gorgeous robes of crimson 
ahd scarlet and gold, may possibly con- 
sider himself as an adjunct to the Com- 
memoration that is not only useful, 
but ornamental also ; yet what would he 
be without the aid of Young Oxford to 
give ¢éclat to his proceedings? It is true 
t Young Oxford, except when dressed 
for the river in those brilliant-hued caps 
atid shirts that mark the prevailing 
boating fashions, can only be considered 
orfatmerital so far as Nuture has made 
him, atid cannot depend for his per- 
sonal attractions upon any of those out- 
ward adornments with which his Uni- 
versity has for 80 long literally tired the 
utidergraduate, Yet, although there 
may some question as to the orna- 
mental ¢haratter of Young Oxford, so 
longas he is presented to the female eye 
at Commemoratior in his battered mor- 
tar-board cap and tattered scanty back 
covering, which the fair sex could not 
recognize under the name of gown ; and 
although in these matters of externals, 
to which the ruthless statute De Vestitu 
has condemned him, he must, of ne- 
cessity, yield the palm to even a Doctor 
of Music; yet of his use, if not of his 
beauty, during the Commemoration 
week, there is not room for the slightest 
doubt. 

Who but Young Oxford could draw 
to his Alma Mater that bright bevy of 
fair damsels and gentle dames, whom 
even the gorgeous Dons and Doctors of 
Music must admit to be the chiefest or- 
naments and crowning grace of the fes- 
tival? Filial affection might, perhaps, 
in rare instances, be so highly cultivated 
as to afford, of itself, a sufficient induce- 
ment to sweet nineteen to journey from 
her country mansion or rectory to the 
interior of the Sheldonian Theatre at 
Oxford, and when there, and beholding 
the annual ceremony of the Encenia ®r 
Commemoration of Founders and Bene- 
factora, to feel herself amply rewarded 
if only she be enabled to pick out the 
— pate from the mushroom bed of 

ild heads among the M.A.’s packed 
beneath her in the theatre pit. Such 
cases as these may occasionally occur, 
in which the personal interest felt in 
some solitary specimen of Gld Oxford 
may carry to the ladies’ gallery—in 
company with the proctorial prudes and 
decanal dowagers—the ‘bright girl- 
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graduates with their golden hair.’ But 
in the majority of instances, although 
the fact may be felt and realized, rather 
than admitted or expressed, are not the 
youthful specimens in the school of 
artsin the gallery above regarded with 
far greater enthusiasm than the speci- 
mens of the old masters in the pit be- 
low? Old Oxford is completely beaten 
here, and in the race for popularity— 
more especially for the maiden stakes— 
Young Oxford wins easily. 

And when the motive power has been 
supplied by Young Oxford for introdue- 
ing the young country belle to his beau- 
teous Alma Mater, and when, in student 
slang,‘ peck and perch’ are required 
for the fuir birds of paradise in the City 
of Colleges, who but Young Oxford can 
best manage this for his sisters and 
cousins, and, haply, some sister's 
or cousin’s particular friend who has 
special claims on his attention? Who 
but Young Oxford can search out lodg- 
ings suited to the habits and purses of 
his friends, in the thronged and expen- 
sive High, the quieter precincts of Ho- 
lyweli, or the district matked out by 
St. Giles’ and Beaumont Street? Who 
but Young Oxford can properly exhibit 
to his country visitors, rapacious in 
sight-seeing, that celebrated collection 
of lions of which his University cati 
show so complete a menagerie in her 
College Halls, Bodleian, Museum, Rad- 
cliffe, Taylor Buildings, Martyrs’ Me- 
morial, and the street of streets, the 
unrivalled High? It is true that the 
country cousins will retain but a very 
vague remembrance of their Oxford 
lionizings, and might even lapse into 
such a state of mental aberration as to 
confound the aristocratic Christ Church 
with the Protestant stronghold of ‘Teddy 
Hall ; but, nevertheless, they could not 
fail to retain an indelible remembrance 
of the general aspect of the City of Col- 
leges, although their mental vision of it 
came before them as a chaotic mass of 
dining-halls, chapels, libraries, gardens, 
quads, rooms, and butteries, possessing 
so many features in common, that it 
was in vain for the fair visitor to the 
Commemoration to do more than bear 
away a hazy impression of the whole, 
notwithstanding the assistance afforded 
her by Young Oxford, whose predomi- 
nant idea and article of faith is, that 
his own peculiar College is the best in 
the University, though, from adverse 
circumstances, not quite so high in 
standing, or in the class list, or on the 
river, as it ought to be. 

And, besides the lionizings and the 
pleasant loiterings in college rooms and 
gardens, who but Young Oxford can 


further enliven the sterner stuff of the 
Commemoration, by arranging for the 
lady visitors those delightful parties, 
which, whether breakfasts, luncheons, 
dinners, tea-fights, or suppers, and 
whether termed cosy, jolly, stunning, 
or no-end-of-a-spread, according to the 
number and nature of the feasters, and 
whether held in town lodgings or col- 
lege rooms, or even, by express permis- 
sion, in the college hall—are regarded 
by the greater portion of the guests as 
banquets of the gods, and feasts that 
have a charm beyond all other festivi- 
ties. Who but Young Oxford can or- 
ganize and carry to a successful issue 
those lighter side-dishes of social life 
that are so acceptable to the lady 
visitors after the heavier pieces de ré- 
sistance provided in the Commemoration 
ample bill of fare—the little excursions 
to Nuneham and Blenheim, the amateur 
concerts and theatricals, the college 
balls and suppers, tie water-parties, 
and masonic fetes? Who, when his 
lady friends demand to see everything 
and tv miss nothing, in Commemoration 
week—who but Young Oxford could 
contrive for them to pass from Bampton 
lectures and choral services to proces- 
sions of boats, banquets, balls, concerts, 
horticultural shows, and all the other 
sights and doings, with as much ease as 
a bagman would construe a page of 
cross-lines in ‘ Bradshaw?’ Who but 
Young Oxford could do all this, and 
much besides this, and make the Com- 
memoration to pass off so agreeably—as 
it always does—to the lady visitors ? 
And Young Oxford is certainly deserv- 
ing of all the kudos that he may receive 
for his effurts in this direction. What 
would the balls be without his aid? It 
is true that Dons do datce, even as 
elephants will trifle with nuts and 
oranges; but ‘ ‘tis not their nature to.’ 
Their normal state is known to be con- 
ducive to other than saltatory perform- 
ances; and, although scandalous ru- 
mours have sometimes been set afloat, 
that, on a young lady's card-tablets at a 
Commemoration ball, undergraduates 
have been thrown over for tutors and 
wardens; and that bachelors (in nature, 
if not of arts) have been obliged to 
succumb to principals, heads of houses, 
and more formidable Fellows ; yet, after 
all, youth is youth, and waltzers are 
waltzers ; and the Commemoration balls 
without their attendant Young Oxford 
would be very poor affairs indeed. 
Then, where would be the boat-races 
and processions, if it was left to Old 
Oxford to monopolize the entertainments 
of the week? Fancy the outrigger 
eights manned by Dons, with the Vice- 
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Chancellor for stroke, and a dean for 
coxswain! Imagine an M.A. or D.D., 
who has handled an oar in the tubs of 
other days, and has come up to his old 
University from his bucolical retirement, 
grandly adipose, and not yet under 
Banting’s treatment, but desirous to re- 
visit the academic groves of his youth, 
and to show his daughters or nieces what 
an Oxford Commemoration is like— 
imagine, I say, this respectable old 
gentleman taking a walk by the river- 
side as far as ‘the Willows;’ and, look- 
ing back to the towers and spires that 
rise above the dark trees in the Christ 
Church meadows, and to that ‘slow, 


broad stream, stirr'd with the languid 
pulses of the oar,’ and looking for the 
first time on the canoes and outriggers, 
which an awkward motion or an un- 
checked sneeze from their occupants 
would seem sufficient to overturn! 
Surely he would deem that Young Ox- 
ford must either be prone to a suicidal 
frame of mind, or be as unmindful of a 
ducking in the Isis as were the Balliol 
‘torpids’ at the Commemoration of '63, 
when, in endeavouring to salute their 
Princess by standing to toss their oars, 
one man lost his balance, and capsized 

2 crew of nine into the water.* Then, 
the Show Sunday—how does Young 


A WALK TO ‘THE WILLOWS.’ 


Oxford enjoy the crowding and throng- 
ing of crinolined women and gowned 
men in the Broad Walk, under the elm 
avenue in the Christ Church meadows, 
and the anything but Sunday talk that 
goes on until Tom tolls the hour for 
retiring ! 

But Young Oxford is seen in his 
chiefest glory at what is really the Com- 
memoration—the Encenia, the cere- 
mony within the walls of the Sheldonian 
Theatre—where, in the presence of the 
Dons, arrayed in a gorgeous semicircle, 
the undergraduates, from their upper 
gallery, look down upon the pit area, 
upon a throng of masters, between 
whom and them is a blooming parterre 
of loveliness and summer dresses, in the 
Ladies’ Gallery; and for whom they 


ene an ample fund of amusement 
y their sayings and doings before and 
during the conferring of degrees, the 
delivery of the Creweian oration, and 
the recitation of the Latin and English 
essays, the Latin verse, and the Newde- 


gate prize poem. It is not too much to 
say that, on such an occasion, Young 
Oxford presents a sight to which none 


* This was afterwards said to be a got- 
up effect. The boat was near to the shore, 
and its crew coolly walked through the 
water to the bank, as though nothing par- 
ticular had occurred ; while the Princess of 
Wales, who had shown alarm at the ‘ acci- 
dent,’ waved her handkerchief in acknow- 
ledgment of the cheers that they gave her 
while they stood in the water. 
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but himself can be his parallel. With 
what a tumult of uproarious rejoicing 
does he besiege the theatre doors in 
Broad Street, where the heads of the 
Caesars (facetiously known as the busts 
of the heads of houses) grimly gaze 
upon the throng of square caps, fighting 
and struggling to get an inch nearer to 
the gates. It happened, on one occa- 
sion, that some lady visitors had acci- 
dentally mingled with this crowd; and 
even the chivalry of Young Oxford 
could not prevent their being sadly 
crushed. The young ladies screamed ; 
when a gallant proctor appeared within 
the gates, and called out, ‘Can you 
make a road?’ ‘Yes, shouted the 
square-caps. ‘ If I open the gates,’ said 
the proctor, ‘will you pledge me your 
honour that you will not come in?’ 
* Yes,’ again shouted the square-caps, 
The proctor unlocked the gates and 
threw them open; the undergraduates 
passed the young ladies safely within 
the railed enclosure ; the proctor locked 
the gates; and then, but not till then, 
the undergraduates renewed their strug- 
gles to smash the obstacle : whereupon 
said the observant proctor, ‘I glory in 
being an Oxford proctor; for I have 
had a proof that Oxford men are men of 
honour.’ 


That proctor, an hour afterwards, was 
doubtless vehemently cheered by the 
undergraduates within the theatre walls, 
for he must have been a popular man. 
But woe unto the proctor’s peace of 
mind and placidity of temper if he has 


been unpopular! For when Young 
Oxford has really squeezed himself 
within those gates, and has been pro- 
pelled up the dreadful staircase that 
finally lands him, all tattered and torn 
and hot and dishevelled, in his own 
peculiar gallery, and has there settled 
down in his place, how the pent-up 
stream of jovial chaff bursts forth with 
a full flood! Favourites are cheered and 
foes are hooted; and it will go hard 
with the examiner or proctor—senior, 
junior, or pro—who has in any way 
made himself obnoxious to the occupants 
of the Undergraduates’ Gallery. Plucks 
and gates and chapels are figuratively 
flung in their teeth; impositions are 
now laid on their own shoulders ; proc- 
torizings and haulings-up, though long 
forgotten by them, are now remembered 
to their confusion; and rash interfer- 
ences in tandems, drags, grinds, hotel- 
spreads, towns and gowns, and those 
other little amusements that sometimes 
accompany the thorough learning of the 
ingenuous arts—all these things are not 
suffered to lie any longer in the tomb of 
the Capulets, but are dragged forth to 


serve as fuel for the fire that is to roast 
the hapless victim. 

The lungs of the undergraduates are 
exercised to their fullest extent in cheers, 
cries, and groans. All the notabilities 
of the day are mentioned in stentorian 
terms, and their names honoured with 
applause or condemned with yells of 
execration. Royalty, of course, is ever 
duly honoured in a city where loyalty is 
a portion of faith, and where the heir of 
the throne is looked upon as the highest 
and best specimen of Young Oxford. 
The Chancellor is pretty sure of a round 
of hearty cheers, especially if he be the 
present popular Chancellor, Lord 
Derby. Political celebrities receive their 
due meed of attention; and they who 
heard the thunderous plaudits that 
greeted Lord Palmerston at the Com- 
memoration of '62 would not question 
his popularity among a body of muscular 
Christians, who, like Young Oxford, 
have a proper reverence for talent and 
pluck, and who, on the same occasion, 
paid the same honours for the same 
cause to the Bayard of British India, 
Sir James Outram. The Bishop of 
Oxford's name is always received with 
cheers ; and the other notabilities of the 
day are variously treated, according to 
circumstances and the fluctuations of 
the delicate gale of popular favour. 
Unhappy individuals in the pit who are 
distinguished by any peculiarity in their 
appearance or dress—like the gentle- 
man with the white hat, and the M.A. 
with the opera-glass, at the Commemo- 
ration of "63;—are assuiled by volleys of 
groans and frantic expressions of dis- 
gust; and even the curators, peelers, 
and other rhadamanthi of the scene, are 
greeted with a similar freedom, and with 
a profusion of gratuitous advice. 

But it is to the Ladies’ Gallery that 
Young Oxford returns again and again 
for a fitting subject for his approbation. 
No class or group of ladies is left un- 
noticed. If they are not designated by 
their dress, they are mentioned by their 
supposed bondage in Cupid’s chains, or 
their wish to be under love's thraldom. 
The cries that are proclaimed from the 
Undergraduates’ Gallery include ‘ the 
ladies in white,’ ‘in pink,’ ‘in mauve,’ 
‘in green,’ or any other predominant 
hues; ‘the ladies who are engaged,’ 
‘the ladies who wish to be engaged,’ 
‘the ladies who are in love,’ ‘ the ladies 
who want to be in love,’ ‘the ladies in 
spoon bonnets,’ ‘the dark girls dressed 
in blue,’ ‘ the ladies in general,’ ‘ the 
ladies in particular’—such are the 
changes that are rung by Young Oxford 
on this attractive theme; and when, at 
the Commemoration of ’63, thunderous 
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cheers followed the cry of ‘ No invidious 
distinctions" on some one proposing 
‘The pretty girls,) Young Oxford testi- 
fied that he looked upon the occupants 
of the Ladies’ Gallery as a bevy of fair 
women. 

Then, when the procession of the 
Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor and his 
pokers has gained a temporary lull in 
the storm of cheers and cries, who but 
Young Oxford can so epigrammatically 
denote the popularity of the individual 
candidates as they are led forward to 
receive their honorary degree? Ories 
of ‘Who is he?’ * What has he done?’ 
* Where did he come from?’ ‘ Take him 
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back’! cannot be very agreeable to the 
feelings of a person who has considered 
himself famous. Who, too, but Young 
Oxford could have the heart to bully a 
good-humoured Public Orator, as was 
done to Mr. Michell, when he delivered 
the Creweian oration in 1863. ‘He's 
pulling faces at the Chancellor!’ ‘Shame, 
shame!’ * The Chancellor's a-laughing 
at you!’ ‘What a jolly old lunatic !' 
‘Oh dear! he’s going to faint!" ‘ Pat 
him on the back!" ‘Give him a glass 
of water!’ ‘Oh, he never takes it.’ 
Fancy having to make a speech, and 
that, too, before the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, interspersed at every sentence 








YOUNG OXFORD (loqguitur)— THREE CHEERS }OR THE YOUNG LADIES THAT ARB ENGAGED.’ 


with such wild chaff as this! and fancy, 
too, on the same occasion, when Dr. 
Travers Twiss, introducing the Duke of 
Neweastle, and describing him as ‘ rei- 
publice observantissimus, studiosisi- 
mus,’ unfortunately paused a second for 
breath, and heard thut instant filled up 
from the gallery with the electric joke, 
‘et Travers Twissimus.’ The Prince of 
Wales had served his apprenticeship to 
this, at the Commemoration of ‘61, when, 
for the greater portion of the festal 
week, the weather was so wretched that 
it might truly be said there was only 


the Vice-Chancellor to remind them of 
Jeune ;* but to the Princess who sat by 
his side, charmingly simple in her white 
and mauve dress, and radiantly beauti- 
ful in her kindly face, the sight must 
not only have been a wondrous novelty, 
and a pageant which, according to the 
testimony of Old Oxford, had not been 
seen within the walls of the theatre 


* Dr. Jeune (now raised to the see of 
Peterborough) was Vice-Chancellor from 
1859 to 1862. It is also noticeable that 
Dr. Wynter was Vice-Chancellor, 1840-43. 
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since it was visited, at the Commemora- 
tion of 1814, by the Prince Regent and 
the allied sovereigns ; but it must also 
have furnished (nay, it did,) ample am- 
terial for amusement and severe trials 
for her gravity. Especially was this 
the ease when the representative of 
Young Oxford, whose duty it was to 
recite the congratulatory poem, broke 
down at the line, ‘The loving trustful- 
ness of those sweet eyes ;’ at which was 
raised a shout of laughter, in which the 
blushing Princess could not but join. 
* Oh, bliss without alloy !’ continued the 
reciter, with an unhappy glance at the 
gods, that drew from them a fresh storm 
of laughter and cries of ‘ Ah! ah!’ 

But Lord Derby’s elegant Latinity 
went far to remove the impression left 
by the congratulatory verse; and when 
this illustrious representative of Old 
Oxford, addressing the royal represen- 
tative of Young Oxford, spoke in the 
following terms of his beautiful bride, 
the blushes of the Princess proved that 
she comprehended the purport of the 
cheers that rang through the theatre at 
the conclusion of the eloquent Chan- 
cellor’s words. They were these, and 
could not be surpassed in fine taste and 
classic oratory by any spoken at the 


sister University in the recent royal- 


visit thereto, which is elsewhere de- 
scribed in these pages :— 

‘De Ea quid loquar? Ipsa adest ; 
et in egregia forme pulchritudine, in 
benigna dulcium oculorum luce, in fronte 
illa nobili et pudica, nobis omnibus, qui 
hic adsumus, innatas virtutes anima, 
velut in speculo mirari licet. Ipsa 
adest; et jam nunc conspectu Tuo 
fruitur, horum omnium ora vultusque 
videt, plausus clamoresque audit, et, 
Ipsa testis, agnoscit quali studio, quanto 
amore, Te, Conjugem Suum, venerabilis 
hee Academia prosequatur. Illam, 
stirpe Regia ortam, gente amicissima 
editam, quacum utinam indies conjunc- 
tiora fiant amicitis nostre vincula, ex 
quo primum die oras nostras tetigit, non 
ut alienam, sed ut indigenam, non 
nospitem, sed familiarem, non nurum, 
sed Filiam dilectissimam suam_ sibi 
Patria hee omnis propriamque vindicat. 


* Salvete iterum iterumque ambo 
Felices ter et amplius 
“ Vos” irrupta “ liget” copula ; nec malis 
Divulsus querimoniis 
Supreme citius “ solvat” amor die.’ 


In the same speech Lord Derby ad- 
dressed the Prince of Wales, then en- 
dued with the degree of Doctor in Civil 
Law, as 

*Te vero, Illustrissime Princeps, non 
modo Heredem, quum Solii tum Vir- 


tutum Illustrium Parentum Tuorum, 
leti et gratulantes salutamus, sed hujus 
Universitatis Alumnum; qui hee intra 
meenia per biennii prope spatium bonis 
artibus diligenter studebas ; neque, ge- 
nerosissimus licet et porphyrogenitus, 
aut illustri genere, aut Solii proximitate, 
turpem desidiam aut effrenam licentiam 
pretegebas, sed Te in omnibus Uni- 
versitatis discipline obsequentem et 
condiscipulis Tuis imsigne exemplar 
prestabas; quippe haud ignarus nemi- 
nem imperii capacem futurum, nisi qui 
adolescens auctoritati obtemperare no- 
verit; ideoque ii qui Tecum in statu 
pupillari versabantur 
* Sensere quid mens rite, quid indoles, 
Nutrita faustis sub penetralibus, 
Posset, quid “ Alberti” paternus 
In Pueros animus “ Britannos.” ’ 


With such a royal example of Young 
Oxford at the Commemoration this pape: 
may be brought to an end. A Prince 
of Waies and his bride can never again 
be seen by us within the walls of the 
Sheldonian Theatre; and while the 
Cambridge Senate House has welcomed 
them in a manner befitting to them- 
selves and the University, the Oxford 
Commemoration of 1864 must content 
itself with paling its lesser fires, and 
reposing upon the rich sheaf of laurels 
that it reaped in 1863. Of the present 
Commemoration it will be sufficient to 
note, that it was brilliant in its weather, 
and successful in its details; that of 
the new D.C.L.’s, Sir Rowland Hill 
—who is, emphatically, the man of 
letters of his time—carried off from the 
men of letters present the largest share 
of the applause bestowed on that portion 
of the Enceenia ; that the spirited author 
of the Latin verse had first to ignore 
the caustic suggestion, ‘ Won't you try 
a little action, sir?’ and then withstand 
the piteous appeal, ‘ Please to wind it 
up, sir!’ that Shakespeare's tercentenary 
was celebrated in the English verse— 
the winner of the * Newdegate,’ as he 
drew breath between his admirably- 
delivered periods being treated toa mild 
inquiry, ‘Have you lunched, sir?’ but 
afterwards to a rattling round of well- 
deserved applause ; that Old Oxford, in 
the person of its Vice-Chancellor, some- 
what lost its temper at Young Oxford's 
chaff, by which, in good truth, it was 
sorely tried; that the tenants of the 
upper gailery gave salvos of applause 
for the Princess of Wales, Lord Derby, 
Lord Palmerston, Disraeli, Garibaldi, 
Denmark, and the Confederates, and 
volleys of hisses for Austria, Prussia, 
the Federals, the French mare, and 
even Mr. Gladstone; that the ladies re- 
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ceived their customary compliments ; 
and that the innovation of ‘The ladies 
with money * was received with a groan 
of disapprobation that stamped the 
mercenary proposition as one utterly 
distasteful to Young Oxford at the Com- 
memoration. More graceful by far— 
better at once, both in wit and in taste 
—was the parting salvo from the pha- 
lanx of Undergraduates who watched 


the last of the ladies leave the semi- 
circle, and file off through the great 
door with their grave and learned com- 
panions,—t Three cheers for the Area 
Belles.’ With these rounds and a part- 
ing bark at the Proctors, given with 
unusual sharpness and goodwill, closed 
the Commemoration of 1864 on a day 
on which grand, grey Old Oxford looked 
its best under an almost Italian sky. 





SOCIETY IN CAMBRIDGE: 
Che Ropal Visit. 


AMBRIDGE is usually a very se- 
C date place. As you walk through 
its quiet streets, even in term time, 
you are struck with its aspect of calm 
repose, peculiar to university towns, 
and seem to inhale, as it were, an at- 
mosphere of academic freedom and 
peace which (pace Earl Russell) 
suggests the most perfect state of ‘ rest- 
and-be-thankfal-dom" you can conceive. 
In point of external beauty it is by no 
means so interesting as the sister-uni- 
versity city; its red brick contrasting 
unfavourably with the venerable white 
stone whose architectural grandeur 
renders Oxford as superior to Cam- 
bridge as to every other town or city 
in the kingdom. But if art has thus 
smiled upon her sister, nature has been 
unusually bountiful to the ancient 
home of Mathesis. The grounds at 
the back of the colleges (the ‘ Backs,’ 
as they are called), with their well- 
trimmed lawns, their magnificent trees, 
and the sleepy old Cam wending his 
dark way among them, give a pictu- 
resque loveliness to the University as 
distinct (if one can so imagine it) from 
the town, which Oxford in vain sighs 
for. 

‘Society’ in Cambridge partakes 
very much of the same character which 
the place presents. Staid, formal din- 
ner-parties, musical evenings, which, in 
the language of stage directions, might 
not inappropriately be termed ‘slow 
music- al evenings, and painfully pro- 
tracted ‘ perpendiculars,’ at which the 
perpendicular is the only position of 
the undergraduate ‘human form di- 
vine’ recognized by college etiquette 
(hence the name)—are the usual forms 
of gaiety in which the academic world 
allows itself to indulge. It is seldom 
that the calm dignity of the university 
mind is unsettled, or the quiet (perhaps 
too quiet) routine of university life dis- 


turbed by such excitement as the visit 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
has just caused. About a fortnight 
before the time fixed for the visit, it 
became evident that something unusual 
was about to happen. A stranger en- 
tering the town would have been struck 
with the synchronous development, in 
every direction, of a taste for external 
smartness and objectionably odoriferous 
new paint. Nor would he be long in 
discovering its cause. He would see 
in every alternate shop-window certain 
advantages which The Royal Visit (in 
large capital letters) enabled the worthy 
tradesman within (who, like most uni- 
versity tradesmen, is a very honest 
fellow, and wouldn’t on any account 
charge you more than double its value 
for anything, unless he thought you 
would pay his bill without looking into 
particulars) to ‘ offer to your notice.’ 
He would, if he looked into the local 
papers, see the occasion ‘ improved ' by 
ingenious impostors on public credulity, 
as thus :—*The Royal Visit! On all 
festive occasions the Public will find 
that Holloway's Pills,’ &.; or * Visit 
of their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales!!! One of the 
chief requisites for real enjoyment dur- 
ing the coming Festivities is Health, 
Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills,’ &e. 

As the looked-for day drew on, he 
would see the preparations assume a 
new form, in the unsightly growth of 
giant wooden stands in every vacant 
spot past which the procession was to 
pass; and he would regret, as we did, 
that the very questionable example set 
last year by the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s was followed in not a few of 
our churchyards. The fronts of these 
timber edifices in time assumed a less 
hideous aspect by the help of ever- 
greens and flowers, and an unlimited 
supply of scarlet and white drapery; 
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and when filled, as they were to over- 
flowing on the day of their Royal High- 
nesses’ arrival, by gaily dressed and en- 
thusiastically loyal spectators, who had, 
many of them, taken their seats at least 
four hours before the procession was 
expected, added not invonsiderably to 
the liveliness and animation of the 
scene. On the morning of Wednesday, 
June 1, the whole town seemed to 
have suddenly broken out into a flag- 
and-evergreen rash —to have been 
taken, as it were, with floral measles, 
which reminded ys very much of the 
sudden eruption of Oxford-blue rosettes 
after the university boat-race last 
Easter. ‘Gown’ and ‘Town’ had 
renewed their old rivalry in their efforts 
to do honour to the royal visitors, and 
express in unmistakable tones the sin- 
cerity of their welcome, and succeeded 
in making the old town exceedingly 
gay and pretty. 

Wednesday heralded the great event 
in the arrival of the Chancellor of the 
University—the Duke of Devonshire; 
whose coming inaugurated the strict- 
ness of academic costume, which to a 
stranger would be the most striking 
change of all. Doctors of Divinity, 
Law, Medicine, assumed their brilliant 
scarlet gowns; and every member of 


the University donned white tie and 
bands, in addition to his usual academic 


The Prince and Princess reached 
Cambridge on Thursday at one o'clock. 
Their visit being made especially to 
the University, no part was taken by 
the town authorities in the reception, 
The Earl of Hardwicke, as Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, received their 
Royal Highnesses at the station, where 
the University Rifle Corps was in at- 
tendance, and did the ‘correct thing’ 
in the way of military honours with 
its ‘usual efficiency.” Each member 
wore a small red and white ribbon as a 
mark of sympathy and respect to the 
Princess. At every point of its pro- 
gress from the station to the old court 
at Trinity, the royal cortége was greeted 
by enthusiastic cheers and every pos- 
sible display of loyalty and admiration ; 
particularly when the procession stopped 
about half way, and an address was 
presented to the Prince by the mayor 
and corporation. The University Vo- 
lunteers headed the procession, to whom 
succeeded the mounted escort of the 
Duke of Manchester's cavalry. Under 
ordinary circumstances the brilliant 
uniforms and splendid appointments of 
this corps would have attracted eager 
attention, as they certainly guve a very 
imposing effect to the spectacle ; but 
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all eyes were turned to the royal car- 
riages, and the anxiety to obtain a good 
view of the beautiful Princess con- 
signed to insignificance the ‘Gorging 
Lord-Muyor's slow’ of cavalry, as the , 
last creation of Mr. Dickens’ brain 
would say. The procession was closed 
by the Town Volunteer Corps. 

On arriving at Trinity the royal cor- 
tége passed in through the ‘King's 
Gateway.’ None but crowned heads 
had ever entered in state through the 
venerable porch, and it was feared 
that college etiquette would have set 
up its back against innovation, even at 
the expense of spoiling one of the most 
striking features of the reception. So 
very conservative (does the word ever 
mean pig-headed?) are we!  Fortu- 
nately, the authorities had the good 
taste to waive this point, and the royal 
carriage entered, took a sweep round 
the quadrangle to the extreme gratifi- 
cation of muny of the fair visitors who 
would have otherwise been disappointed 
of anear view of the Prince and Princess, 
and stopped at the lodge, where the 
Master of Trinity and Lady Affleck 
received the royal visitors, and con- 
ducted them to the Queen's apartment. 

A pavilion had been erected under 


- the shadow of the lodge, and the royal 


party having presently taken their 
seats in it, an address was presented to 
the Prince of Wales by the Chancellor, 
the Vice-C, the Heads of Col- 
leges, &., in \ he University ex- 
pressed its grav ion at the visit of 
his Royal Highness, ‘ especially as he 
was accompanied by the illustrious 
Princess, his royal consort; and 
trusted that they might consider the 
honour thus conferred upon them as a 
proof that his Royal Highness cherished 
a kindly remembrance of the period of 
his residence in Cambridge, and so on, 
with a graceful allusion to the Princess. 
Nothing new or peculiarly original in 
the address; but it bore the stamp of 
sincerity ; and the Prince was pleased 
to express his gratified sense of the 
cordiality of the welvome accorded to 
the Princess and himself. Their Royal 
Highnesses then distributed the prizes 
to the University Volunteers, and the 
ceremony of reception was over. 

By some process we seem to have 
fostered, until it has grown into a fixed 
principle, the idea that royalty is equal 
to any amount of physical exertion ; 
and that to crowd into one day's pro- 
gramme excitement enough for any 
ordinary week is the orthodox way of 
celebrating a royal visit. So that, 
although the Princess had undergone 
the fatigue of a journey from London, 

D 
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of a ‘ triumphal entry’ into Cambridge 
and the perpetual bowing throughout 
it, which i Royal Highness performs 
with such peculiar grace and sweetness, 
but which must require constant and 
‘very tiring exertion, three o'clock saw 
her enter the carriage and drive to the 
Senate House, amid an outburst of 
cheering which did credit alike to the 
loyalty and lungs of the assembled 
Varsity men. 

The scene in the Senate House is 
one we hardly dare attempt to describe. 
The body of the house is chiefly occu- 
picd by ladies, about one-third down 
the centre being kept for members of 
the Senate and their gentlemen friends. 
On the dais at the west end is the 
Chancellor's throne ; and on either side 
were placed three seats, tliose on the 
right for the Prince and Princess and 
the Duke of Cambridge, those on the 
left for the Vice-Chanvellor, the High 
Steward, and the Premier. The north 
and south yalleries are exclusively for 
undergraduates and bachelors, whose 
privilege it is to wear their caps, while 
members of the Senate in the body of 
the house are obliged to uncover, This 
latter point undergraduates are parti- 
cularly careful to enforce; and any un- 
fortunate person, either through inad- 
vertence or ignorance of Senate House 
etiquette and undergraduate . rights, 
venturing to enter with his hat on is at 
once greeted with shouts of ‘Cap!’ 
‘cap! ‘cap! which always have the 
effect of unroofing him, in spite of the 
extremest moral courage or obstinacy. 

Both galleries were tilled long before 
the hour fixed for their Royal High- 
nesses to arrive, and the undergraduates 
amused themselves in their usual 
fashion. Proceedings on their part 
were opened by cheers for the ladies 
generally, succeeded by peculiarly 
caustic remarks on the capillary attrac- 
tion of the gentleman down below who 
would not take his hat off. Suggestions 
were made as to the advisability of 

bonneting’ him, if any neighbour 
would be so obliging; and doubts ex- 
pressed that his hair was not his own : 
did the gentleman wear a wig? and if 
so, had he paid for it? until at last the 
poor man was obliged to request a 
neighbour to remove his hat; und the 
conspromise thus effected was greeted 
by the victors with a round of applause. 
Then followed more cheers for the ladies 
‘in blue,’ ‘ip pink,’ and then, sum- 
marily, ‘out of pink;’ and these were 
succeeded, by way of relief, by a roar of 
groans and hisses for ‘Gladstone and 
Democracy, Mr. Bright, and Earl 
Russell. The arrival of the Premier 


(of whom the Johnians are so justly 
proud) wag announced from the gallery, 
and kept the house ringing with clieers 
for two or three minutes ; and it seemed 
that there was no limit to the power 
and endurance of undergraduate lungs; 
for as soon as one set of cheers subsided 
another theme was started, and execra- 
tions of General Butler, hearty cheers 
for Professor Kingsley, ‘ the South,’ and 
Lord Derby, followed each other in 
rapid and almost deafening succession, 
until the shouts without announced the 
approach of the Princess. Respectful 
silence at once ensued, and was main- 
tained until her Highness reached the 
dais and tumed, when immediately 
there rang out a burst of applause, 
which fairly eclipsed in intensity and 
duration any previous effort: her Royal 
Highness's evident pleasure gave a zest 
to the cheering, which would have con- 
tinued in all probability for ten minutes 
longer, had not the Prince's arrival 
created a necessity for a second silence. 
His Royal Highness was almost as 
warmly greeted as the Princess had 
been; and the echo of the last cheer 
for him had hardly died out, when 
‘Three cheers for the Danes’ set hats 
waving again, and supplied a very fair 
test of the pulmonary condition of the 
male part of the assemblage. Austria 
now came in for no measured expres- 
sion of dislike and censure ; and it then 
seemed possible that the real business 
of the congregation would be proceeded 
with, when another cry, ‘ Three cheers 
for the Queen,’ followed by ‘Three for 
the King of Denmark,’ again scattered 
all order to the winds, and tried the 
patience of the Public Orator, who was 
waiting all this time for a chance of 
beginning his oration. Quiet being at 
length gained, more from sheer exhaus- 
tion than for any other reason, the 
Public Orator (the Rev. W. G. Clark), 
taking the Prince by the right hand, 
gave a short Latin address; and his 
Royal Highness was then created a 
Doctor of Law by the Chancellor. The 
Duke of Cambridge was next admitted, 
and the Public Orator then proceeded 
with his speech. Now speeches—even 
in English—have a tendency to become 
tedious, especially to that portion of the 
‘audience’ who are so far from the 
speaker as to be excluded from the 
category of hearers; and this tendenc 

is somewhat increased when the rove | 
is in Latin, and the greater part of the 
addressees far too full of life and mis- 
chief to listen quietly to a ‘discourse ’ 
in a dead language. Consequently, the 
Orator was favoured with oquent re- 
quests to ‘cut it short,’ to ‘go ahead,’ 
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and so on; which disconcerted him 
much less than they amusea the royal 
listeners. Those who were near enough 
to catch all that fell from the Orator, 
picked up many a crumb of eloquence 
and wit—reward sufficient for their 
patient attention. We do not give the 
speech, partly because it would not be 
interesting to many of our readers, and 
—and partly that we are utterly unable 
to remember more than tliree consecu- 
tive words of the original. Degrees 
were then conferred on Lord Spencer, 
Lord Alfred Hervey, Lord Harris, and 
General Knollys; the Chancellor’s me- 
dals were presented to the successful 
candidates; and three prize poems 
having been recited in what w« will— 
not to be hypercritical—call a good 
monotone, the congregation was dis- 
solved. It was now four o'clock; and 
the Princess must have been heartily 
glad fo return to Trinity, there to re- 
cruit a little before the fatigues of the 
evening. 

At half-past six the royal carriage 

ssed out of Trinity, conveying the 

rince and Princess and the ‘ Royal 
George’ to dine with the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, the Master of Peterhouse. They 
were cheered very warmly at this and 


every other appearance in public; and- 


if the exertion of acknowledging so 
much enthusiastic loyalty were trying 
to their Royal Highnesses, they must at 
least have been gratified at the display 
of such real respect and affection. 

About nine their Royal Highnesses 
left Peterhouse with their suite, and 
attended the A. D. ©.* performance, 
which commenced, as soon as the royal 
party was seated, with the farce of 
*Whitebait at Greenwich.’ The piece 
well deserves to be called a screaming 
farce : it kept the house in a continuous 
roar of laughter througiiout, and at the 
close was warmly applauded by the 
Prince and the Duke of Cambridge, 
equally with the rest of the peculiarly 
‘select’ audience. We thought at its 
close that the force of comedy ‘could 
no tarther go;’ but in the burlesque 
which followed—Mr. Byron's ‘ Aladdin, 
or the Wonderful Scamp'—Mr. Bur- 
nand's inimitable acting was equal to 
anything we have ever seen even on the 
London boards. Mr. Twiss also deserves 
special mention. 

At the conclusion of the burlesque 
their Royal Higlnesses took their de- 
parture for the ball given by the Uni- 


* For the benefit of some of our readers 
we may explain that the A,D.C. is not a 
military corps, Expand the letters, and 
on assume the form—* Amateur Dramatic 
Club.” 


versity in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
There had been great difference of 
opinion among the Trading members of 
the Senate as to tlie propriety of allow- 
ing the museum to be used as a ‘ dancing 
booth,’ and a very clever squib was put 
out by Professor Selwyn on the subject 
of the ‘hospitium saltatorium '— the 
Latin rendering of ‘ball’ in the grace 
which passed the Senate bya large ma- 
jority. In the verses an unknown M.A. 
is represented discussing the propriety 
and nature of the ball with the Procan- 
ccllarius : ‘Who will dance? The re- 
verend doctors, or the masters of arts’ 
or perliaps only the undergraduates ?, 
To which the Vice-Chancellor auswers, 
* We will all dance.’ 


* Orbis et uxor amans ardet inire choros.’ 


‘Oh,’ says the M.A., ‘ then, what shall 
we dance? Perl.aps a Spanish minuet 
will be most becoming.’ 

‘No, no,’ quoth Mr, Vice-Chancellor, 
‘that is quite out of date, Such slow 
dances do not suit the rapid young 
gentlemen of the present dey :— 


* Hastati potius—Gyrusque et Polka—.upremus 
Sub matutind luce—Rogerus eques.’ 


However, the grace, as we have said, 
passed the Senate, and the ball, in 
point of brilliancy and numbers, was 
quite a success. The entrance-hall of 
the Museum was hung with drapery 
from the ceiling to the floor (Danish 
colours, of course), and the corners 
rounded off with crescents of choice 
plants, which gave a great charm to the 
scene. The galleries, the largest of 
which was set apart for dancing, re- 
quired no decoration, while the fine pic- 
tures with which the walls are hung 
relieved the monotony of the proceed- 
ings, or rather of the absence of uny pro- 
ceedings whatever, until the arrival of 
the royul guests. The Prince opened 
the ball with the Duchess of Manches- 
ter, the Princess dancing with the Duke 
of Cambridge. At first the royal purty 
somewhat hid themselves in the room 
specially set apart for them ; but, at the 
request of the Prince, a space was 
cleared in the centre of the large gal- 
lery, in which their Royal Higlnesses 
danced during the rest of the evening. 
Yes, the ball was a success in poirtt of 
brilliancy and numbers; but there were 
drawbacks to any great enjoyment. Two 
square yards is lardly enough for a set 
in a quadrille; and it is difficult to 
waltz with ease or gracefulness when 
you have to pick your way with such 
consummate care through a moving sea 
of lace, tulle, silk, and the framework 
which supports it all. Their Royal 
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Highnesses left the ball shortly after 
two, and the ‘general company’ soon 
followed. 

Friday’s festivities were appropriately 
commenced with service in the magni- 
ficent chapel of King’s. The Litany 
was sung, and an antliem, which —as in 
our opinion it did but little credit to the 
taste of the committee extraordinary 
who chose it—we forbear to mention. 
From King’s the Prince and Princess, 
and the greater part of the company 
who had attended the service, proceeded 
to the Senate-house, to witness the con- 
ferring of degrees on those whom it 

leased the University especially to 
,onour on this occasion. For nearly 
two hours the galleries had been filled, 
and were even more crowded than on 
the previous day. The usual licence of 
speech prevailed, and the undergradu- 
ates showed no disposition to waive their 
right to uncap any member of the Se- 
nate who dared to resist their power. 
The Bishop of Oxford and Professor 
Selwyn were very warmly honoured ; 
and alternate changes of groans and 
cheers were rung on Earl Russell and 
Professor Kingsley, Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Derby, Mr. Bright and Mr. Dis- 
raeli; and then for a second or two the 
fun flagged, until a witty undergraduate, 
struck with a very brilliant idea, cried 
out, ‘Three groans for the opposite 
gallery,’ and the house rang with shouts 
of laughter, mingled with groans, hisses, 
and ironical cheers from the ‘ opposi- 
tion.’ Perhaps the most unanimous re- 
viling fell to the lot of Mr. Spurgeon : 
groan succeeded to groan, like the up- 
heaving and sinking of the mighty 
ocean-swell, or the moaning of a con- 
science stricken congregation in his own 
Tabernacle. 

The arrival of the Prince and Princess 
was greeted even more warmly than on 
Thursday, and an equal round of sym- 
pathetic cheering succeeded for ‘the 
Danes’ and ‘the King of Denmark.’ 
The Princess was looking much better, 
and her bright smile was encouragement 
enough to the loyal fellows in tle gal- 
leries to continue their cheers for Den- 
mark and groans for her enemies (among 
whom Earl Russell was again enume- 
rated) as long as human nature could 
hold out, nn they only stopped when 
it Was found physically impossible to 
keep up the spirit of the thing. The 
prize poems were then recited, and we 
could not help thinking how peculiarly 
interesting it must have been for their 
Royal Highnesses to have to listen for 
a quarter of an hour to the solemn 
spouting of a Greek ode. No doubt the 
interruptions from the galleries were 


cruel to the young orator, contrary to 
etiquette, and so on; but as they evi- 
dently relieved the tedium of the recita- 
tion, and amused in some degree the 
royal visitors, we imagine very few really 
regretted them. 

Next came the conferring of degrees. 
The applause was deafening for Lord 
Palmerston, and almost equally loud for 
Sir E. B. Lytton ; while Earl Granville, 
the Duke of Manchester, Lord Stanhope, 
Lord Eversley, Lord Leigh, and Sir C. 
L. Eastlake were presented, with the 
cheering which usually accompanies 
such ceremonies. But when the Public 
Orator took Dean Stanley by the hand a 

rfect hurricane of cheers and hisses 

urst forth, and could not be quelled— 
although Mr. Clark three or four times 
tried to begin his oration, and the Chan- 
cellor himself rose and beckoned with 
his hand for silence—unutil the Dean's 
opponents, wearied out with their efforts 
to drown the storm of cheers which 
overtopped their execrations, fairly gave 
in. The Orator then proceeded to speak 
of the Dean's chivalrous character, his 
travels with the Prince, his truth, his 
moral courage, and concluded :—‘ Te 
igitur, Oxoniensibus tuis invidemus; 
talis quum sis, noster esto.’ The degree 
of LL.D. was then conferred on him, 
and afterwards on Mr. Beresford Hope, 
Dr. Watson, Professor Hoffmann, and 
Professor Wheatstone. The congrega- 
tion was then dissolved ; and, as a part- 
ing stab at the Dean of Westminster, 
three feeble cheers were raised for Canon 
Wordsworth, which were . responded to 
by hisses from the Dean’s friends. 

At two o'clock the Provost of King’s 
entertained their Royal Highnesses and 
suite at a déjewner in the college hall; 
and afterwards conducted them to a 
marquee on the bank of the river to see 
the boat-procession, The boats rowed 
quickly past in the order of their posi- 
tion on the river, and returning, drew 
up opposite the marquee, forming a raft 
across the stream. The head boat on 
the river— Trinity Hall—was very pret- 
tily and loyally decorated with red and 
white peonies; and each had a small 
Danish flag, about a foot square, waving 
in the bows, The Lady Margaret Club 
uniform (red and white) especially at- 
tracted the Princess's notice. Ata given 
signal the crews tossed their oars, and 
rose in a body to give the Prince and 
Princess as hearty, if not as deafening, 
a cheer as had ever greeted them, Then 
they resumed their seats, one at a 
time, and rowed off, receiving a parting 
ovation from the remaining crews and 
the crowds on the bank. 

The royal party then went by the 
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backs of the colleges to the beautiful 
grounds of St. John’s, where the horti- 
cultural féte was being held. The Prin- 
cess, in the most graceful and charming 
manner, distributed tle prizes to the 
successful students of the School of Art ; 
and an address having, by the Prince's 
request, been delivered to the students 
by Sir C. Eastlake, the royal party re- 
turned by the Backs into Trinity. In 
the evening a ball was given in honour 
of their Royal Highnesses; but, as it 
was exclusively Trinity, we are unable 
to give any particulars. 

Here ended their Royal Highness’s 
visit to the University. They remained 
throughout Saturday morning as guests 
of the Master of Trinity, and visited 
some of the spots endeared to the Prince 
by many a pleasant incident of his col- 
lege life, and left Cambridge about 


three, having first paid a visit to Mad- 
ingley Hall, the Prince’s residence while 
at the University. 

We trust the Prince and Princess will 
always look back with unmixed gratifi- 
cation to the two days spent at dear old 
Cambridge. Nota single contretemps 
occurred to mar even for a moment their 
pleasure, which must have been en- 
hanced by the riglit leal and loyal sym- 
pathy, respect, and affection felt and 
shown by every class both in the Uni- 
versity and town. Nor will the visit 
have been without effect if, as it un- 
doubtedly must, it assures the people 
how really their future sovereign is in- 
terested in their well-being and well- 
doing, and thus binds more closely to 
the crown the esteem and love of thou- 
sands of true hearts among us. y 

C. Y. 


THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. 
A Story of London Life. 


By tHe Avuruor or ‘Tse Morais or MAyratr.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
* SITTING OUT.’ 


‘I am afraid you have forgotten 
me, Miss Fleming. Your face does 
not show the faintest sign of awaken- 
ing recognition.’ 

Her face was blushing beautifully: 
Paul thought so as she raised it to 
him. 

‘I recognize you perfectly, Mr. 
Chichester. I heard your name an- 
nounced, and thought you would 
come to speak to me—that is, of 
course, after you had gone to speak 
to Jane.’ 

And then she gave him her hand; 
and felt that she had re-opened the 
acquaintance with great tact and 
discretion. It made her feel so 
thoroughly at her ease to allude to 
Miss Dashwood at once. 

‘ After I had spoken to Jane, of 
course,’ repeated Paul. ‘Jane is 
looking very well this evening, and 
dancing with Peel, too,’ he added, 
lowering his voice. ‘Poor little 
Jane! I am glad to see all these 
reports about Miss Lynes have not 
had the effect of making her mise- 
rable. It must be a horrible blow to 


a pretty woman to be rivalled bya 
plain one.’ 

‘A horrible blow, Mr. Chichester, 
but not so bad as to be beaten with 
one’s own arms. It would be more 
bearable to a very lovely person to 
be outshone by money or rank, or 
ability, or anything in the world 
than superior loveliness to her own— 
I should think so, at least,’ she in- 
terrupted herself quickly. ‘I know 
nothing at all, practically, of such 
things.’ 

‘Oh? 

‘ How do you come to be informed 
of the reports about Miss Lynes, 
Mr. Chichester? I should have 
thought even Bath scandal had not 
wings sufficiently strong to travel to 
London.’ 

‘I have several channels of com- 
munication with this place,’ an- 
swered Paul. ‘Jane Dashwood 
writes to me, as you know, and 
then, a few days ago I was in Bath, 
myself.’ 

‘A few days ago ?—since I have 
been here ?’ 
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‘I was in Bath last week. Why 
do you look surprised ?’ 

‘I thought Jane would have men- 
tioned it, that is all. She generally 
tells me everything that is going on.’ 

‘But Jane did not know it. My 
comings and goings are very fitful 
at all times, Miss Fleming, and I 
have other interests in Bath as well 
as Miss Dashwood.’ 

‘Indeed. I was not aware of it—’ 
began Esther ; then she stopped her- 
self abruptly. All Milly’s hints 
and stories about Paul came sud- 
denly on her recollection, and gave 
other meaning to the remark, which, 
for a second, she had foolishly be- 
lieved contained a half-allusion to 
herself. 

In spite of all her self-command, 
her eyes rested with visible aversion 
upon the bouquet of rare flowers 
that he held in his hand. No doubt 
these were destined for, or in some 
way connected with, the same 
mysterious personage of whom she 
had already heard so much. 

Paul seemed half to guess her 
thoughts. 

‘You look disapprovingly at my 
Are they 
I had hoped you 


flowers, Miss Fleming. 
not good ones? 
would admire them,’ and he held 
the bouquet out as though he ex- 
pected her to take it. 

But Esther only bent her head 
down slightly. ‘They are beautiful 


flowers, Mr. Chichester. There 
cannot be two opinions as to the 
merits of white camellias and heaths 
at this season of the year.’ 

‘Then why do you look at them 
with such undisguised contempt ?’ 

‘I never look at flowers with con- 
tempt. Iam not accustomed to see 
men carry bouquets, and I think it 
rather——’ 

* Pray do not hesitate.’ 

‘Rather effeminate, then, espe- 
cially for you. Camellias and white 
heath would suit Mr. Peel better.’ 

‘And you really think that I 
carry a bunch of flowers for my own 
gratification, Miss Fleming?” 

‘You did not give them to Jane 
just now, when you had an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. If they are not 
for her, of course they must be for 
yourself.’ 

‘I do not see that that is a positive 


sequitur. There are other persons 
in the world besides Jane Dashwood 
and me.’ 

‘And you bring such flowers as 
those to a ball with the vague in- 
tention of bestowing them on any 
possibly-interesting people you may 
meet. You must have a great deal 
of money to throw away, I should 
think.’ 

‘I bought these flowers neither 
for Jane nor for myself,’ said Paul, 
gravely. ‘I brought them from 
town for a person to whom such 
things give pleasure—a person who 
never goes to balls, Miss Fleming— 
and when I reached Bath I found it 
was too late to send them to their 
destination to-night. They would 
have withered by to-morrow, and I 
brought them here for you. Will 
you have them?’ 

Esther hesitated. These flowers, 
after all, then, were destined for the 
same hands that had received all 
Paul’s former gifts; and yet—and 
yet her heart throbbed with” a 
reasonless emotion, wildly akin to 
joy, as he told herso. The straight- 
forward words, his calm eyes looking 
so fully into hers, were they not 
most unlike those of a lover speak- 
ing to an indifferent person of the 
woman that he loved? 

The colour fluttered to her face. 
A strange look, half-curiosity, half- 
pleasure, stole over Paul’s. 

‘You refuse my gift wholly and 
without reserve, Miss Fleming?’ 

*I—I—oh, Mr. Chichester, I am 
so fond of flowers!’ And she took 
them, and raised them to her face. 

No subtle odour in the old home- 
garden on breathless autumn nights, 
no fragrance of fresh woods—even 
wandering in their cool shades with 
Oliver—had ever smote her sense 
with keenest delight as did the faint 
perfume of these few hot-house 
flowers in the hot atmosphere of 
Mrs. Strangways’ drawing-room. 
She smelt the jessamine again upon 
the balcony at Weymouth. She 
saw the stars shining on her 
through the soft purple of the 
night. She looked at the moon 
which had travelled away so far 
above the silent sea, and knew that 
she too had travelled far from the 
land of childish peace, and was 
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standing with a wonder, half-pain 
half-rapture, upon the shore of ac- 
tual life and actual passion ! 

‘Esther, you lazy creature,’ broke 
in Jane Dashwood’s voice close be- 
side her, ‘this is the second dance 
that you and Paul arg sitting out 
together. I really cannot allow 
such things when you are under 
my protection. You must get up 
and dance, merely to save appear- 
ances.’ 

‘But, my dear Jane, you know I 
don't care for dancing.’ 

‘That doesn't matter. If people 
sit out in Bath they are more talked 
about than if they dance any number 
of times together; and it would be 
too trying to my feelings if Paul 
was to get himself talked about. 
Mr. Chichester, will you ask Miss 
Fleming for this waltz? 

Miss Dashwood was looking won- 
derfully handsome; her cheeks 
flushed scarlet, her blue eyes full of 
light; for she was taking Arthur 
Peél’s arm, and her ears were 
drinking in all the poison of his 
most tender whispers. He had duly 
gone through the ponderous duty 
of one fast dance with Miss Lynes, and 
was now contrasting her heavy tread 
and cumbrous waist with Jane’s 
light little form and graceful supple 
movements. ‘It is like riding a 
thoroughbred after galloping on a 
dray-horse, Jenny,’ he had whis- 
pered to his partner in the first turn 
of the waltz. No wonder such an 
exquisite simile had made poor 
Jane’s eyes light up with pleasure, 
although she knew full well that 
Arthur had done his best to make 
Miss Lynes smile upon him during 
every moment that he had danced 
with her. 

* Mr. Chichester, did you hear my 
request? Will you ask Miss Fleming 
for this waltz? 

*I don’t know whether Miss Flem- 
ing waltzes,’ said Paul, looking at 
Esther. ‘If she does,I shall be de- 
lighted to become her partner.’ 

Esther had never danced except 
with the girls at school, and she had 
a vague feeling that it would be 
wrong for her to begin any wider 

experiences during Oliver’s absence. 
* You know I don’t dance much, 
Jane. I only learnt six months, and 


T am not at all sure of getting well 
through this awfully quick pace that 
everyone seems to go at.’ 

‘ Then, if you have never waltzed, 
don’t begin now,’ said Paul, quickly. 
‘There are advantages in sitting out 
quietly, which these people who rush 
through the night at the rate of a 
dozen miles an hour cannot at all 
appreciate.’ 

Jane Dashwood shrugged her 
pretty shoulders and then whirled 
away with Arthur Peel. She knew 
instinctively, better than Esther did, 
the meaning that lay in Paul’s 
words, and how soon he and his 
companion would find that they 
suited each other. Did the thought 
give her pain? Not an approach to 
the anguish which any defalcation, 
even the slightest, of Arthur's cost 
her, but some faint pangs notwith- 
standing. Mock though his alle- 
giance had been, she had held sway 
over Paul Chichester, Aad known 
him listen for half an evening con- 
tentedly to her lively chatter; and 
there was too much of coquetry en- 
grained among the better qualities 
of Jane Dashwood’s heart for her to 
look on at the secedance of any one 
out of her dozen vassals without dis- 
pleasure. 

‘You are all taking to the heavy 
style,’ she remarked to Arthur Peel 
in the next interval of the waltz. 
‘You to Miss Lynes, Paul to poor 
Esther. Milly and I will have no 
chance left, unless we can add a few 
cubits to our stature, and half a 
hundred weight or so to our bulk.’ 

*“ Poor Esther” looks doosed 
well,’ Mr. Peel remarked. ‘ I never 
thought anything of her before, but, 
by Jove, if she was a little more 
animated you'd all have to look out, 
Miss Dashwood. I never saw a finer 
set head and shoulders in my life, 
and your friend Paul seems to think 
80 too.’ 

Now it is quite impossible for 
me to state with certainty what 
opinions Mr. Chichester was form- 
ing. I may say, however, that he 
had a tolerably fair opportunity of 
arriving at the conclusions assigned 
to him by Arthur Peel. On the 
plea of gaining greater quiet he had 
persuaded Miss Fleming to move to 
a kind of small conservatory, or al- 
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cove, leading out from the drawing- 
room, dimly lighted as Mrs. Strang- 
ways knew how to light, and where 
soft-falling crimson velvet draperies 
showed forth in delicate relief one 
or two marble statues of rare excel- 
lence grouped in the centre. 

The dim light, the simple lines of 
falling drapery suited Esther’s style 
of face admirably, better than all 
the glare and brilliancy of the ball- 
room. Paul noted, as he had not 
done before, the noble contour of 
cheek and throat, the broad soft 
brow, the peach-like texture of the 
clear dark skin; all the charms 
which in some quiet somewhat se- 
vere faces like Esther's; grow 
stronger with time rather than strike 
you on the first occasion that you 
look at them. She had none of Mrs. 
Strangways’ queen-like features and 
brilliant decided colouring; none of 
Jane Dashwood’s piquant changing 
graces; but Paul was just begin- 
ning to see in her a loveliness greater 
than either—the loveliness of entire 
freshness, both body and soul, the 
loveliness of repose, the loveliness 
of thought. 

You could not think of Mrs. 
Strangways as she must be in a few 
years hence without picturing to 
yourself the wreck of a fair woman, 
well preserved, doubtless, to the 
last, but a wreck still. Jane Dash- 
wood owed every one of her attrac- 
tions to bloom and youth. The 
little infantine features, the constant 
smile, the flitting colour, all the se- 
ductions of twenty would be insipid, 
if not actually charmless, in another 
dozen years at latest. 

But you could think of Esther 
Fleming as beautiful at thirty; 
beautiful with children growing up 
round her; beautiful with all her 
fresh youth and colour faded, and 
with her dark hair grey. She pos- 
sessed the essentials of abiding beauty 
—eyes with loveand thought in them, 
features rather grandly cut than 
soft or pretty, a complexion of per- 
fect delicacy, but not too bright or 
fragile to go through the wear and 
tear of common life. 

An unwonted feeling of peace came 
over Paul Chichester’s weary spirit as 
he looked at her. He had never met 
any woman before whose beauty 


had not in some sort troubled while 
it charmed him, calling up vain 
spectres of the youth and passion of 
which his colourless life was shorn ! 
Esther alone soothed him. As he 
looked at her involuntarily the 
painless years of his long-buried 
youth came before him; involun- 
tarily rose the hope of some name- 
less peace that the future might 
hold in store for him. Hope to 
him, who had so long given over 
the vaguest shadow of hope! If he 
analyzed this at all, must it not 
crumble into ashes in a second, as 
all _ hopes had done ? 
uppose just because the emo- 
tions ey aroused were intangible 
and vague, faint murmurs of far-off 
happiness, not any present incarna- 
tion of vivid living pleasure, did 
Esther’s face and voice sink quickly 
into Paul’s heart, and he dared sur- 
render himself to the spell without 
any of the harsh self-warnings with 
which he ordinarily armed himself 
against all syren seductions or al- 
lurements. He thought, or be- 
lieved he thought, that he would 
like to know Esther was engaged; 
that while she undoubtedly awak- 
ened thoughts of quiet love she was 
not a woman to be himself in love 
with; that if friendship were ever 
possible with a girl of eighteen it 
would be so for Esther Fleming. 
He thought all this, and looked 
more closely at Esther Fleming’s 
delicate drooping profile, and long 
dark lashes, and young round cheek, 
surrendering himself, I must con- 
fess, to the perilous pleasure of this 
ro a with such thorough 
will, that before half an hour 
had past every one in the room was 
saying how shamefully Jane Dash- 
wood had been thrown over again, 
and how Mr. Chichester had just 
made some new girl an offer behind 
the curtains in the back drawing- 
room. 

‘ Yes, Miss Fleming, I like to think 
of you as not waltzing.’ They were 
on the same ome => Nothing 
is more significant of on 
liking than when the most S trivial 
subject takes so long to exhaust. 
‘There are just one or two people 
in the world whom one likes to be- 
lieve unsophisticated and fresh. 
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Now all freshness must, by the in- 
evitable sequence of natural laws, be 
gone from any woman who has been 
eues and jostled through a few 

undred or a few score—yes, or one 
such crowd as we are looking at 
now.’ 

‘That is a very sweeping con- 
demnation of yours. All girls dance, 
except some very few like myself who 
have been brought up in the wilds 
of the country all their life.’ 

‘ Then those few are the only ones 
whose hearts can be fresh. There 
are some feelings as fragile as the 
flowers all these young ladies wear 
on their breasts, and which are 
heated, and withered, and broken 
by the close pressure of the first 
waltz. Such flowers don’t get fresh 
again, however pure the air and 
water may be you give them next 


‘No, but young ladies are really 
not as susceptible as flowers, Mr. 
Chichester. Of course it is very 
pretty and romantic to think they 
are; but I should think, in plain 
truth, most of the girls we see here 


go through their waltzes and galops” 


without thinking of what they are 
doing or of their partners either. 
Waltzing is the business of their 
life, neither less nor more.’ 
‘Exactly, you could not express 
their condition more clearly; but 
how many phases must they have 
gone through before arriving at a 
stage in which a score of successive 
crushes, and a score of successive 
men to support them through the 
crushes, awaken no other sensation 
than that of going about any ordi- 
nary business? ‘The flowers don’t 
wither any more because there is no 
more life in them. Those natural 
unsubstantial ones that the first ball 
or two dried up for ever, are replaced 
by good artificial ones, no longer 
perfumed or fragile, but showy and 
well painted, and an excellent imi- 
tation of nature, and warranted not 
to suffer in any way under any cir- 
cumstances in which they may be 
placed. Now, my own tastes are 
singular, perhaps, but I see more 
beauty in one little tuft of purple 
thyme from the moors than in all 
these Paris-made roses and lilies 


that fill Mrs. Strangways’ rooms. ’ 


‘So‘do I, Mr. Chichester; but 
though I can’t argue, I feel what 
you say about dancing is not quite 
fair. If I had lived in a town, like 
the Dashwoods, I should have got 
to like waltzing from the time I 
was fourteen, as they have, and yet 
I don’t believe I should have been 
the whited sepulchre that your nice 
little metaphor implies. I know I 
should not,’ Miss Fleming added in 
rather an indignant tone. ‘ I could 
join in the dancing this moment, and 
not be any the worse for it at the 
end of the evening.’ 

‘Possibly,’ said Paul, coolly; 
‘there are some exceptional natures 
against which evil glances without 
wounding, but it is better not to 
have met the stroke at all. I would 
like to know through what hands 
even my tuft of wild thyme had 
passed before it came into mine.’ 

Involuntarily Esther looked full 
round upon him, and in the honest 
blood that rose up and spoke out of 
Oliver in her face, there was a con- 
fession. Paul read it in that full 
gaze, in that flush of childish shame, 
and he read it aright; read it as few 
men ofhis age similarly placed would 
have done. 

‘ And if it was not for me at all, 
Miss Fleming, if it was kept by the 
hand that first plucked it, I could 
find infinitely more refreshment in 
the one breath I was allowed to have 
of this piece of wild thyme than in 
being permitted free possession of 
any hot-bed flowers here. Look at 
Mrs Strangways’—he interrupted 
himself rather abruptly—‘ how long, 
I wonder, is it since her wild thyme 
days? Had she ever any? It is 
difficult to think of such a look 
having ever risen on her face as 
came up on yours just now, Miss 
Fleming.’ 

‘I can’t conquer my dislike to 
Mrs. Strangways, though I can give 
no reason for feeling it,’ said Esther, 
glad to escape to less interesting but 
more neutral ground again. ‘ Look 
at her manner as she stands there 
looking into Arthur Peel’s face, 
and whispering to him, and making 
him hold her fan and button her 
glove for her!’ 

‘Miss Fleming, don’t be severe. 
You don’t know all the secret turn- 
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ings, the miseries, the temptations 
of Mrs. Strangways’ life. 

‘I should be sorry to know them. 
I only think of her as Jane Dash- 
wood’s associate, and I am quite 
certain some day she will play Jane 
false if it is in her power.’ 

‘ Their characters are very differ- 
ent ones, said Paul, coolly. ‘ Jane 
has no moral self-possession, no 
command over either her feelings or 
her temper. A sudden burst of 
passion, or a sudden revulsion of 
repentance, would undo all her 
strongest resolves in a moment. 
Mrs. Strangways is unembarrassed 
by temper in any form. She knows, 
intuitively, the precise point of 
strongest resistance in any thing or 
person that she desires to win, and 
throws herself upon it without 
either heat or noise. Her victories 
are won in her dressing-room, in 
her own cool brain, before she at- 
tempts to win them abroad; and 
whatever she has set herself reso- 
lutely to conquer she conquers. Of 
course, Jane must lose in any game 
where they play on different sides. 
Mrs. Strangways, in addition to her 
beauty, is a person of a very high 
and unusual order of ability.’ 

‘Don’t ask me to share in your 
admiration of her, Mr. Chichester. 
The only favourable thing I can 
bring myself to say of Mrs. Strang- 
ways is that she is beautiful, ex- 
tremely beautiful, more lovely than 
anything I ever saw before out of a 

icture. When I have said so much 
must be silent.’ 

‘She is very beautiful,’ said Paul, 
and as he spoke Mrs. Strangways 
passed before them, and Esther saw 
that her eyes and Chichester’s met. 
* Beautiful with that fair luxuriant 
beauty which, as far as mere phy- 
sique goes, is always, to me, the 
highest type of all. I never saw 
such masses of real golden hair as 
hers upon any other English wo- 
man’s head.’ 

‘ And what are the mental qualities 
you think of so high and noble an 
order, Mr. Chichester?’ 

‘ Those we were speaking of just 
now; her self-reliance, her keen in- 
sight, her courage; but I don’t 
think I made use of the words grand 
or noble, Miss Fleming, did I?’ 


‘IT am ignorant of the world,’ cried 
Esther, rather hotly. ‘I am accus- 
tomed to think of married women 
as satisfied with their children and 
homes. It is repugnant to me to 
see a person of Mrs. Strangways’ age 
as eager and athirst for admiration 
as @ foolish girl of seventeen.’ 

‘And you don’t think it possible 
that you judge her too severely ? 

‘I think it is very possible, but I 
know I shall never change in my 
own opinions.’ 

‘You don’t think that strong na- 
tural tendencies, that years of bad 
training, that unbounded temptation, 
ought to be taken into account when 
you pass judgment upon such a cha- 
racter as Mrs. Strangways’?” 

‘ I want to pass no judgment atall. 
I know what I shall always continue 
to think.’ 

‘Miss Fleming, suppose for a mo- 
ment that Mrs. Strangways had had 
the good fortune to be a man, how 
would you judge her then? Her 
beauty, conquests, the admiration 
she receives, are the breath of her 
life to her: all that some other 
kind of ambition would have been 
to her peculiar temperament if she 
had been a man. During the dozen 
years of her youth this ambition of 
hers has been fulfilled to the utmost. 
I suppose scarcely a woman [ivin 
has been more admired or hel 
more absolute sway over men than 
Mrs. Strangways. Paris, Vienna, 
London, even, have successively ac- 
knowledged hers as the must beau- 
tiful face of its day. Well, at thirty— 
an age, mind, at which ambition be- 
gins to settle into a more fixed pas- 
sion than in youth— Mrs. Strangways 
has to renounce all that she has 
lived for hitherto; to see her vic- 
tims chained to the cars of younger 
conquerors; and if she makes a 
struggle to retain any place what- 
ever in the dominions where she 
once reigned as queen,to be called 
as eager and athirst for admiration 
as a foolish girl of seventeen. Would 
you pity or condemn a man called 
upon in the prime of his youth to 
give up his dearest hope in life 
as Mrs. Strangways is called upon 
to five up hers?’ 

t was a subject which most young 
Jadies in that room could have en- 
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tered upon with the same zest, and 
in the same spirit of cool inquiry 
as inspires the writer of an ordi- 
nary analytical French novel; but 
Esther shrank, with unaccountable 
shyness, from discussing it with 
Paul. 

‘I should never bring you to 
think as I do, Mr. Chichester. My 
ideas are too provincial and old- 
fashioned to be breathed aloud in 
such an atmosphereas Mrs. Strang- 
ways’ drawing-room.’ 

‘Then suppose we go out to the 
refreshment-room, and argue the 
subject fairly,’ Paul suggested. ‘I 
see Jane Dashwood and Peel are there 
by themselves, but I dare say they 
are too much taken up with their 
own concerns {0 listen to such sen- 
sible conversation as ours.’ 

Now I am quite unable to say 
whether the conversation that took 
place in the refreshment-room 
during the next hour and a half was 
sensible or not; I can only record 
that Mr. Chichester and Miss Flem- 
ing seemed to derive very intense 
interest from it; that it was renewed 
among the geraniums and camellias 
on the landing after supper; that it 
was carried on with unflagging zest 
up to the last moment when Paul 
handed Esther into her carriage at 
Mrs. Strangways’ door. 

* And I maintain,’ said Milly Dash- 
wood, as they were driving home, 
‘ I maintain that for thorough-going, 
steady, undeviating flirtation our 
dear quiet Miss Fleming goes in 
with a heartier good-will than any 
human being I ever saw, Mrs. Strang- 
ways, you, Jane, and I and every- 
body else included. Did you ever 
know before that Paul had it in 
him to look as he has looked to- 
night? Positively I heard some one 
say he was the handsomest man in 
the room.’ 

‘I never saw Paul look really in- 
terested before,’ answered Jane ; but 
there was a slight shade of bitter- 
ness in her voice. ‘I told him just 
as we left, with five or six people 
listening, that he and I were engaged 
no longer; and the way in which he 
acted the part of an injured lover 
was faultless. ‘Nothing brings a 
man’s faculties out like finding for 
the first time that some one really 


appreciates him. Don’t you think 
so, Esther? 

But Miss Fleming was unaccount- 
ably silent, and continued so during 
all the remainder of their homeward 
drive. 


_— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE RED-BRICK HOUSE. 


Miss Fleming threw away her 
bouquet— yes, every flower that 
Paul had given her—next morning : 
she said to herself that she would 
dally with disloyalty no longer, 
would drive away by force all alien 
thoughts or images at once and for 
ever from her breast. 

What had she to do with any 
man but Oliver? What mattered 
it to her, an engaged woman, that 
Paul Chichester’s voice was elo- 
quent, his thoughts akin to hers, 
his face like the little long-loved 
Vandyck upon the wall at Countis- 
bury? An honest sunburnt face, 
not too intellectual, but set upon 


_ @ pair of stalwart manly shoulders, 


a hearty boyish voice expressing 
commonplace, boyish thoughts, were 
the themes upon which duty and 
honour alike told her her imagina- 
tion must dwell. Why had she 
ever seen Paul ?—with a sigh this. 
—Why had she been brought to 
feel that such a horrible temptation 
as infidelity could ever come within 
her reach ? 

As she was sitting alone, Mrs. 
Tudor not yet up, in the cheerless 
winter morning, vacillating between 
good intentions of writing a letter 
to Malta, and haunting regrets that 
she had not kept one poor little 
spray out of Paul’s bouquet, a loud 
double knock came at the house- 
door; and in another minute Milli- 
cent Dashwood ran, her face beam- 
ing with excitement, into the room. 

‘Put your hat on, Esther; I’m 
on the scent at last; put your hat 
on at once. I'll tell you what it is 
as we go along—something about 
Paul. Jane is waiting for us in the 
cathedral yard; and we can go up 
the short way across the hill to 

* But for what, Milly? What are 
we to go to B—— for, on this par- 
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ticularly uninviting winter’s morn- 
ing?’ 
‘To see Paul Chichester, and find 
out his secret. Will that content 
you ?’ 

Apparently it did, for Esther ran 
upstairs, and got ready in a very 
meek and unquestioning frame of 
mind (perhaps she thought the 
sharp winter morning would brace 
her sufficiently for the effort of that 
Malta letter), and in another ten 
minutes was walking between the 
two Dashwoods up the narrow 
frosted lane which led the nearest 
way from the city to B——. 

‘ This is exclusively a scheme of 
Milly’s,’ remarked Jane, in a dig- 
nified manner, as they emerged at 
length into the high road. ‘ Mr. 
Chichester’s comings and goings 
are, I beg distinctly to state, a 
matter of the most perfect indiffe- 
rence to me; and if they were not, 
I would not stoop to looking after 
him or any other man in the world. 
As Milly is bent, however, upon 
finding out the destination of all 
Paul’s white flowers, it certainly is 
better that we should be here in a 
body than that the silly child should 
run after him alone.’ 

‘It would not have deterred me, 
Miss Dashwood, even if you had 
been too dignified to come,’ cried 
Milly, in her pert way. ‘At this 
hour of the morning there’s no fear 
of seeing any one but the victim 
himself; and I could carry off my 
part quite well enough with Paul 
to prevent him from even thinking 
I was looking after him.’ 

Esther stopped suddenly. 

‘You don’t mean to say, Jane, 
that we are following Mr. Chichester? 
Milly, you never told me this. If 
he was to see me—to see us, I mean 
—what would he say of us? I 
don’t think I can go any further.’ 
And then she blushed crimson. 

You can imagine the outpouring 
of Dashwood irony at this exhi- 
bition of shyness, the little remi- 
niscences of Mrs. Strangways’ con- 
servatory, the speculations as to 
whether talking to one man during 
an entire evening, or taking an 
early country walk for the good of 
one’s health, involved the greater 
amount of moral delinquency? To 


escape it all, Esther felt that she 
would go anywhere, spy anybody’s 
actions—even Paul’s. ‘I don’t care 
about Mr. Chichester seeing me,’ 
she remarked, after walking on 
passively and in silence for some 
minutes, ‘ you know that very well. 
I only thought, from what you said, 
= he knew Milly meant to watch 
im.’ 

‘It would not disturb my peace 
of mind if he did,’ cried Miss Milly. 
‘I haven’t any of the fine feelings 
about Mr. Chichester that everyone 
else seems to possess to such an 
alarming extent. If Paul Chiches- 
ter, or Arthur Peel, or anybody I 
happen to know, acts one kind of 
life and carries on another, I like to 
come to the real meaning of it all— 
voila tout. If Mr. Chichester pays 
devoted attention to Esther Fleming 
up till two o’clock in the morning, 
and then at eleven in the forenoon 
is seen carrying a bouquet of flowers 
to some lady at B——, I say appear- 
ances are against him, and it is the 
duty of society to get up the best- 
organized evidence possible for the 
future hearing of the case.’ 

‘ And—and—he really has been 
seen with these flowers again, then ?’ 
Miss Fleming asks, faintly. 

‘Seen this morning with a superb 
bouquet, Esther dear—heaths, aza- 
leas, camellias—everything far better 
than he took for you—or Jenny; 
which was it?—last night. As soon 
as I saw him pass from our back 
drawing-room window, I put on my 
hat and ran off for you, like a true 
friend; and now you may depend 
upon it we have fairly got the 
wretched criminal in our toils. 
He always goes up the hill by the 
high road, and never extends his 
walk beyond the second milestone. 
I heard that much from his-own 
lips the other day. And unless he 
goes about five miles round through 
the woods, he must return by this 
road. What a general of armies I 
should have made!’ 

Persons possessed of that inferior 
order of tact that arises from the 
head, not the heart, like Miss Milli- 
cent Dashwood, generally succeed, 
I have observed, in the smal! un- 
dertakings of life. After walking 
slowly up and down one half-mile 
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of road for about three quarters of 
an hour, Milly’s generalship culmi- 
nated in success. Paul Chichester, 
utterly unconscious that he was 
being watched, appeared in sight 
round a belt of fir-trees, which, at 
about two hundred yards’ distance, 
formed the turning of the road. 

* And, after all, we never saw 
what house he came from!’ cried 
Milly. ‘Just like my wretched 
luck! If we had been five minutes 
sooner we should have commanded 
a view of every house between this 
and B——. However, we must do 
the best we can—give Paul as 
much rope as possible, and after- 
wards make out who lives in all the 
houses nearest this way. Please 
don’t blush so alarmingly, Esther,’ 
she added, when they were within 
a few yards of Paul. ‘ Mind, if you 
feel guilty, I do not. I am taking 
an early walk on the hills for my 
health, and if sore pressed have a 
mythical pot of currant-jelly in my 
pocket for one of mamma’s Sunday 
scholars—mythical also—who re- 
sides upon the common.’ 


And Milly, and, indeed, Jane too, © 
put on a little air of utter girlish 
unconsciousness as they approached 
that would have deceived a much 
more cynical and suspicious ob- 


server than Paul Chichester. Had 
they not been trained to act under 
every description of circumstance 
which a young woman's life can 
impose upon her? ‘Trained in the 
highest histrionic school of all—re- 
ligious hypocrisy, as little children ; 
trained in mock-modesty and real 
assurance as school-girls ; trained 
as grown-up women in every sub- 
terfuge and artifice of social life? 
As Esther glanced at them now, 
and felt with —— consciousness 
the blushes of her own guilt-betray- 
ing ‘face, she felt how fearfully far 
behind her savage bringing up had 
left her in this, as in so many other 
of the first, common amenities of 
civilization. 

* You are out early, young ladies, 
walking off the effects of your last 
night’s dissipation, I suppose ?” 

* Oh, Milly and I are always early 
walkers!’ answered Jane, coolly. 
‘ As to Esther, I believe five o’clock 
is her normal hour for starting with 


cousin David upon the Devonshire 
wilds. The wonder is, seeing you, 
Paul! I thought eleven was the 
earliest hour at which any young 
man of the present day could ever 
think of encountering the fatigues 
of breakfast.’ 

‘But I am not a young man,’ 
answered Paul. ‘Iam not young, 
I am not fashionable, and the duties 
of my life force me, of necessity, to 
be an early riser.’ 

Something in the tone of his voice 
made Esther turn—she was gazing 
intently at one of the leafless hedge- 
rows until now—and look at him 
full. 

It would be difficult to imagine 
any man wearing less the air of a 
lover who has just quitted his mis- 
tress than Paul Chichester did at 
that moment. Years seemed added 
to him since they had parted not 
ten hours ago at Mrs. Strangways’ 
house—years charged with the bur- 
then of dark and heavy life. His 
face was fearfully pale; his eyes 
heavy; his dress uncared-for. 

‘ Have you been for a very long 
walk, Mr. Chichester?’ asked Milly, 
in her childish little tone. ‘I think, 
but Iam not quite sure, I saw you 
pass by the back of our house this 
morning.’ 

‘Yes; I was on my way to B—— 
then,’ answered Paul, quietly. ‘It 
is my daily walk when I am in 
Bath. Have you recovered from 
last night’s exertion, Miss Fleming ? 
I need hardly ask, though.’ And 
his eyes told Esther what he thought 
of her looks. 

‘I don’t know what Miss Flem- 
ing’s exertions were, but listening 
to Mr. Chichester,’ cried Milly. 
* Listening to Mr. Chichester and 
consuming an ice very slowly every 
hour and a half, and supporting 
herself under the weight of Mr. 
Chichester’s flowers. By-the-by, 
Paul’—it was a common habit of 
the Miss Dashwoods to call every 
man they knew by his Christian 
name— where do you get all your 
flowers from? Do white azaleas 
and camellias spring up unbidden 
beneath your feet in January, or 
are you, after all, a Rothschild in 
disguise? The latter, I suspect. 
Such a bouquet as I saw in your 
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hands about two hours ago could 
not have been bought under—well, 
under seven and sixpence at least.’ 

‘Iam delighted to think that I, 
or anything 1 do, can inspire Miss 
Millicent Dashwood with interest,’ 
said Paul; but Esther noted that 
his lip trembled a very little as he 
spoke. ‘Hothouse flowers cannot 
be got for nothing in January, Miss 
Milly, and I am not a Rothschild in 
disguise, but a poor devil who often 
does not know how he will get his 
dinner from day to day, and whose 
tailor’s bill—well, I leave you to 
judge what that would be—if it were 
ever paid!’ 

And Paul held out his arm and 
ostentatiously displayed a sleeve 
whose texture the term ‘ threadbare’ 
would be scarcely adequate to re- 
present. 

‘I don’t see that we have got any 
answer about the flowers, though,’ 
said Jane, rather maliciously. ‘ Al- 
though my right to question you 
is over, Paul, I must say I think 
it intensely mysterious where all 
these lavishly-delicious bouquets go 
every day; don’t you, Esther?’ 

Paul looked quickly into Esther’s 
face, but she gave no answer. With 
shame and contrition she felt that 
to her this was no trifling matter, 
as it was to the Dashwoods; that 
her heart was contracted with quite 
a sharp anxiety as she waited to 
hear what extenuation Paul could 
plead for his strange prodigality. 

‘My flowers go to a person who 
cares for such things, he remarked, 
testily, as Esther gave no sign of 
speaking ; and there was something 
in the tone of his voice which might 
have told even Millicent Dashwood 
she had best ask no more. ‘To a 
person who cares for such things— 
a person to please whom I consider 
no sacrifice ridiculoas. And an 
ominous red rose in Paul’s dark face. 

‘ Then they wre all for one person!’ 
cried out Milly, clapping her hands. 
‘I was sure of it—I was quite sure 
of it! Don’t be angry, you good 
old Paul; we'll promise never to 
tell a creature anything about it, 
only for you, who have always pre- 
tended to be so staid and wrapped 
up in yourself and nobody else! I 
declare, as long as I live, I shall 


_of its inhabitants either. 


always credit every confirmed old 
bachelor I know with some wild ro- 
mance of mystery after this!’ 

* And you call Paul an old bache- 
lor, you silly child?’ said Jane. ‘He 
will hardly thank you for that.’ 

‘Why not?’ answered Paul. ‘I 
am almost thirty already (and, to 
Miss Millicent that is as old as forty 
or fifty), and I am so resolutely de- 
termined upon continuing as [ am 
now all my life, that she is perfectly 
right in looking upon me and call- 
ing me what I very soon shall be—a 
confirmed old bachelor. ’ 

Then pride or some other feeling 
made Esther speak at last. 

‘Do you like this weather, Mr. 
Chichester?’ And her voice was, or 
she intended it to be, as thoroughly 
calm and indifferent as though she 
had taken no part nor interest in 
any of their conversation. ‘To me 
it is the worst kind of winter's day 
possible—cold and dull and desolate. 
it suits this scene well. What sort 
of people. I wonder, can choose to 
live in such a road as this?’ 

And in spite of herself she really 
did shudder as she looked along the 
dreary road down which Paul had 
even now come. 

‘Yes, I wonder,’ cried Milly, no- 
thing daunted in her own intentions. 
‘ Paul, what sort of people live out 
here? ‘There are no gentlemen’s 
houses at all that I can see, except 
that red-brick one away on the left. 
Who lives there, do you know ? 

* Not in the least.’ 

‘And in the little white terrace 
that we see in the distance ?’ 

‘That white terrace contains, as 
far as I can guess from here, eight 
or ten houses,’ said Paul. ‘Do you 
expect me to be acquainted with the 
names of all their inmates ?” 

‘I want to know if you are ac- 
quainted with any one among them 
all? As Esther says, it awakens 
one’s curiosity to know what kind 
of human creature could, of its own 
free-will, come and settle down and 
exist by the side of such a road as 
this.’ 

‘ Then I regret to say that, as far 
as I am concerned, your curiosity 
must remain unsatisfied. I know 
no more than you do of the place or 
Young la- 
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dies, good morning to you. I have 
already kept you too long standing 
here in the cold.’ 

And after just lifting his hat, but 
without offering to shake hands with 
any of them, Mr. Chichester turned 
round abruptly and walked away. 

Milly was loud in her delight at 
the success of her own scheme. 

‘ The thing is all as plain as pos- 
sible. What should he have been 
in such a rage for except at seeing 
that we had found him out? Now, 
the next thing to ascertain is, what 
kind of people live up here? grandes 
dames or demi-monde? I made a 
rapid calculation as we were talk- 
ing to him, Jenny, and from the 
short time that had passed since we 
last turned by the fir-trees, I am con- 
vinced he could only have come out 
of one of the houses just beyond: the 
turnpike. Thething is to make out 
who lives in them. Half-and-half 
people are just the ones it is so dif- 
ficult to get at the truth about.’ 

‘And what right have we to find 
out anything in the matter?’ cried 
Esther, hotly. ‘I, for one, declare 


that I have no interest whatever in ~ 


Mr. Chichester’s private life, and 
that I decline assisting in any way 
at one to solve what he 


chooses shall be hidden. What he 
said on the subject was quite enough, 
I think, to make us feel that we 
should let it rest. He may be en- 
gaged, he may be married, as you 
suggested the other day, Milly, but, 
whatever it is, he evidently has some 
secret he chooses to keep, and which 
none of us have the slightest right 
to investigate.’ 

Jane Dashwood, quickly mutable 
in little as in great things, came 
round in a moment to Esther’s way 
of thinking. ‘I’m ashamed to 
feel what mean things you and I 
are always doing, Milly, though, 
if the truth is told, I do them more 
to get rid of another two or three 
hours of life than out of real intrin- 
sic meanness! Let us give up Paul 
and his mystery now and for ever. 
It’s twelve already, and I’ve got to 
dress and be at Mrs. Strangways’ for 
luncheon at two.’ 

‘ To meet Arthur and Miss Lynes, 
Jenny? You must remember / 
haven’t got great interests in life, 
like you, to save me from my own 


small, mean, inborn tendencies. At 
least you'll walk with me to the 
turning of the road once more? 
There can be nothing dishonourable 
in that, can there, Miss Fleming ?’ 

By dint of persuasion, or sheer 
pertinacity, Milly Dashwood usually 
carried her point. She got her com- 
panions back to the turning of the 
road. She did more; she got them 
to stand by and listen while she 
questioned a milliner’s girl return- 
ing, band-box in hand, towards 
Bath, as to the capabilities of the 
neighbourhood. 

Young ladies? no, there were no 
young ladies in any of tke houses 
hereabout, leastways not to her 
knowledge. 

Where had she been herself? 

Carrying a cap home to old Miss 
Williams, the last detached white 
house that you saw at the winding 
of the road. 

And who lived in the terrace of 
small houses next? 

She didn’t know. Madame He- 
léne only served ladies, and she had 
never had to carry anything to such 
places as that. 

And who lived in the great red- 
brick house close at hand ? 

Why, Dr. Wilmot, of course. She 
thought every one had heard of Dr. 
Wilmot. Only yesterday she had 
carried up a wreath—with a half- 
smile this—to one of the ladies at 
Doctor Wilmot’s. 

‘A young lady?’ asked Milly, 
eagerly. 

‘Young? Oh no, miss, at least 
not that I know of, but I didn’t see 
her myself. You know, of course, 
miss, who Dr. Wilmot is? the great 
mad doctor that people come from 
all over the country to consult.’ 

‘Thank you, that will do. My 
friend must live further on. And 
we have just had our walk for no- 
thing,’ remarked Milly, when the 
girl had left them. ‘Old Miss Wil- 
liams, and a row of poor cottages, 
and Dr. Wilmot, the mad doctor. 
What a mean, disgusting thing cu- 
riosity is, when you begin to find 
out that you can’t satisfy it.’ 

They turned round at once towards 
Bath, and in another minute the 
Dashwoods had forgotten Paul's ex- 
istence, and were entering, heart 
and soul, into the dissection of some 
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other person’s private and personal 
history. But he they reached 
the belt of firs that marked the 
winding of the road, Esther turned 
and glanced across that cluster of 
houses one of whose thresholds 
Paul’s step must have ,crossed not 
many minutes before. 


Long afterwards she remembered 
every outline of that frozen silent 
landscape; remembered, with a 
shudder of pain, one lonely red- 
brick house, standing out, dark and 
desolate, against the leaden winter 
sky! 





THE COLONEL’S LOVE-CHANCE; ° 
OR, THE STORY OF THE BLANK ENVELOPE. 


PART I. 


*. 
T was nearly four o’clock. A de- 
plorable, hopeless day it had 
been since morning. The drenched 
miserable trees looked like phan- 
toms in the fading light of the 
November afternoon. 

In the library of Stoke House, 
Mrs. Lyster sat knitting near the 
window, discussing her pet subject 
with her favourite guest. Arthur 
Lanesborough, ‘her dear Colonel,’ 
as his hostess called him, leant care- 
lessly against the window; rather a 
handsome, graceful-looking man, 
about eight-and-twenty or thirty, 
with short smooth hair, and large 
expressive dark eyes. His com- 
panion was the stoutest, bluntest- 
featured old lady that ever forswore 
crinoline. 

They were the dearest possible 
friends, those two—widely as they 
differed, in points mental as well as 
— ; and he was making her the 
1appiest of women just now, by an- 
nouncing that he ‘wanted a wife, 
and would she help him?’ 

What woman does not feel her 
vocation to be specially that of help- 
ing the angels in their pleasing oc- 
cupation of making marriages ? 
Mrs. Lyster spent her life placidly, 
in conjugating the verb to ‘ match- 
make’ in all its tenses, and an op- 
portunity was now to be given her 
to put forth her finest talents, and 
exercise her dearest hobby. Notes 
had been written, fatted calves 
killed; and on this very afternoon 
the party was to assemble, from 
whose numbers, she fondly hoped, 
her dear Colonel might choose a 
help-meet. Damsels of sorts had 
been summoned—‘ on sight,’ as the 


tradesmen say—and the unconscious 
fair ones were even now on their 
way from Dumbleton Station, with 
their various parents and guardians. 

Mrs. Lyster was in the middle of 
a long and slightly-disconnected 
harangue on matrimony in general, 
and sundry couples in particular, 
when the sound of approaching car- 
riages announced the impending 


ests. 

‘Dearest and best,’ said Lanes- 
borough, interrupting her, plead- 
ingly, ‘I will be as good as gold. I 
will propose to them all, and they 
may toss up for me among them- 
selves; only, I beseech you, do not 
bully me, and, above all, do not 
expect me to fall in love. I will 
“behave as sich” to the utmost of my 
power; and if the young party will 

ropose to me of her own accord, so 
much the better ; I shall be saved all 
trouble in the matter.’ 

The indignant reply of his hostess 
was cut short by the appearance of 
the butler to usher in the new arri- 
vals; and Lanesborough made his 
exit by one door, as Admiral and 
the Misses Compton, Mr. and Miss 
Rowley, &c., &c., entered by the 
other. 


Under the datura blossoms in the 
conservatory, Lanesborough stood 
smoking, till five o’clock tea and the 
dressing-gong had taken place, and 
then he lit his candle and went to 
dress, saying to himself, that he 
didn’t feel much like a man who 
was going to see his future wife that 
evening. . 

The guests were already in the 
drawing-room when he came down 


again, and he had scarcely time to 


distinguish those that were strangers 
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to him from his acquaintances, before 
dinner. There was a stout woman 
in green, and her uneasy-looking 
husband in tight boots. There were 
three little girls in pink silk—the 
Misses Compton : tidy, well-dressed 
little people, with small features, 
fair hair, and rather red, thin hands. 
There were some stray men, and 
there was a tall girl in white, whose 
face he did not see, because her 
brother came and claimed Eton 
acquaintance, and he could no longer 
look about him. 

At dinner, just across the table, 
he saw her, like a fair picture ina 
framework of fern leaves. A pale, 
sweet face, with dark, shadowy eyes, 
and brown hair wreathed with vio- 
lets. What was it that came so 
suddenly back to him? Was it the 
subtle perfume of some lily flower ? 
the wistful marble face of a statue? 
an old dream, long forgotten, that 
face recalled? Some strange, sweet 
memory it was, surely, that so 
strongly moved him. He forgot to 
reply to his right-hand neighbour. 
He refused vol-au-vent aux huitres, 
and took mutton-cutlets. Some- 
thing was the matter with him. 
Was he in love? In love! It seems 
to me that I am standing in the 
summer air, the breath of flowers 
filling my senses with a dreamy, 
wonderful happiness. I cannot ana- 
lyze it; Ido not question it. My 
heart beats quickly; my eyelids 
droop, but I am not weary; I could 
lie under a tree and gaze through 
the quivering leaves into the blue 
air above, all my life, I think. 

They did the usual things, played 
at ‘letters,’ or did crochet (the ladies, 
I mean); and the men tossed the 
ivory letters about, toyed with any- 
thing that lay on the table, paper- 
cutters and little boxes, and secretly 
longed for the smoking-room. 

Her usual fate, Maud Rowley felt 
it. The only man she could have 
cared to speak to had not exchanged 
one word with her. She sat musing 
in her arm-chair that night over 
this her fate, and made profitable 
reflections for future use. 

He also, in his arm-chair, sat and 
thought that night, the window 
open (in accordance with the un- 
comfortable notions of his sex). The 
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candle flickered, wasted, and went 
out with a puff, while the chintz 
curtains blew about impulsively in 
the rainy wind. He did not heed 
the candle; for between him and the 
fire there rose a white, fair vision, 
with deep, soft eyes, and he was 
coaxing it to remain, recalling, as 
in a dream, the touch of her dress, 
the faint scent of the violets she 
wore, the shy, sweet tones of her 
voice, a little hesitating and uncer- 
tain in her words. 

It did not occur to him that he 
had not spoken to her. 

When the fire was nearly out he 
got up, and perceived what havoc 
the wind had made at the toilet- 
table; how the little bottles were 
upset, and the razors, and the studs, 
and the heap of letters had all been 
blown down. He resettled them, 
and shut the window, without losing 
the thread of his thought. 

‘The keeper will be at the door at 
eleven,’ Mrs. Lyster announced at 
breakfast next morning. ‘'To-mor- 
row you will like to hunt, I sup- 
pose, but to-day the meet is too far 
she added, 
confidentially to Lanesborough; ‘1 
shall expect a goodly bag. At 
eleven, then,’ she repeated, as she 
marshalled her ladies into the li- 
brary, where she meant them to 
spend their morning. She provided 
them with photograph books, and 
tapped the deposits of crochet and 
worsted-work on the tables, signify- 
ing thus to them how they might 
employ themselves till luncheon ; 
and Lanesborough, after some vague 
wandering up and down stairs, and 
searching amidst the hats in the 
hall, submitted to his fate, and 
joined the other men outside, they, 
in due time, setting forth to covert, 
and seeing no more of the ladies till 
dinner-time. 

Is it not one of the instances—so 
many, so little appreciated—of the 
powers of feminine endurance, that 
ladies will pass without complaint 
hours of such unutterable boredom 
—boredom under which men would 
fret, complain, and at length rebel ? 

Till seven o’clock! All day long 
shut up together, and in their best 


gowns, too! 
Can we wonder if they - about 
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bonnets, are spiteful, and have five 
o'clock tea ? 

It was literally all day at Stoke, 
for the gentlemen, on their return 
from shooting, being regarded as 
the embodiment of muddy boots 
only, were banished from polite so- 
ciety toseek lower regions, which the 
soiled garments could neither injure 
nor offend. With his feet on the 
fender of his own room, Lanes- 
borough sat in the indolent, delicious 
half-hour before the dressing-bell 
sounded, and in dreamy, comfort- 
able position of body and mind, 
looked at the sliding-panels in a 
magic-lantern that his fancy held up 
before him. A future life spread 
itself out for him; a picture of 
home happiness, pure and delight- 
ful; a fair, blank page, for him to 
fill with golden characters, wanting 
but one small word to stamp it. 
Alas! that little word ‘if’ It has a 
fate wrapt up in it. On an ‘if’ 
hangs oftentimes a heart; behind a 
five-barred ‘if’ one may stand locked 
out for life. A small word, truly, 
but bearing a mighty meaning. 

The bell rang. It behoved him 
to get up and dress, to attend to 
certain rites destructive to day 
dreams, and which, being accom- 
panied by some personal discomfort 
and fatigue, disturbed and irritated 
the course of his reflections. 

‘She will send me in with some 
horrid old wretch again to-night. I 
know she will; or with Compton 
No. 2, he said, as he struggled with 
his collar-button. ‘Ah! I have a 
dodge!’ (the button was triumph- 
antly squeezed into its hole): ‘I 
know a dodge!’ He finished his 
toilet, and went down complacent 
and content. 

‘Let all things be done decently 
and in order,’ was the precept most 
dear to Mrs. Lyster ; and the adjust- 
ment of guests at a dinner-party 
affording much scope for the carry- 
ing out of it, was by her greatly 
studied and seriously performed— 
performed, namely, as follows. 

To the Bashaw of Two Tails (he 
of three tails being appropriated to 
herself as hostess) Mrs. Lyster sent 
the Admiral, with, ‘ You will take in 
Lady Somebody, dear Bashaw,’ Lady 
Somebody being duly indicated. 


The door is thrown open: off sets 
the Admiral with Mrs. Three-tailed 
Bashaw, followed by he of two tails 
and his charge. Then, in a clear 
voice, Mrs. Lyster would say, ‘ Mr. 
So-and-so, ahem! will you take in 
Miss Somebody? Mr. Somebody, 
ahem! will you take in Mrs. So-and- 
so?’ The ahem being a sort of 
make-ready before presenting arms. 

Now Lanesborough came in a 
little late on purpose, and stationed 
himself behind the sofa on which 
the young ladies were seated : be- 
hind, also, Mrs. Lyster. 

‘Dinner on the table” Away 
went the Admiral. ‘Major Bra- 
bazon, ahem! will you take Miss 
Hughes?’ <A stout matron opposite 
gazed at Lanesborough with a look 
that portended his impending fate. 
Now for the dodge. ‘ Colonel Lanes- 
borough—’ Mrs. Lyster paused a 
little, because she did not see him; 
and before the next words could be 
uttered, he had offered his arm to 
Miss Rowley, and was half way into 
the dining-zoom. 

How the conversation began he 
did not know. He found himself 
telling her a thousand things about 
himself that he never told any one ; 
his tastes, his favourite places; the 
finest tones in his nature answering 
to her light touch. She listened 
with such charming, genuine in- 
tentness, her eyes deepening and 
flashing with sympathy or dissent, 
her sweet voice speaking with such 
delightful earnestness about her fa- 
vourite opinions and books. It 
seemed as if they had only begun, 
when the signal was given, and the 
ladies left the room. 

‘I hope my young ladies mean to 
give me a little music,’ Mrs. Lyster 
said, when coffee had gone round: 
‘we will have a round game pre- 
sently, but I should like a little 
music first.’ So the Misses Comp- 
ton were in the middle of a duet 
when the gentlemen came in, and 
Lanesborough dropped into the other 
half of Maud’s causeuse, and took 
hold of the canoe puzzle she held. 

He did not say much, but he was 
very happy. He was building the 
first story of his house of cards, and 
it stood beautifully ; stood, as yet, 
with an aplomb that promised fairly, 
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as such first stories do, when the 
materials are not brick and mortar, 
but the sweet fancy of love; when 
it is the second or third tier in the 
Spanish castle that will fall with a 
crash, and bury all that bid so well 
at first. 

She played to him—to him only, 
it seemed to his ear—and he could 
have stood there all night watching 
the answer of her countenance to 
the notes that rang so full and 
tender a sound to the touch of her 
slender fingers ; it was as if all her 
soul spoke to him in her music, and 
she played with her eyes bent on 
the piano, so that he could look at 
her gentle face without disturbing 
its equanimity. 

* Now we will have pounce com- 
merce, sixpenny pool. Come, Colonel 
Lanesborough, you get chairs, please.’ 
Mrs. Lyster came bustling up, and 
gave him a poke, to awake him from 
his dream. ‘ Come along; sit there. 
Now, nobody talk, please; silence, 
if yon please. Miss Compton— 
there — between Colonel Lanes- 
borough and Major Brabazon. Miss 
Rowley, here — there — plenty of 
room: / have no crinoline; now— 
now — there. The good woman 
hustled them into their places, and 
to Lanesborough the game was a 
weariness of spirit and an abomina- 
tion, and he called down objurga- 
tions from his hostess and the Major 
of Artillery for the bad cards he 
threw out, and the other sundry 
evidences he manifested of an absent 
mind. 

‘How happy you will be to- 
morrow,’ Blanche Compton said 
coaxingly to him, as he handed the 
bedroom-candles at the foot of the 
staircase. 

‘ Happy,’ he repeated. 
so—very happy.’ 

* Your dear hunting—’ 

‘Ah! my dear hunting, to be 
sure,’ and he laughed. 

‘It is a thaw, they say—you will 
have a charming day, while we poor 
people mope at home.’ 

His eyes were fixed on the group 
half-way upstairs; he did not heed 
her, so she repeated plaintively, 
* You will bs so eee: 

‘Thank you, Miss Blanche, as 
you wish me success,’ he said, sud- 


‘I hope 


denly turning to her, and taking the 
small hand she held out, he gave it 
a squeeze so vigorous as to leave a 
doubtful impression on her mind as 
well as a very indubitable one on 
her fingers. 

It was a black frost next morning. 
Ground like a board—dull hard sky 
—unot a chance of a run. Never- 
theless Charles Rowley appeared in 
pink, and ate a hunter's breakfast— 
under protest. ‘Oh, he must go!’ 
he said ; ‘he had ordered his horses 
to be there; besides, he had private 
information from the clerk of the 
weather-oftice that the day would 
change.’ 

He had a letter to write before 
going out, and he came into the 
library, and made much ado with 
the young ladies at the big writing- 
table before he was comfortable. 

‘ Now this is what I call a well- 
regulated house!’ he exclaimed, 
when all the paraphernalia was duly 
settled close to his hand; ‘ I likea 
table with everything one wants. 
Do you know, Miss Compton, that 


. when I want to write a letter at 


home, I have to walk all over the 
house to collect materials!’ 

‘Oh, Charley! what a dreadful 
story.’ 

‘It isas true as gospel, Miss Comp- 
ton. My mother is an excellent 
woman; but she has no more idea 
of comfort than a waterspout !’ 

‘ Don’t believe him, Miss Comp- 
ton. There is everything in the little 
room, you know, Charley; only you 
never go there.’ 

* Yes; an inkstand with no ink in 
it; three pens with one nib between 
them ; and if you take up a sheet of 
paper, you discover a memorandum 
about mutton on the other side.’ 
There was a general laugh, and 
Maud told him that it did not much 
matter whether he wrote at -home 
or not, since no one could read, his 
letters. 

‘My handwriting? a very good 
hand—a fine, manly hand,’ he said, 
beginning his letter at last, and 
holding up a few words as specimen. 
‘ Horrible!’ every one said, except 
Emma Compton, who maintained 
that there was some character in the 
scrawl. A small discussion ensued 
on the exhibition of individual cha- 
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racter in handwriting, and some one 
proposed that ‘ each should write a 
few words, and send the result to 
Mrs. What’s-her-name, in London, 
who tells your character—would it 
not be fun?” 

So they all wrote but Maud Row- 
ley, and when they teased and en- 
treated her—Lanesborough more 
especially begging her to do so—she 
fled from them and took refuge in a 
far corner and a_ picture-book. 
Thither presently Lanesborough fol- 
lowed her. The others had sunk into 
quiescence— Charles Rowley had 
gone to hunt; Major Brabazon was 
deep in the ‘Saturday,’ and the 
Comptons in crochet-work. 

‘ Why would not you let me see 
your handwriting? Lanesborough 
said, when he had found a place 
beside her on the sofa. 

‘ I write a bad hand.’ 

‘What does that matter— you 
were not afraid of that ?’ 

‘I don’t know—I am silly about 
those things. I think, you know, 
that if all sorts of horrible qualities 
came to sight by my handwriting, 
I should not like it.’ 

He laughed a little. ‘That would 
not prove their existence, would it?’ 

. Paon't know; it is like having 
one’s fate foretold.’ 

‘ You are superstitious ?” 

‘Am I? I will tell you what 
makes me think of those things as I 
do. When I was little, I was told 
that my garden—we had each a 
garden—would be a type of myself; 
of my heart, you know, and my life. 
Well, I dug and dug, and watered, 
and planted things, and nothing 
grew—nothing but some weeds and 
a gooseberry bush that couldn’t 
help itself.’ Her voice faltered a 
little, half laughing, half tearful, ‘I 
grew quite to dread my garden,’ 
she said, and put up her hand to 
her face like a child, to hide the 
colour that spread over it. 

‘ Nothing but weeds,’ he repeated, 
looking very tenderly at the little 
hand; ‘poor little garden, there 
must have been a hole in the fence.’ 

* Oh, yes!’ she said, ‘ quite a little 
hole; but the rabbits got in, you 
know.’ A great clear drop fell on 
the picture-book, and Lanesborough 
felt impotently savage with the 


* somebody’ whose insinuations had 
caused the tear. 


The party was to break up. The 
last evening had come. Lanesborough 
followed Charles Rowley to his room, 
and took up his position by the 
chimney-piece, under an unacknow- 
ledged sense of inspiration from 
warmth in his rear. 

‘Do you go straight home from 
here?’ he asked. 

Rowley was hunting for a cigar, 
and had donned shooting jacket. 

‘ Here is a famous one—have it?’ 

* No, thanks.’ 

‘Eh! do we go home? yes, I 
believe so—straight home.’ 

‘I shall be in your part of the 
world this winter myself. I shall 
come and have a look at you, if you 
have no objection?” 

‘ Delighted, my dear sir — very 
glad to see you.’ 

* Your people—your father, won’t 
object, will he? 

‘ My people? a dim idea began 
to dawn on Rowley’s mind. * No, 
to be sure they won’t. I'll tell you 
what, you shall come and shoot—the 
covers have to be shot some time 
nextmonth. We've place for a gun; 
—not Suffolk pheasants, you know, 
but very fair wild shooting.’ 

‘ Thanks, thanks, very much— 
never mind about the shooting so 
long as I may come—I should like 
to be introduced to your father—any- 
time, you know, that suits.’ 

Lanesborough stood still playing 
with the match-cases, and Rowley, 
after lighting his cigar, and offering 
another, asked where he was to be 
found. 

* At the Crown Inn, Barkham; I 
shall be there for a month or s0; 
any time after next week a letter 
will find me there; or if I go away 
it will be forwarded. You wil! not 
forget—Crown Inn, Barkham!’ 

‘ No, I sha’n’t forget; I shall write 
some time—some time. Let me see, 
we shall shoot the covers about the 
25th. The 25th of this month. 
Yes, I think so. Will that do?’ 

‘ Perfectly well, thanks.’ Lanes- 
borough was silent for a while, his 
thoughts roving in a meadow of 
happy fancies, till, perceiving that 
his coat-tails were on the verge of 
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roasting, he started, said good-night, 
and went to his own room. 


* Delightful day, yes — quite 
warm,’ he replied next morning, 
when Miss Compton bid him a plain- 
tive good-bye; he was awfully 


‘ distrait,’ and did not hear a word 
she said, and he never said good- 
bye at all to poor little Miss Blanche ; 
whereas she was considerably im- 
pressed with him, and possibly from 
an instinct of unattainableness, had 
- part of her small affections upon 
m 


Everybody was going away—he 
went to the door of the omnibus and 
stood there, saying nothing, and 
holding to his lips the bit of myrtle 
that Maud Rowley had stolen from 
the conservatory. Maud had no- 
thing to say either: just as they 
were about to start, he said, ‘ Your 
brother has asked me to come and 
see him, may I come?’ 

* We shall be delighted to see you,’ 
she said, colouring a little. 

‘ That means that you do not care 
whether I come or not?’ 


Maud’s colour rose till her face’ 


was one blush, and she held out her 
hand for the myrtle. 

‘ You will show me the little gar- 
den?’ he said. 

‘ Yes; but it is bare just now.’ 

* Will you plant this, and see if it 
will grow ?’ 

‘Would it grow?’ she asked, 
doubtfully. 

‘That is just what I want to 
know. I hope it will—you will tell 
me when I come?’ he said. 

* Now then, good sir, out of the 
way, please ; we shall be late,’ Charles 
Rowley said. He pushed him aside, 


jamped into the omnibus, drove off. 
Addio—bei giorni. 


They were alone again in the 
library—Mrs. Lyster and her dear 
Colonel. An ominous silence pre- 
vailed on the subject of the departed 
guests. Poor dear old lady, she was 
not quite happy. ‘ If marriages were 
made in heaven,’ she thought, ‘ the 
angels must know very little about 
it, if they don’t select Blanche 
Compton to be his wife.’ Pre- 
sently Mrs. Lyster said, ‘ Admiral 
Compton asked me where you 


were to be found, if he wished to 
write to you. I said, I thought 
a letter would always find you at the 
club.’ 

‘I shall be at Barkham for the 
next six weeks, I think.’ 

‘Oh! I fancied, perhaps, you 
might be visiting.’ 

‘If I am invited to the Rowleys,’ 
he said, rising, ‘I shall go there; 
but that depends on an “if :” letters 
can be sent to Barkham, at any rate.’ 
There was no answer made to this, 
and Lanesborough in due time went 
out for rumination in general and a 
smoke in particular. 


PART II. 


‘Am I te write it? Lady Rowley 
asked. 

‘I only know, replied her son, 
‘that I never accept an invite unless 
it comes from the lady. 

‘Shall I say from the 25th to the 
30th?’ 

‘Oh, well, say on the 25th, and 
then he can stay or not, as matters 
turn out.’ 

‘ Better not specify times and sea- 
sons. ‘To-day is the 19th, isn’t it? 

Lady Rowley left the room with 
her writing-book and a whole bun- 
dle of papers and bills. Charles, 
still at breakfast, made an encamp- 
ment of de quoi manger round his 
plate. Maud was crossing the hall, 
and she picked up the fallen papers 
that marked her mother’s track. 

‘Mamma,’ she said, coming into the 
drawing-room, ‘you have dropped 
ever so many, and here is the re- 
ceipt that you could not find; I 
found it in the schoolroom.’ 

‘Oh, dear, how charming! Give 
it to me. I searched everywhere 
for it yesterday.’ Lady Rowley put 
some of her papers on the chimney- 
piece, some on the table, let a few 
more drop under the chairs, and sat 
down at her ‘davenport’ with the 
bills. 

‘ Can I write any of the invitations, 
mamma ?” 

‘Thank you, darling, no; I think 
I shall have time for all. Are both 
the Knowleses to come, or only one?’ 

‘Oh, both, mamma, I think. Have 
you plenty of gentlemen for them? 
you know they like some.’ 
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‘If all we ask come, there will be 
enough for them. But don’t talk 
now, dear.’ 

There was a silence, and then a 
gentle creaking of the door, and a 
head was putin. ‘ Please, my lady, 
could you speak about the pre- 
serves; and oh, my lady, I came 
about the girl from Thomson’s.” 

Nurse and housekeeper demanded 
audiences. Lady Rowley left her 
desk, and started on a household 
raid, and Maud put down her work 
and gazed at the fire. 

The children came in—two small 
girls and a boy; a meek governess 
came too, and a music lesson began, 
accompanied by rolling, tumbling, 
and occasional yells from the picca- 
ninnies not under instruction. Lady 
Rowley came back, found the noise 
distracting, and carried her appa- 
ratus into the little room beyond 
the drawing-room—a room cold, 
fireless, uncomfortable, with thin- 
legged chairs, and cups and saucers, 
and illogical knick-knacks—a room 
seldom entered, and never used un- 
less, as on the present occasion, as a 
refuge from disturbance eisewhere. 

Presently Maud wandered in after 
her mother. ‘Mamma, here is that 
luckless receipt again.’ 

‘Oh, dear Maud! Maud, what is 
his address ? 

‘Whose, mamma?’— her cheeks 
grew very pink. 

‘Colonel Lanesborough.’ 

‘Mamma, are you writing to him?’ 

* Yes, dear, he is to come on the 
25th.’ Lady Rowley leant back, put 
her arm round her daughter's waist, 
and looked up smiling at her. 

‘Crown and Anchor Inn, Bark- 
ham, Lincolnshire, mamma.’ 

Maud bent and kissed her mother, 
and left the room quickly. ‘Mamma 
is sure to write it wrong,’ she said 
to herself. She took an envelope, 
addressed it in her most clear hand- 
writing, puta stamp on, and brought 
it into the boudoir. 

‘Mamma, here is an envelope 
ready addressed,’ she said, and laid 
it beside the blotting-book, by the 
heap of notes already written. There 
was an invasion of the children; a 
message from the gardener; a pe- 
tition from the governess. The 
luncheon bell rang. Lady Rowley 


left the letters, some in their enve- 
lopes, some lying folded ready to be 
directed, and was dragged by her 
olive-branches into the dining-room. 

Maud was not hungry, but she 
helped potatoes and cut meat dili- 
gently for the youthful appetites. 
Just at the end Sir George came 
in. ‘If your letters are ready, 


mamma,’ he said, ‘Charlie's groom 

can take them into Bosworth; he is 

going about a gun, and it saves a 
> 


ost. 

‘Can I get them for you, mamma?’ 
Maud said, springing up. 

‘No, dear, I will, if you will help 
Bobbie to some more pudding.’ 

Lady Rowley disappeared, and a 
minute after Maud heard her at the 
door giving to the groom the letters 
one by one, reading the name on 
each as she did so. ‘ Mrs. Knowles, 
Lord Tanton, Miss Amherst, Colonel 
Lanesborough, and a note to the 
apothecary.’ 

It was all right then, the letter 
had gone, she herself had addressed 
it; there could be no mistake. ‘If 
only he comes!’ she said to herself 
—‘if only he comes!’ 

‘ That little room is too cold,’ her 
mother said, reseating herself at the 
table. ‘It must positively be shut 
up. The ink was frozen, and the 
windows let in a draught.’ 


A murky cold day; frost in the 
air; the Barkham hunt trembled 
for the morrow. ‘Moon changes 
on the 22nd,’ one red-coat said to 
another. ‘Thisis the 20th; we had 
better try the gorse cover at once, 
we may be stopped next week.’ It 
was quite early in the afternoon, 
but the man whom the red-coat ad- 
dressed had liad enough of hunting; 
he drew his horse out of the crowd, 
and rode off by himself towards 
Barkham. 

‘ Post come in?’ he asked directly 
he got into the court-yard of the 
Crown and Anchor, where his ser- 
vant was dawdling. 

‘Yes, sir. I put your letters on 
the table upstairs, Colonel.’ 

Lanesborough went upstairs two 
steps at a time. There were three 
letters anda newspaper. He opened 
one after another rapidly, and with- 
out giving more than a glance to 
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each, flung them down again; but 
the last he held some time in his 
hand, examining it inside and out, 
for it was an empty envelope. 

The servant came in with hot 
water, and became officious about 
his boots. ‘ Barnes,’ Lanesborough 
said, ‘did you get these letters from 
the postman yourself? has no oue 
else touched them? did this one 
come with the others ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, they all came together. 
I took them myself from the post, 
sir. Three letters they were, sir. 
Dine in the coffee-room, sir ?’ 

‘No—yes. Never mind the straps, 
Barnes. I'll come down presently. 
There is a Bradshaw in the house, 
isn't there, Barnes ?’ 

Barnes returned with the news 
that Bradshaw was non est, but a 
time-table was posted up in the 
coffee-room. 

Lanesborough divested himself 
slowly of his hunting-gear, stopping 
from time to time to look at and 
turn over the letter-cover that lay 
beside him, and then stare out of the 
window at the damp cocks and hens 
in the stable. 
scended to the coffee-room, where he 
found the time-tables, and perused 
them in company with a red-haired 
man of doubtful complexion, who 
could not make it out at all, and 
swore a little, sotto voce. 

‘Where do you want to go to?’ 
Lanesborough asked, when the red- 
haired man’s objurgations became 
audible, and bis rather well-shaped 
white hand had slipped from the top 
of the list to the very bottom, only 
to recommence the ascent. 

* To Bosworth,’ he replied. ‘ I want 
to get there without going to Lon- 
don, and these confounded trains al- 
ways vanish when they get to Blank 
Junction.’ 

‘There you are,’ said Lanesbo- 
rough, pointing to the place. 

‘ Ah, that’s it; thank you. Now, 
let me see. Gets there at 6°30; time 
to get there for dinner. Query how 
many miles ?’ 

‘ Where to?’ asked Lanesborough. 

*To—what’s its name—to the 
Rowley’s place. I want to get there 
in time for dinner on the 25th. Do 
you know the distance ?’ 

‘No.’ Lanesborough did not know 


Presently he de- ~ 


the distance. Lanesborough grew 
very concise in his replies; lost his 
own place in the train-bill, and 
finally went away and asked the 
waiter who that was in there with 
red whiskers. 

‘That was my Lord Tanton, tho 
waiter said; ‘had been out on a 
roan mare yesterday ; had had a tum- 
ble; was not much of a rider; was 
staying at Sir John Minton’s hard 
by.’ So much confided the waiter. 

So he is asked, Lanesborough 
thought, and he went upstairs 
again, looked over some letters, and 
found one from Admiral Compton, 
inviting him for December, and a 
bill for boots; threw them both 
into the fire, and stuck the third en- 
velope into the glass over the man- 
telpiece. ‘Some hoax,’ he said, 
half aloud—‘ some hoax.’ 


* Ben servire e non gradire— 
Star in letto e non dormire 
Aspettare e non vin re 
Son tre cose che fan morire.” 


Particularly Aspetiure e non venire, 
at least so thought Maud Rowley. 
At every sound on the gravel, at 
every ring of the bell, at every foot- 
step she had started, not for one 
day or one hour only. 

It was dinner-time now; the gong 
had sounded ; they were ail in the 
drawing-room waiting for the an- 
nouncement of dinner and the ar- 
rival of that guest who had not 
come—neither come nor written to 
say why he was not coming. Cer- 
tainly wanting in manners, if not in 
something more important. 

‘Perhaps he was not there; per- 
haps it never went.’ ‘ But I saw it 
with my own eyes;’ but there were 
five letters, not less, put in the post. 
But Lord Tanton had seen him at 
Barkham out hunting that very 
morning. No possible mistake, all 
agreed to decide. Mand said very 
little about it, but the nervous beat- 
ing of the heart at every closing 
door made her feel quite sick, and 
the eligible young syuire, who sat 
by her at dinner, thought her very 
stupid, and much too pale to be 
pretty. He might come to break- 
fast; ah, yes, that would be it! The 
door would be open just as they had 
begun, and there would be ‘a thou- 
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sand apologies,’ and then he would 
see her. Maud hid her face in her 
hands as she thought of that. 

‘We may as well go to covert, 
Charles said, after breakfast ; ‘and if 
he comes you can send him after us 
to the ten-acre wood.’ 

After lunch, the ladies went out 
driving and walking—finally met 
the shooters, and saw the game 
spread out on the sweep. 

He will be at home by the time 
we go in, Maud thought; and she 
put her cold fingers to her head to 
allay its aching. Still he did not 
come. 

It was a very pleasant party. 
Everybody said so. They danced 
one night, and they played at ‘ curl- 
ing.’ ‘The Misses Knowles were very 
well dressed and agreeable; the 
young squires very much impressed ; 
Lord Tanton very ‘affable; Miss 
Rowley so nice, every one said. 

Maud went into her mother’s 
room about half-past six on the last 
day of the party. She was feverish 
and unwell; her head and her 
hands were so hot. In her room 
she had tried to stifle the unbear- 
able restlessness by busy arrange- 
ment of her dress and trinkets; but 
it was in vain; blinding tears were 
beginning to threaten to overflow, 
and not only to scorch her eyelids, 
as they had done till now. 

Lady Rowley was busy writing 
out bills of fare when Maud came 
in. The girl’s heart sank. If she 
could have gone and hidden her 
face in her mother’s lap, and wept 
and spoken about it! ‘Mamma is 
always busy—always—always,’ she 
said in her heart, and stood by the 
toilet-table. 

‘Mamma, may I have some eau 
de Cologne for my head ?” 

* Yes, dear; to be sure. Is it le 
saumon, or la sawmon, Maud?’ 

‘Le saumon, mamma, I think. 
Does any one come to dinner to- 
night ?” 

‘The Fitzpatricks come; and a 
Mr. Pringle, who has been shoot- 
ing. I suppose we must give up 
all hope of your Colonel Lanes- 
borough, Maud. What do you 
think?’ Lady Rowley said, begin- 
ning a new bill of fare. 

_ ‘I suppose so, mamma. Perhaps 


he was away somewhere, and will 
get the letter afterwards.’ 

‘I thought he told Charlie he 
would be there on purpose ?” 

‘I don’t know, mamma,’ Maud 
said, in a husky voice. 

‘I thought it would have been 
so nice for him to have come here,’ 
Lady Rowley said, after a pause, in 
which she revolved sundry ways of 
evincing her sympathy and disap- 
pointment. ‘ He was very nice, was 
he not, Maud?’ 

: Yes, mamma.’ 

Poor Maud left the room. She 
could not say any more. 

Poor dear Lady Rowley! It had 
certainly looked very like a son-in- 
law and a trousseau; but how could 
she care much about it, when Sir 
George was so very particular about 
the legibility of the ménu. And, 
luckily, the acquaintance had been 
of such short daration, so little had 
been said about it, to Maud, there 
could be no very deep impression. 
What a pity Lord Tanton had such 
very red hair! Ah, there was a blot! 

So the shooting party was over. 
The guests departed; and he had 
not come—neither had come nor 
written. 

‘Why did the fellow ask to be 
invited?’ Charlie said. Charlie was 
emphatic on the subject when his 
sister was not present. ‘ If you do 
not put it into her head, she will 
never think again about it,’ he 
decided, with that perception in 
matters feminine for which brothers 
are so justly famous. 

Lady Rowley felt her conscience 
smite her. Had she not written to 
sundry aunts in terms so vaguely 
mysterious that they could create 
nothing less than a certainty in the 
said aunts’ minds, and produce a 
shower of congratulations, now not 
quite acceptable ? 

Maud went to the gardener, and 
asked after the welfare of her bit of 
myrtle. ‘ Was it beginning to take 
root?’ 

The gardener was very sorry— 
begged pardon; but ‘the boy,’ to 
whom had been delivered certain 
pots to clean out had, with them, 
cleared out the sprig of myrtle—had 
thrown the contents of all the pots 
away—the myrtle was lost. The 
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gardener would give Miss Rowley 
every plant in the whole greenhouse 
—anything in the whole floral 
world, to compensate—he would, 
figuratively, flay alive the offending 
boy—the boy’s life should hence- 
forth be a burden to him, if only 
Miss Maud would forgive. 

Maud = very pale. ‘No! 
don’t scold the boy,’ she said: ‘he 
didn’t know;’ and then she walked 
away. ‘If I had even the withered 
leaves!’ her poor heart said. ‘ But 
when a thing is lost!’ 


It was horribly cold. The train 
had been crawling along, stopping 
at every station; and they gave no 
hot water on that line. 

‘When we get to Ely, will you 
ask for some hot water, Charlie?’ 
Maud Rowley said, in a starved 
voice. 

They were going into Norfolk on 
a Christmas visit, and the grievances 
of the Great Eastern were pressing 
heavily upon them. 

‘Train stops for ten minutes!’ 
shouted the guard. 

Out jumped Charlie. 
hobbled out, too, on frozen feet; 
and after a desolate movement to 
and fro, in the way of the porter, 
she descried indications of hot cof- 
fee, and made her way to the buffet. 
She had petitioned for, and was on 
the point of obtaining a cup, when, 
at a little distance, with his back 
to her, she saw Arthur Lanes- 
borough. 

With his back to her. But she 
had caught a glimpse of his face. 
Besides, does one not know the 
back of some people? Charlie came 
up stamping, to warm his feet. 
‘ Charlie,’ she said, with trembling 
lips, ‘ look there !’ 

He did look, scowled a little, and 
turned away. ‘ Well!’ he said. 
But she only scalded her mouth, 
and had no suggestion to offer. 

When she had finished her cup, 
and saw her brother impatient and 
cross, she wrapped her cloak round 
her, and went back with him to the 

e. 

Charles returned to the buffet, 

not quite decided what to say or do. 
esborough was paying for his 
glass of ale, and started when he 


Maud * 


saw who was close to him. He 
greeted him (so Charlie thought) 
somewhat stiffly. So, in return, 
Rowley merely said, ‘How d’you 
do!’ and walked away again. 

‘If he has any manners, he will 
say something about his non-ap- 
pearance,’ he thought, as he went 
slowly back to the train, and grew 
very angry when he reached it and 
found that ke was not followed. 
He said nothing to his sister, but 
rolled himself into a human sau- 
sage with his rug, and was not spe- 
cially gracious during the rest of 
the journey. 

‘ Did I dream it all—was it all 
fancy?’ she asked herself, very sick 
at heart. 

The Norfolk visit was that most 
trying institution—a family gather- 
ing. Aunts and cousins of every 
size and hue met together ufiches— 
to be very fond of each other. 

Maud, as one of the many, had 
hitherto only shone with a borrowed 
light, as a key to that hero Charles. 
Now, she took a rank of her own, 
becoming very soon aware, with 


tingling cheeks, of the sense of this 


her new importance. Had she not 
set up an admirer—a lover—a fiancé, 
perhaps. And with the sore smart 
of those days of waiting, of the unre- 
cognized meeting at Ely still fresh— 
to parry the hints, the caresses, the 
significant sympathy of the rela- 
tions, was very hard to do. 


PART II. 


A grandmother died. They were 
all in deep mourning. Charles set 
off to Corfu with some friends, the 
little governess went away, and 
Maud undertook to teach the small 
brother and sisters. It was a quiet 
winter, therefore, from all causes. In 
spring, too, they remained at home, 
not being London-going people at 
any time, nor Maud one whose 
wishes made themselves evident in 
the household. 

Spring passed, and summer. 
Weary, with perfumed, silent days, 
and sweet, clear nights to one. 
Weary, tenfold, with dusty, clamor- 
ous days, and dizzy, heated nights 
to the other of those two, between 
whom a cool, wide stream of sepa- 
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ration was ever widenjng, voiceless, 
but irresistible. 

The autumn came, clear and still, 
with golden fields and glittering 
skies. The children must have 
sea-bathing. Maud and her mother 
accompanied them to a new breezy 
watering-place, where there were 
few machines, and no parade at all. 
Maud bathed in the strong green 
waves, and breathed the salt air, 
and felt that the weight at her heart 
was only the heavier for the effort 
she made to throw it off. The 
plash of the water, the rush of the 
falling pebbles, his voice ever sound- 
ing—sounding in her heart, haunted 
her. And by night, when the cho- 
ruses of the Welsh boatmen floated 
in the moonlit air under her win- 
dow, something strange and chill 
crept round her heart, close and 
subtle as the grasp of the seaflower, 
that drags the swimmer down to 
death, in the cool northern seas. 

One day, in the full noontide sun- 
shine, the children and Maud sat 
on the shore building mud-pies, for 
which she supplied round pebbles 
as plums; Lady Rowley, with a let- 
ter, came slowly towards the group, 
reading to herself, and stopped close 
to them, still perusing and turning 
her letter over. 

‘A letter from Aunt Anne,’ she 
said, at last, looking at the third 
page of it. ‘ There is a piece of news 
in it, Maud.’ 

‘ Read it, mamma,’ Maud said; 
and her heart sprang up, she knew 
not why. 

‘ Blanche Compton is to marry 
a colonel of the Guards—Colonel 
Lanesborough—he has six thousand 
a year, and will be Lord Langton 
in due time. They are all much 
pleased.’ Lady Rowley paused an 
instant, and then read the end of 
the letter, and walked on. Maud 
made no remark; she sat quite 
still; and when the children found 
that she forgot to hand them stones, 
they helped themselves from the 
store on her lap. 


, 


Who so happy now as Mrs. Lys- 
ter? The happiest woman in the 
world she deemed herself; nor made 
it secret that she did so. The bride 
elect, the fiancé, the trousseau, the 


whole concern, she took under her 
most special charge. Only one 
small circumstance afforded her 
dissatisfaction in the matter—name- 
ly, the determined silence on the 
part of Arthur Lanesborough, on a 
subject which the good jady longed 
fully to understand and to discuss. 
He would not be congratulated on 
having taken her advice; he would 
not say why; nor, indeed, whether 
he had ceased to admire Miss Row- 
ley. He would not talk about it 
at all. 

‘I am going to be married to 
Blanche Compton, and 1 hope you 
will come to the wedding,’ was the 
only announcement he made to his 
old friend; and though otherwise 
perfectly and admirably biddable by 
her, on that one subject he was 
obstinately reserved. 

The wedding was to be in the 
end of October. In the beginning 
of the month, Lanesborough, having 
left the army, placed himself entirely 
at his bride’s disposal, and was 
taken to a relation’s house to be 
exhibited .thereat, as well as at a 
county ball impending in the 
neighbourhood. 

‘here was no proper ball-room 
at Bosworth—only the room where 
the assizes were held. Lig enough, 
and with a good floor, but unlovely 
in its outward, or rather its inward 
appearance, and having for refresh- 
ment-room an apartment resembling 
a laundry in all save the wash-tubs. 
Much calico, pink paper, and ivy 
did what they could to distract, if 
not gratify, the eye in the ball-room; 
and the wooden judgment-seat was 
appropriated to the musicians. A 
crowd of shining waiters and damp- 
fingered damsels blocked the pas- 
sages in all directions; bland, un- 
easy stewards had arrived; and the 
squeaking of the fiddles portended 
the opening of the ball.’ 

‘Shall you let me valse?’ Blanche 
asked of her future lord, when one 
of their, party begged for a ga- 
loppe. 

* By all means; do anything you 
like.’ And Blanche appealed to the 
company as to whether he was not 
an angel. 

‘ How you sigh,’ she said, as she 
sidled up the passage, on his arm 
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‘Does it bore you so very much, 
you poor dear ?’ 

‘Did I sigh? Look here, I'll 
put your cloak in there for you.’ 

‘No, darling, thanks. I want 
just te see whether my hair is 
straight, and to get a pin.’ 

So she went into the cloak-room ; 
and he stood at the door of the ball- 
room, and had his toes trodden on 
by nervous old Bosworth ladies. 

At the sound of some voices he 
turned round, and was face to face 
with Lady Rowley and her niece 
Emma—whom he did not know, 
and with Maud Rowley—whom he 
did know. 

It was the niece’s first ball; and 
she wrote in her journal next day 
that, amongst other delightful 
events, a gentleman, tall and hand- 
some enough for a hero, had started, 
on seeing her, so violently that he 
had all but fallen down. Whence 
Miss Hmma deduced a great appre- 
ciation of her own personal charms. 

The first waltz struck up as they 


entered the room, and the rush of 


feet and blare of cornets and fiddles 
rendered no talking possible. 

Maud sat down; the throbbing 
pain subsided. She could look 
round, and recognize the faces that 
she knew. ‘ He might have shaken 
hands at least,’ she thought. ‘I am 
not to lose his acquaintance alto- 
gether,am 1? A strange confusion 
of fancies bewildered her—a sense 
of being somehow in fault—the re- 
awakening of all those sickening 
miseries that she had thought were 
stilled long since. Stilled: yes, 
borne down—buried; and flowers 
of fragrance and of tenderness 
— on their grave—as she had 

ravely set herself to do—during 
these autumn months. Her cross 
it was to be—her thorny trial, draw- 
ing tears of blood, it might be, but 
purifying her heart from all too 
absorbing interests—teaching her by 
how little store to set a human love 
80 lightly lost. 

Showing her, her own too quick 
impulse, too easy belief, in what she 
wished for, poor child! she judged 
herself the more hardly, that her 
heart said nay, and bled at such 
hard judgment. Meek she must be, 
henceforth, and gentle, only the 


more ready, with sympathy, to help 
the suffering, to forget herself. She 
had surely dreamt all the past—that 
winter’s fancy had been but a mirage ; 
fled now, and leaving only hot sand 
and stones behind 

So she had schooled herself, grow- 
ing paler, perhaps, and thinner, with 
a depth of sadness in those sweet 
eyes—strange in one so young—but 
letting no outward sign escape her 
oi the pain within. 

People came and asked her to 
dance, Maud waltzed, and galopped, 
and quadrilled, and waltzed again. 
An ensign in the Compton party 
was much smitten, became intro- 
ducea, and being granted the qua- 
drille, ‘ after this dance’ retired into 
a corner to worship in silence. 

In the same corner Lanesborough 
was standing, excused from dancing 
on the plea of Blanche and a head- 
ache. The ensign poured his ad- 
miration into Lanesborough’s ear, 
lamenting his own want of size, and 
her popularity. 

“Any chance of a waltz, did he 
think ? 

‘ Confound them! why don’t they 
keep in the middle!’ the Colonel 
exclaimed, savagely. 

‘I can’t tell; you had better ask 
her yourself, he replied to the 
ensign. 

‘Oh! how graceful she is—stun- 
ning!’ pursued the youth, deplorably. 
* She is like aswan, and all the others 
like waddling ducks. 

Lanesborough laughed so fiercely 
that the ensign did not think him 
good company, and left him to 
await elsewhere the blessed quad- 
rille in store for him. 

* You shall give me one turn, one 
little turn,’ Blanche’s voice said, 
close to her tall fiancé, when the 
dance was over, and the first bars of 
the ‘ Peri’ floated on the heated 
air. She looked up with a glance 
half sharp, half coaxing into his face, 
and slipped her hand within his 
arm. ‘ Youlook so bored, you poor 
dear.’ 

‘I have been using you ill; have 
a turn now with me.’ 

‘A waltz,’ he said, without look- 
ing at her—‘ too charmed ;’ and he 
set off before she was ready, so that 
her little toes could scarcely touch 
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the ground, and she had to cling tow 
his shoulder. 

Two whirls round the room, and 
then Blanche stopped him, and 
laughing, breathlessly, pulled him 
out of the circle of dancers. She 
stopped close to another couple, 
Maud Rowley and her big, sandy- 
haired partner, Jack Gordon. 

‘ How do you do?’ Blanche said, 
holding out a hand very cordially 
across Lanesborough’s. 

‘ Howdo you do?’ said Maud, and 
then she shook hands with him also. 

‘Such a long time since we have 
met,’ said Blanche. 

‘ Yes a long time—almost a year.’ 

* You are quite well ?’ 

* Quite well, thank you.’ 

‘ We are staying in your neigh- 
bourhood, I think.’ 

‘ You must come over io see all 
my pretty things.’ 

‘Oh, thank you! 
Barnton, are not you?’ 

* Yes, such a dear old house.’ 

Jack Gordon saw a gap in the 
teetotums before them, and told 
Maud that if ‘she was ready, he 
was.’ So they waltzed off, and 
Lanesborough took hold of Blanche’s 
small waist, and whirled her off her 
feet, till the dance ended. 

‘Do you mind stopping, Maud 
had said, and Gordon stopped in- 
stanter, and piloted her out of the 
crowd. 

She stood quite still, and held her 
fan so tightly, that the handle 
bruised her fingers; her heart was 
beating with loud, violent throbs, 
that shook her, and took away her 
breath; a strange weight held her 
eyelids, she could not raise her 
voice to ask for a seat, and she felt 
as though she must fall. 

‘Too hot, eh?’ Gordon said, holding 
up his chin, and fanning himself with 
his handkerchief. ‘ Awfully hot, and 
they push so, these people; come 
and get some tea or something.’ 

* Wait, one minute,’ she managed 
to say. He looked at her, but made 
no remark; till, touching his arm, 
she signified to him that he could 
move on. 

* Awfully hot,’ he repeated. When 
they reached the quasi laundry, he 
got a tumbler full of wine and wa- 
ter—particularly wine—and stood, 
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good-humoured and unobservant, 
while she drank it. He was a capi- 
tal good fellow Gordon; utterly un- 
discerning—the best possible com- 
panion for a susceptible young 
lady ; and being hungry and thirsty, 
he went to the supper-table, while 
Maud, with shaking cold limbs, and 
filmy vision, sat in her corner, and 
wondered what was the matter with 
her. 

‘ All right again ? he asked, when 
he had eaten and drunk to his satis- 
faction. ‘Eh? no—not quite, I see. 
Take some more stuff. No? well, 
salts then, smelling-bottle; don’t 
faint, you know.’ From a stout 
dame in pink satin he procured a 
fat bottle of benevolent outside, and 
pungent contents. ‘ There now— 
do you good, eh? Gordon said, 
much pleased, when after a few 
faltering sniffs Maud looked a 
degree less white, a tinge of colour 
came, and a look of life in her eyes, 
and she was better. 

‘ By Jove! I am engaged for this,’ 
Jack exclaimed, perceiving that the 
‘ Lancers’ was going on ; ‘ and there’s 
the young woman, too.’ 

‘ Never mind me, Maud begged, 
‘I will stay here; my partner can 
come for me, if he likes me; I am 
quite safe.’ 

‘Oh! well, then, perhaps, do you 
know, I’d better go; she’ll swear so, 
you see, if I don’t appear. He 
nodded confidentially to Maud, as 
he hurried off, and she stood by the 
door and looked at the dancers. 

As she moved aside to let some 

ple pass out of the supper-room, 
~. dress was trodden on, and look- 
ing up to ask the culprit to remove 
his foot, she perceived that it was 
Lanesborough. He saw her at the 
same moment, and he apologised 
stiffly, and gave her a pin to repair 
the damage committed by his foot. 
She pinned the rent together, and 
said something about the crowd, and 
long dresses -— something stupid 
enough; but that broke the ice, for 
she was resolved to speak to him. 
‘ Are we not even to be friends—ac- 
quaintances,’ she said in herself; 
* have we quarrelled?’ She looked 
at him when he turned to bring her 
an ice, and she saw that her first 
impression was just, that his face 
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was changed, hardened with deeper 
lines, and an expression in the eye 
that she had not seen when they 
had known each other last year. 

They stood at the chimney-piece, 
a little behind the door. 

‘Are all the Miss Comptons 
here ?’ Maud asked. 

‘Yes; no— Emma is not here; 
only Annie and Bianche,’ he added. 
* Have you been hunting, yet?’ 

‘ I beg pardon.’ 

‘Have you been out with the 
hounds, yet ?’ 

‘ Hunting —oh!—I—no, notmuch, 
only once; it is too early, rather.’ 

‘You have been going about, 
perhaps, travelling ?” 

‘Yes, I think so; I’ve been 
abroad, at Spa.’ 

* Were you abroad last winter ?’ 

* Last winter? no; I was in Lin- 
colnshire—at Barkham.’ His tone 
was unmistakable in its haughty 
surprise. 

Maud’s hand shook so that her 
spoon fell. 

* I was not sure, I—’ she looked up 
for an instant, and saw his face flush 
and his lip curl as he bent to pick 
up the fallen spoon. 

‘Has Blanche taught you to 
answer letters?’ she asked, in what 
she meant to be a bantering tone; 
but her heart was in her throat. 

‘ What do you mean, Miss Row- 
ley?’ he said, giving her back the 
spoon. ‘ I did not know I required 
teaching.’ 

Maud drew a long breath to gain 
courage. ‘ You never answered one 
that was written to you last winter,’ 
she said. ‘Mamma was horrified 
when you had never answered—she 
invited you in her own hand. I 
—I hope you are penitent.’ 

There was a moment's silence. 

‘ T never got any letter from your 
mother. No invitation ever reached 
me,’ he said. 

Then she looked at him, and a 
chill ran through her veins—his 
eye fixed her with so strange a 
glance. 

‘I addressed it myself—I saw it 
go—it was to ask you for the 25th, 
last year,’ she said. 

‘ Inever was invited for the 25th. 
No letter ever reached me from 
you,’ 


‘I gave the envelope, myself, on 
the roth; we waited, and waited—’ 

She stopped, just conscious of the 
wail in her voice, the wild pain in 
her eye, that was betraying her. 

He grew very pale, and took hold 
of the mantelpiece with one hand. 

‘I never got it—I waited too; 
God knows I waited,’ he said, bit- 
terly. ‘I never left the place—it 
never came.’ 

‘Would you have come” she 
asked, at Jast, in a husky voice, 
when they had stood silent a little 
while. 

‘Come! would I have come? I 
tell you, I thought of nothing else; 
you know I would have come.’ 

‘ I thought, perhaps,’ she said, fal- 
tering, ‘ perhaps you had forgotten 
—you did not care.’ 

He laughed bitterly. ‘ When I 
went to bed I dreamt of you; when 
I awoke you were there. All day, 
all day, I was haunted. Do you 
think I could forget you? I tell 
you, to-night, when you came in to 
that room, I knew it was you before 
I had seen you or heard your voice. 


T felt it.’ 


She could not move, nor speak ; 
she stood hearing as in a dream, 
while in a lower tone hurriedly he 
continued— 

‘I could not understand it. I 
met your brother somewhere, on 
the railway, one day, and his man- 
ner was so odd, I thought he meant 
to cut me. I saw there was some- 
thing wrong. I thought it was a 
hint; and then I heard that there 
was some one—I was told so—some 
one approved of, that had been asked 
to the house, I considered myself 
dismissed.’ 

Maud shook her head mechani- 
cally, and then they stood silent, 
and in one long look read in each 
other’s eyes the joy, unutterable, lost 
to them; the pain, unutterable, to 
come. 

Too late! One echo more to those 
words that have been ringing 
through the world since the day 
that the angel stood at the gate of 
Eden with his flaming sword—too 
late! And to her woman’s heart it 
came differently than to his, this 
knowledge; for mingled in her was 
relief intense from the pressure of a 
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long borne burden, with the new 
pain of afresh wound. She had not 
suffered her love to grow as he had 
—to weave itself into sweet pictures 
in her mind. It had hardly put 
forth tender buds before they had 
been cut down—to be pressed be- 
tween the leaves of forbidden me- 
mory. No hope lived in her to 
receive its deathblow; rather had a 
stone been lifted off the fountain, 
and the stream had not yet found 
how narrow and stony its new chan- 
nel must be. 

It was otherwise to him. He was 
a man, and he was fettered—that 
was what sounded in his ear and 
throbbed in his brain. Fettered 
—and the rivets to be closed by his 
own hand. 

‘ Oh, Miss Rowley!’ a voice said 
close to them, ‘I have had such a 
search ; this is our dance, I think.’ 
The ensign, conscious in possession 
of a right, presented his arm. 

He met a look he did not soon 
forget; but Maud did not answer. 

Lanesborough said, ‘She is en- 
gaged to me, and the ensign saw 
her walk away, remaining himself 
rooted to the spot, with a bewildered 
sense of catastrophe. 

It was all a dream to Maud; she 
knew his arm was round her—she 
must have fallen else ; and dreamlike 
the notes of the valse wove them- 
selves with the measured cadence of 
their footsteps into her misery and 
his. Never to be disentangled from 
it, those sad, sweet notes, now joy- 
ous, now tearful; but ever in float- 
ing measured time, that like the 
tide waves on the shore, rose and fell 
unchanging—to them are agony—to 
all the rest a valse. 

They had stopped, and were 
standing by a window, when Lady 
Rowley came up with her niece. 
She was a little fussy, not quite 
cross, but nearly so. ‘ Where had 
Maud been? the carriage was wait- 
ing ; it was very late; she must come 
at once. Lady Rowley bestowed a 
look, half irate, at the tall partner, 
whom she judged to be some flirt- 
ing officer, subversive of punctuality 
and good manners. 

‘I will get your cloak, and you 
must follow, she said, and Maud 
tried to obey. 


* Not yet,’ he said, and his breath 
came with a sort of shudder. 

‘I must go,’ she said presently; 
‘ it is better to go at once.’ 

‘ Stop,—’ his voice was so parched 
she could hardly hear it. ‘I have 
something to say to you;’ but he 
stopped, and the words were never 
said. 

She drew him with her out of the 
room; Lady Rowley cloaked and 
impatient gave her her bournous; 
Maud put it on herself twice; he 
had let it fall; and then they stood 
one moment near each other in the 
dark, cold portico. 

A link-boy yelled himself hoarse 
in behalf of the carriage, and old 
Sir Henry Wynn, the steward, 
was in a state of ferocious polite- 
ness, because theirs was before his 
brougham. 

‘Oh, no! let him have the plea- 
sure—charming.’ 

‘ Well, pray—’ 

* Oh, no! not at all.’ 

He thrust Lady Rowley’s petti- 
coats in after her, and almost shut 
the door without waiting for Maud. 

‘One minute, Sir Henry!’ Lady 
Rowley exclaimed, laughing. ‘ My 
daughter is left behind.’ 

‘ Ten thousand pardons, I’m sure. 
Charming ball, was it not? I will 
take care of your dress. Good night,’ 
and he shut them in with a bang, 
and told the coachman to drive on. 

Maud leant her head on the win- 
dow. Poor Maud! Thenight wind 
touched her brow gently, and stirred 
her hair. It could not cool the 
burning pain within; but it felt 
like the tender touch of love. That 
love that had spoken through his 
voice to her very soul, that had 
seemed twin with her very being, 
now that it must be torn, riven, from 
her. The others slept. Lady Row- 
ley snored a little ; Emma, the niece, 
dreamt confusedly, kicked off her 
shoes, and apologised half awake to 
Maud, who did not hear her. Her 
thoughts were in a throbbing chaos 
that would assume no form, not even 
that of misery. ‘ Where was it, 
that letter he had never received, 
where, where can it be?’ she mut- 
tered. ‘Oh, patience! wait, wait, 
surely one hour more—only one 
hour.’ Asob rose in her throat; its 
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sound roused her to the self-control 
she had nearly lost; and she sat up, 
closing her eyes, and then opening 
them in the strained agony of im- 
patience, ‘Oh, when should they 
arrive |’ 

At last— 

The mother and cousin lit their 
candles. Yawning with half-closed 
eyes, they bade each other good 
night, kissed Maud’s cold cheek, 
and went up stairs. When they 
were gone, Maud turned back, 
pushed open the baize door that led 
to the sitting-room, and went in, 
through the dark drawing-room into 
the little room beyond; where, as if 
it had been yesterday, she remem- 
. bered her mother sitting at the 
table, and herself standing by her, 
and laying the envelope ready 
stamped and directed beside the 
blotting-book. All flashed across 
her memory, as she made her way 
by the dim light of her taper up to 
the writing-table. Her hand, her 
limbs shook convulsively as she put 
down the light and took hold of the 
writing-book. 

An hour after she was still there, 
standing quiet and cold, with the 
flickering pale light of the taper on 
her face, for she had found the let- 
ter. It lay, as it had lain long, 
between two leaves of blotting- 
paper, folded, dated, neatly—all 
ready to be put in its cover. 

She had found, first, another folded 
paper—the long missed receipt she 
had brought to her mother that 
same morning, and then some bills, 
and then the letter; and she had 
read it through, and then remained 
standing, quietly, scarcely conscious 
of herself. The candle sunk at last 
into the socket, and went out, and 
then she raised her head, and drew 
breath in a long shudder. She 
groped her way out of the room, 
found a spark of light still in the 
passage lamp, and reached her 
room. 


She did not sit up in her crushed 
ball-dress like a heroine ; she struck 
a lucifer, lit a candle, undressed, and 
went to bed. But alone in long 
dark hours she lay, and did battle 
with her misery; and her broken 
fate was borne bravely back, though 
with a fainting, dying, strength, 
from crushing her. 

She conquered. For when the 
day broke, and the dim cold light of 
a winter morning stole into the 
room, she rose, and destroyed the 
letter, so that she might never look 
at it again—so that her mother 
might never know that Aer hand it 
had been that had let slip the 
thread of her daughter’s life. 


Post scriptum, 


There is nothing more to tell. 

Blanche Compton’s marriage to 
Colonel Lanesborough took place on 
the day appointed, and there were 
* no cards.’ 

Catastrophes are improbable, not 
to say impossible now-a-days. When 
one’s bride elect has had twelve ink- 
stands and ten paper-knives pre- 
sented to her by her dearest friends, 
and has bought no end of fine 
clothes for a trousseau one cannot 
say that one has made a little mis- 
take, and that one would rather 
marry some one else. 

Nobody runs away—it is bad 
style. People learn to arrange any 
little mistakes of that sort very 
nicely; nothing is known out of 
their own laundry of the state of the 
household linen; and Mrs. Lyster 
told everybody that ‘It was the 
luckiest thing in the world that her 
dear colonel had got a wife to take 
care of him. How ill he looked; 
all the effects, of that horrid Crimean 
fever; and was it not a pity Miss 
Rowley’s good looks should have 
lasted so short a time—she had pro- 
mised to be so pretty!’ 
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THE PLAYGROUNDS OF EUROPE: 
Che Southern Slope of the Alps. 


OLIDAY time is come, or 
coming. Your thoughts begin 
to wander from everyday matters, 
and are running on maps, guide- 
books, and carpet-bags. You invest 
money in travelling knicknacks, in- 
stinctively as it were, without any 
definite purpose. Your eyes keep 
peering towards divers points of the 
compass; and you don’t want an 
idle but an active holiday; for your 
time, you think, is hardly yet come 
to join the fogies of Bath or the 
dowagers of Cheltenham. 

Shall you take holiday in Wales? 
Well, Wales is pretty, though small ; 
but the clouds are for ever drop- 
ping rain. On one or two favoured 
spots (perhaps on many) it rains 
every day in the year. Another 
defect in Welsh scenery is, that 
often and often, when you have 
a fine view before you, you turn 
round, and behold nothing at all! 
Nevertheless, the waterfalls (Dol- 
gelly, for instance) are exquisite, 
not merely from the copious allow- 
ance of fluid, but because they 
tumble down what Virgil calls vivo 
sedilia saro—shelves cut out of the 
living rock. It is a rush of white 
foam down a broad flight of steps. 
Snowdon, too, is fine and panora- 
mic; and up Cader Idris is a nice 
little walk for young ladies and 
gentlemen of tender years. Boiled 
ducks are so capital an Anglesea 
dish that you try to reproduce it 
after your return—and ‘fail, if you 
have not found out their secret. 
Still, on reflection, you leave the 
land of Taffies, goats, and leeks to 
stand over till a more convenient 
season. It is not adventurous 
enough, nor cheap enough, although 
a pleasant beat for commercial tra- 
vellers. 

In Scotland? Ah! Scotland merits 
serious consideration. The moun- 
tains round the maritime lochs, 
rising from the level of the sea, dis- 
play every inch of their stature. 
The inland lochs are not too large, 
yet quite large enough to be im- 
posing. Whether sprinkled with 


islets or girt with granite they are 
lovely in all their differences. Scotch 
landscapes are models of artistic 
composition. They are studies 
which show the painter how to put 
his elements together to the best 
advantage. If Edinburgh had only 
the climate of Naples, what, I pray, 
would be the name of the most pic- 
turesque capital in Europe? Scotch 
air gives the appetite Scotch fare 
deserves. But a tour in Scotland 
now costs dear. Besides, you want 
to get abroad, as a still greater no- 
velty, and also to air your French 
and German if you happen to be 
possessed of a sprinkling of either. 

Abroad, therefore, you decide to 
go. To the Rhine, or the German 
baths? No; you want mountains, 
not hills. Try then, for this once, 
the southern slope of the Alps. 
The mere expectation of making the 
excursion is an inducement to the 
study of three important modern 
languages. Knowledge, generally, 
is power; a special knowledge of 
languages is economy and freedom 
to roam. Our countrymen, indeed, 
are irresistible and incompressible 
travellers; they burst fortl:, and are 
explosively scattered over the Con- 
tinent, in spite of infirmity, age, and 
ignorance of language. They often 
fancy that foreigners are merely 
deaf, and that by speaking English 
loudly they will be understood. 
They do get understood, sometimes, 
providentially. 

Observe, in your mind’s eye, that 
cheery old gentleman and his ami- 
able fourteen-year-old son, as they 
hastily enter a restaurant at Dijon. 
‘Coffee’ is the same in all lan- 
guages, so he easily gets his cup 
of café, or coffee. By pointing to 
the brandy decanter, rather than by 
shouting ‘Glass!’ he is in posses- 
sion of a glass of brandy. But 
canny Glasgow is his home, and 
toddy his native drink—his mother’s 
milk. So he calls for ‘Water!’ and 
taps and coaxes the coffee-pot to 
intimate that the water is to be hot. 
He might have gone on tapping all 
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night long; but his guardian angel, 
through the agency of a voice from 
a corner, intimates to the lady pre- 
siding at the bar what it is the 
gentleman wants. The Caledonian 
nectar is brewed, and the grateful 
drinker informs his interpreter that 
he is off, that night, by express to 
Lyons; thence to Geneva and to 
Berne; perhaps to Genoa. He has 
no time to excursionize amongst 
the hills ard valleys—only five 
weeks to do it all; and, certainly, 
down the Rhine. 

* But why hurry away from Switz- 
erland and Northern Italy to waste 
time in seeing the Rhine? There 
is no occasion for you to travel 
there for scenery, if you are going 
to Berne and to Genoa.’ 

‘Ah! But I want to say I have 
seen it.’ 

Fortune may favour the brave 
traveller; and does. There is a 
legend of an Englishman—one of the 
Smiths—who explored the whole of 
German Switzerland with no more 
extensive vocabulary than ‘ Bett’— 
bed; and ‘Brot’—bread. There- 
fore, my reader, let nothing discou- 
rage you. Plain English will often 
serve good stead. Still, for those 
who are fond of rambling, it is 
better to have a stock of the neces- 
saries of life, in French words, and 
also in Italian and German. 

The Pyrenees, indeed, are tempt- 
ing, especially as they call for no 
other language but French; but 
they are less lofty than the Alps, 
the area they cover is less extensive, 
their distance from England is 
greater, they are a chain, and not a 
group of mountains. But were they 
equal in all other respects, one spe- 
cial feature alone would confer on 
the latter a decided superiority. The 
Spanish side of the Pyrenees—their 
southern slope—which one would 
expect to find adorned with almost 
tropical luxuriance, is naked, ste- 
rile, and uninviting, whilst the cor- 
responding portion of the Alps is 
all that is verdant, rich, and lovely. 
I don’t say that the roads are not 
now and then dusty; it is difficult 
to have months of sunshine without 
some dust; but, in spite of this and 
one or two other small drawbacks, 
the Swiss-Italian lakes and valleys 
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are an earthly paradise, an Eden of 
foliage and fruit, which must be 
seen to be appreciated. 

The southern slope of the Alps 
should be reserved for a second 
holiday amongst the hills. There 
is more than enough to occupy the 
first in rambling over the Jura, the 
Lake of Lucerne district, and the 
Bernese Oberland or Upperland. 
Indeed, the whole of Northern 
Switzerland is really upperland in 
comparison with the southern can- 
tons. The ascent to cross the Alps 
from the northern side is strikingly 
less considerable than the descent 
into Italy. In going down, you keep 
making a succession of plunges, 
each of which opens to you a novel 
region. 

At the highest point you are in a 
treeless land, amidst barren peaks, 
stunted herbage, and cutting winds. 
Your driver puts the drag to his 
wheel, and sets off at a trot. You 
soon come to a few dwarf, weather- 
beaten firs; the sparse and wretched 
firs increase to a forest; the air is 
simply fresh and bracing. You 
plunge again; oaks, elms, apple, 
and cherry trees appear. Another 
plunge brings you to the region of 
chestnuts; you begin to think there 
can be no further descent, when, lo! 
before you opens a purple hollow, 
into which you see at once that you 
must plunge again, which you do 
forthwith, still trotting down-hill 
with the drag on, between festooned 
vines, mulberry and fig trees, and a 
temperature which effectually illus- 
trates the fable of the North Wind 
and the Sun, making you succes- 
sively doff your overcoat, cravat, and 
waistcoat. And you have still seve- 
ral further dips to make before 
reaching the grand level of Pied- 
mont and Lombardy. 

It is this interminable descent 
which renders walking down the 
Alps so much longer an affair than 
walking up them; and even deter- 
mined pedestrians will often take 
to the diligence to get over the 
ground more rapidly. But if you 
are in no icular hurry to avail 
yourself of vehicular assistance a 
satisfactory bargain with a return 
carriage may often be made. 

All the passes of the Alps are so 
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beautiful that they all, without ex- 
ception, deserve to seen. At 
least one holiday will be well de- 
voted to crossing and re-crossing 
them from one side to the otker, 
keeping as much on the Italian side 
as you can. 

Thus, supposing you begin at the 
western end, the railway will take 
you, vi@ Chambery, to St. Jean de 
Maurienne, where it stops until the 
grand tunnel is completed. Thence 
you can cross Mont Cenis by dili- 
gence, hired carriage, or on foot, to 
Susa. From Susa the rail will take 
you to Turin. Proceed thence to 
Aosta, as you can or as you please, 
and walk over the Great St. Bernard 
to Martigny. The rail will take 
you up the Valais part of the way 
. to Brieg, whence you may walk or 
ride over the Simplon (a magnifi- 
cent pass) to Domo D’Ossola. From 
Domo D’Ossola you can easily reach 
either the Lago d’Orta, the Lago 
Maggiore, or both. On the latter, 
steamers will take you to the Beau- 
tiful Islands, and afterwards to 
Locarno (where the dome of the 
cathedral fell in from the weight 
of the snow, and buried ever so 
many people alive, the winter before 
last). From Locarno to Bellinzona; 
from Bellinzona to Lugarno, over 
Monte Cenere. The Lake of Lu- 
garno is preferred by Topffer (an 
accomplished painter as well as 
author) the famous Lake of 
Como. I; ; both grand and deli- 
cious. See it well from one end to 
the other, and beg somebody to fire 
a cannon, to let you hear the echoes. 
From Lugano ascend Monte Salva- 
dor on foot, and then return to Bel- 
linzona. From Bellinzona follow 
the Val Leventina, resting and re- 
freshing at Faido and Airolo, where 
are excellent inns. Cross the St. 
Gothard; descend to Amstag, Al- 
torf, and Fliielen, where you will 
find a steamer which will take you 
to Lucerne, after having accom- 
plished as nice a little zigzag trip as 
the heart of man or woman can wish. 

But to do all this in a moderate 
space of time you must reach your 
starting-point rapidly. The high 
railway road between Paris and the 
South is so chopped up into short 


bits by small stations that it makes — 


a great difference of time—not so 
much of cash expended—whether 
you clear the distance by express 
or by ordinary omnibus trains. 
Continental railway distances, and 
their cost, must be estimated not as 
the crow flies, nor even as the car- 
riage-road runs, but by the length 
of iron-path, often tortuous, which 
you have to traverse between two 
places. ‘Thus, you can post from 
Paris to Geneva by a shorter route 
than you can from Paris to Cham- 
bery; but it costs more to go to 
Geneva by rail; for the reason that, 
in both cases, you have to go to 
Culoz, whence to Chambery is a 
short, direct sweep of the line; but 
from thence to Geneva it has to 
retrograde and turn about, to hu- 
muur the hard-hearted rocks and 
obstructive hills which make the 
Rhone alter his course at their plea- 
sure. Sometimes the zigzags of con- 
tinental railways are so great and 
absurd as to tempt the tourist to 
leave them and drive across country 
from point to point. To go from 
Calais, which is on the coast, to Dun- 
kerque, which is also on the coast, 
there being no direct rail between 
the two, you must run far into the 
interior to Hazebrouck (please look 
at your map), there change train, 
and rush back to the shores of the 
North Sea again. And you pay for 
the whole distance performed exactly 
as if you had gone on straight south- 
wards. It is such a wasteful throw- 
ing of your money into the pockets 
of the company, that you are tempted 
indignantly to take a trap to convey 
you by road vid Gravelines. 

If you walk any of your zigzags, 
you will have to be provided with a 
few small necessaries. Don’t make 
the mistake of wearing a light straw 
hat because you are going to be 
exposed to sun-heat, but a thick 
felt one, thickly lined, and imper- 
vious to calorific radiation, fur the 
same reason that ‘Turks and Arabs 
wear turbans. Your umbrella will 
prove a very treasure. In a side 
pocket of my little bag I always 
carry a store of little utilities which 
weigh nothing and take still less 
room; viz., a few stout needles 
ready threaded with black and with 
grey thread (not cotton); a tailor’s 
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thimble; a few buttons of the sorts 
most used; a metal box with luci- 
fers; a candle’s end; two or three 
yards of twine; a pair of leather 
shoestrings; a widgeon’s or other 
small duck’s wing, to brush off dust 
before entering a village or hotel; 
an ounce of Epsom salts, to be re- 
placed if, and as soon as taken; a 
phial of pills of sulphate of quinine ; 
a bottle, the size of your little finger, 
filled with essential oil of lavender 
[If you have to occupy a bed sus- 

to be haunted, drop five 
drops ot the oil between the sheets, 
one in the middle, and one towards 
each corner, and it will drive away 
intruders for a couple of nights}; a 
‘ Times’ newspaper, to wrap up sand- 
wiches, botanical specimens, &c.; a 
few visiting cards; the envelopes of 
two or three letters addressed to 
self, and an old passport to establish 
identity in case of need. No pass- 
port is required now for France or 
Switzerland. If you intend enter- 
ing Austria you must have one ready 
in due form. 

In walking, begin slowly, increas- 
ing the pace afterwards, if so in- 
clined. Good guides have almost 
always to moderate the first efforts 
of candidates for pedestrian success. 
Baedeker’s (of the ‘ Guide Book ’) 
rule is to set from sixty to seventy 
steps per minute up steep ascents, 
and from ninety to one hundred on 
level ground or down smooth de- 
scents. It is surprising how far slow 
continuous walking will take you ina 
quarter of a day. Walkers of this 
class, who scarcely seem to stir, will, 
in the end, leave ‘splendid starters’ 
behind them. Measure your pro- 
gress not by the distance which 
remains to be accomplished, but 
by that already traversed. While 
climbing, look for encouragement 
behind and below you, rather than 
before and above you. ‘ Excelsior’ 
is ever your motto, but carried out 
humbly and perseveringly. If you 
have entered into partnership with 
a travelling companion whose pace 
is faster than your own, before start- 
ing make a strict stipulation that he 
shall conform to your pace. You 
are journeying on foot, not racing. 
When fatigue begins, pleasure ends, 
and nothing tends to weariness 


sooner than incessant straining to 
follow a faster walker. If he will 
not go softly, as agreed, let him 
‘gang his ain gate’ and pursue his 
further course alone. The suffer- 
ings of army stragglers, in this re- 
spect, amount to torture. 

Pedestrian tours and ascents of se- 
cond-class altitudes ‘sound’ greater 
feats than they really are, because 
the time occupied is carefully noted, 
and the points of departure and ar- 
rival specified; but many a sports- 
man does as much or more without 
thinking he has performed anything 
extraordinary. Grouse and snipe 
have led many a man a dance, over 
the moor and through the marsh, 
quite equal to an average Alpine day. 
I mention this to encourage novices 
and — their being frightened 
by the mere names of acclivities 
known to be non-dangerous. (Par- 
don the word.) Faint heart never 
won fair mountain; therefore dare 
to look a hill-top boldly in the face. 
At the end of your walk treat your- 
self as if you were a horse; don't 
put yourself into the stable at once, 
if heated, but after a short repose 
take a turn or two; lead yourself 
about the court-yard, the garden, 
or the dining-room, to prevent the 
stiffness which might result from 
sudden rest. 

As to company, two is the very 
best travelling number. It is good 
not to be quite alone in case of ac- 
cident, even if the accident be no 
worse than a fly in your eye. Three 
is not bad, especially if two of the 
three (as two sisters) can occupy 
the same bed-room. The coupé of 
a diligence—a pleasant place—holds 
three. Four do well together under 
many circumstances, particularly if 
two rooms suffice. Four exactly fill 
a hired caléche (such as you would 
cross the Alps in by the carriage 
roads), dividing the expense conve- 
niently. Five is a very awkward 
figure. After four, it is not ‘The 
more the merrier,’ but ‘the melan- 
cholier;’ a fifth person is almost 
always one too many. But it is far 
better to be alone than to travel in 
uncongenial, capricious, exacting, 
selfish, or uncertain-tempered com- 
pany. The choice of one’s travelling 
associates requires great caution and 
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consideration ; for many and many 
have started friends who have re- 
turned quite the contrary. 

If your party be numerous, an- 
other precaution will have to be at- 
tended to. 

Somebody has called Interlacken 
a great hotel with a road running 
through it; but all Switzerland is 
virtually an hotel, with roads, foot- 
paths, and sometimes no path atall, 
running through it. Frequently, on 
your arrival, you find every apart- 
ment in your wing of that ‘hotel’ 
occupied. In full season, in fine 
weather, when the grand tide of 
travellers, composed of all peoples, 
nations, and languages, rushes, like 
an overflowing stream, from town to 
town, from isolated hotel to pic- 
turesque site, the uncertainty and 
worry of procuring accommodation 
greatly detract from the pleasure of 
the tour. It becomes a race, a 
wrestling-match who shall get first 
and secure a sleeping-place ; it isa 
struggle, if not for life, at least for 
lodging. Supposing your itinerary 
to be laid out beforehand, it is a 
good plan to write to the master of 
the hotel where you are going, to 
engage what you want. If there is 
not time to write, telegraph, which 
you can cheaply do. Within the 
limits of Switzerland a telegram of 
twenty wurds costs one franc; of 
from twenty-one to fifty words, two 
francs; of from fifty-one to a hun- 
dred words, three francs. Tele- 
grams may be given into the charge 
of every post-office. If that post- 
office is not also a telegraph office, it 
is bound to transmit the telegram 
to the nearest telegraph-office with- 
out delay. For so slight an ex- 
pense it is not worth risking having 
to sleep no one knows where. Inno 
country is electricity more utilized 
than in Switzerland. In the federal 
palace at Berne there are electric 
clocks in all the principal rooms. 
The bells are upon an ingenious 
electrical plan. A handle placed in 
the wall of each room, by being 
pushed any number of times, gives 
the same number of strokes to a bell 
in the messenger’s room; and as 
each room has its number, he imme- 
diately knows where his services are 
required. 


But before you can write or tele- 
graph, you must first decide to what 
hotel you intend going; therefore, 
to help travellers, I spoke last 
month, and shall speak again, of 
creature comforts as I found them. 
The reader must have perused 
many narratives—both fiction and 
professed reality—in which the per- 
sonages appear entirely to dispense 
with the three articles of food, 
drink, and money. Not the slight- 
est allusion is ever made to their 
needing support by victuals, what 
those victuals cost, how payment 
was made, nor in what shape the 
means of payment were carried 
about. Refreshments and a circulat- 
ing medium were superfiuities not 
worth a thought. ur record is 
more practical, having purposely 
given meals and prices, for the in- 
formation of those likely to follow 
in our steps. If the reader can live 
on air, and make a repast off the 
morning breeze; if he can sleep 
like a bird on the branch of a tree, 
he may skip such particulars as 
irrelevant. I cannot. 

As to cash and its conveyance: 
The most convenient money to carry 
during a ramble in central Europe 
is French gold, ¢.¢., napoleons, 
twenty-franc pieces.  Ten-franc 
pieces are inconveniently small, and 
troublesome to count; politely de- 
cline them, therefore, if offered by 
the banker. 

Suppose I start with 1000 francs 
(40/.)—not necessarily meaning to 
spend it all. Iseal it in separate 
little packets of 100 francs each, 
which I carry in a small linen bag 
tied with tape, in the same pocket 
as my porte-monnaie. Whenever 
the porte-monnaie waxes light, I 
transfer to it, from the treasury bag, 
one hundred francs at a time. In 
the bag is a scrap of paper, in- 
scribed— 

‘ Started, August 1, with 1000 francs. 


‘Took, August 1, roof. 
4, 100f. 
8, roof.’ 


” ” 


” ” 
and so on; balancing the account, 


at last, with ‘Brought back, so 
much.’ 


Cash accounts were not so easy 
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in my hot youth, when never mind 
who was king! It is now some 
dozen years ago that the Swiss ef- 
fected a grand monetary reform, 
abolishing the awful confusion of 
small coin which then reigned pa- 
ramount (each canton having its 
own small moneys, differing in size, 
stamp, name, and value: the learn- 
ing our multiplication-table is a 
pleasing recreation compared with 
the mastering of the old Swiss 
coinage), and adopting through- 
out the Confederation the French 
system of francs consisting of a 
hundred centimes. Swiss francs 
are the same as French and Sardi- 
nian in principle and general ap- 

rance—silver coins less than 
our shilling. Not so the divisions 
of the franc,—excepting the silver 
half-franc. France has copper sous 
(five centimes) and copper two-sous 
pieces (ten centimes), which will 
not pass in Switzerland. The word 
‘sou’ is rarely or never heard there ; 
Switzerland has abolished ‘ coppers,’ 
and adopted centimes in markets 
and all daily dealings, with practi- 
cal sincerity. What would be pence 
and halfpence with us, are repre- 
sented by small pieces of brass or 
base money, silvered or white- 
metalled over, legibly stamped 
‘Helvetia’ on one side, and five, 
ten, or twenty centimes on the 
other. 

These little counters are light and 
convenient change to carry, much 
more so even than the present sous 
of France ; nor is it hard to reckon 
that five twenty-centimes pieces 
make a franc; that one twenty-cen- 
times piece, two ten-centimes pieces, 
and two five-centimes pieces make 
half a franc. The only objection to 
them is that, in the dark or in a 
hurried payment, the base-metal 
change may be mistaken and con- 
fused with silver coin. But they 
feel different, more smooth and 
greasy, and with a little use may be 
recognized by the touch. Although 
we have not yet got as far as cen- 
times in England, still, having gone 
so far as to reform our ‘coppers,’ it 
is worth consideration whether 
something similar might not prove 
useful here. Till you have tried it, 
you have no idea whata luxury itis 


to be rid of a ponderous pocketful 
of browns. Immediately we give up 
the principle (as we have given it 
up in imitation of the French) that 
a penny-piece must weigh a penny- 
worth of copper, we open the door 
to the adoption of any kind of coun- 
ter, even of small composite metal 
coin, which may have the recom- 
mendation of convenience. By pro- 
curing French gold either at Calais, 
Boulogne, or Paris, the traveller 
will receive the full benefit of the 
exchange in his favour. In any de- 
cent inn in Switzerland, English gold, 
and in most towns Bank of England 
notes, can be exchanged; but the 
bearer must be content to receive 
the conventional value of twenty- 
five francs to the sovereign, without 
the additional centimes to which 
the state of the money-market 
mostly entitles him. In short, an 
innkeeper will not be a banker, un- 
less it turns to his own advantage. 

Make sure that you are taken to 
the inn you intend, and are not kid- 
napped by some other innkeeper, 
which will occasionally occur if you 
don’t look sharp. Above all, take 
care to know where you are taken. 

Arriving at Berne, by rail, with 
my children, one evening, after dark, 
I found myself the object of great 
civility on the part of a railway con- 
ductor. To what inn was I going? 
He would put us in the way of it. 

We were going to the ‘ Pension 
Herter,’ otherwise ‘ Hotel du Singe.’ 
He did put us into an omnibus (of 
which we were the sole occupants), 
and gave strictly confidential direc- 
tions to the driver. Where we were 
set down, we entered. I told the 
Roman-nosed head-waiter (somme- 
lier you must call him, not gargon) 
that we had been recommended to 
the house by a gentleman (naming 
him) connected with one of the em- 
bassies. Blandly smirking and bow- 
ing, he replied that he perfectly 
knew that gentleman. 

We went to bed; not I to slum- 
ber. My room, though vast, was 
filled with a close and frowsy atmo- 
sphere. In short it was inhabited 
by insect Macbeths, sleep’s mur- 
derers. Patience carried me until 
daylight; the first thing I saw was 
one of my assassins crawling up the 
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wall. My resolution was taken. Let 
the young people sleep on, if they 
can: but after breakfast, change of 
hotel. 

So, after an early stroll in and 
about Berne, I returned, as I 
thought, to the inn whence I came, 
Over the door, ‘Hdtel du Singe, 
Pension Herter.’ Walk in; ramble 
over the house; recognize nothing. 
‘Is thisthe Pension Herter? I ask. 

‘Most certainly, sir,’ is replied 
with a smile. 

‘No, it cannot be; you must be 
mistaken. ‘This is not where I was 
brought-last night. The rooms and 
everything are changed.’ 

‘Ah! we are often served that 
trick. They drove you to a different 
inn to that you ordered.’ 

The explanation was clear as day. 
But where had I been driven to? I 
rushed into the street to look. All 
I knew was that it was under an 
arcade. But as nearly all Berne is 
built with arcades, you can’t tell the 
entrance of one house from that of 
another. Here was a mess! Lost 


my luggage! Lost my girls! A cold 


sw—perspiration came over me. 
The only way I could see to get out 
of it, was to take a policeman and 
search every inn in Berne till I fell 
upon the right one. 

In the midst of these pleasant 
cogitations, I noticed a remarkable 
Roman nose peering out from one 
of the arches, and voluptuously 
snifling the morning air. It was a 
landmark, a beacon, though it did 
not blaze like Bardolph’s. I did not 
lose sight of that nasal finger-post 
until it had guided me through the 
entrance passage, up the staircase, 
into the dining-room, where a laco- 
nic dialogue ensued. 

‘ Breakfast, and the bill.’ 

‘I thought monsieur meant to 
stay three days at Berne.’ 

‘Ido; but—not here.’ 

He had his revenge. Exclusive of 
the breakfast, a cold fowl the size of 
a pigeon was charged three francs, 
three eggs seventy-five centimes, 
But didn’t I enjoy my night’s rest 
at the Pension Herter! 

Another to-and-fro between cisal- 
pine and transalpine sites: from 
Paris to Vesoul, where the‘ Hotel du 
Commerce’ has only one fault—its 


orthography. After deep thought 
for a day anda night, I guessed that 
‘honmenibuce,” in my bill might 
mean ‘omnibus.’ But middle-class 
French folk are not strong in spell- 
ing, mostly employing a redundancy 
of characters—witness the house- 
painter who, being paid by the letter, 
spelt ‘ Epicier,’ over a grocer’s door, 
with two p’s, two c’s, and a¢ at the 
end. To Basle, Couronne, good 
view on the Rhine, not dear. To 
Zurich, by rail, with a branch to the 
falls of Schaffhausen, if you like, 
To Rapperschwyl by steamer. To 
Coire by rail; Steinbock Hotel. To 
the village of Spliigen as you can; 
perhaps on foot from Tusis through 
the Via Mala—a mountain split in 
two with a road running inside the 
crack. Down the Spliigen pass to 
the Lake of Como, whence to the 
Lake of Lugano. Thence to Bellin- 
zona, over the St. Gothard, to 
Lucerne. 

A longer zigzag, but very charm- 
ing, may be made by descending the 
Tyrol, from Innspruck to Verona, 
making a branch to Venice, and re- 
turning by any more western pass 
which tempts you most. 

With all their great variety is 
combined a certain great similarity. 
The rivers, for instance, and their 
wibutaries which descend the sub- 
alpine valleys, do so by a succession 
of leaps which, whether great or 
small, form charming waterfalls. 
One of these, perhaps, called forth 
Prince Metternich’s speech : 

‘ Pray, gentlemen, join me in ad- 
miring this cascade. Its origin is 
in the clouds, and it is older than 
the House of Hapsburg. Without 
any assistance, it makes more noise 
than either Alexander the Great or 
Napoleon. It is admired and feared 
by all around ; for it ravages, upsets, 
destroys, and kills. An army of 
enemies could do no more. At the 
first ray of sunshine it displays a 
gala coat, an orange scarf, ared and 
blue cordon. Have Field Marshals 
or Chamberlains better finery ? And 
not a bit of rest, gentlemen! Even 
in the night, when it is absolutely 
alone and has nobody on earth to 
behold it, it works, it foams, per- 
spires, and groans. ‘Take a good 


look at it, gentlemen, while flaunt- 
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ing its diamonds and decorations. 
It casts its pearls before the passer- 
by; it scatters gentle dew over the 
flowrets. It is grand ; it is tender, 
solemn, and beautiful. It is all that 
and more, and yet has not the 
slightest touch of vanity!’ 

So saying, M. de Metternich took 
off his hat to the cascade and stepped 
into his carriage, heartily enjoying 
the very fine things which he had 
addressed to the gentlemen his fol- 
lowers. 

Steam will carry you only a por- 
tion of the way towards the southern 
slopes of the Alps, stopping short 
respectively at the foot of Mount 
Cenis and of the Simplon, at the 
Lake of Lucerne, and at Coire. You 
will avail yourself of it as far as you 
can. 
Swiss railway stations are more 
free and easy in their ways than 
French stations. All luggage not 
taken with you in the carriage is 
paid for, according to weight, which 
causes the carriages themselves to 
be often a little encumbered with 
baggage. But then the carriages 
are roomy ; they are su/oons entered 
by a door at each end, with a little 
landing, and little steps leading 
down to the platform. Consequently, 
the conductor can walk duside the 
carriages from one end of a train to 
the other. This arrangement, and 
the publicity it insures, prevents 
the possibility of the railway mur- 
ders, assaults, and insults which occa- 
sionally occur in carriages with small 
compartments. It also gives to a 
railway train, externally, the ap- 
pearance of a procession of hearses. 
internally, each carriage would make 
a capital small chapel; you have 
only to mask one of the doors with 
a reading-desk or pulpit, and the 
thing is done. The arrangement by 
which the first and second-class 
seats are enabled to face either way, 
is very convenient and comfortable, 

And so, gentle reader, bon voyage! 


If you are possessed of any little 
social accomplishment; if you can 
sing a bearable song, or play a waltz 
or set of quadrilles on the piano; if 
you ventriloquize or do legerdemain ; 
if you are up to fortune-telling, 
whether by the lines of the hand or 
the bumps of the cranium; polish 
up such acquirements bright before 
ou start. Let not your talents be 
idden under a bushel of rust and 
disuse. Remember how far poor 
Goldsmith’s flute carried him. Your 
artistic proficiency may not do so 
much for you, nor be required to do 
it; but it will prove a valuable re- 
source up amongst the mountains, 
when wind and rain confine you for 
the day, in company with a herd of 
fellow-prisoners all wondering how 
the day is to be got through. 

As for me, your scribe and humble 
servant, my knapsack is very speed- 
ily packed, my bundle made. Over 
there, in that direction, although I 
see them not with bodily eyes, gla- 
ciers are sparkling, the hill sides are 
carpeted with strange wild flowers, 
yine-clad slopes stretch to meet 
waters of deepest blue, tall peaks 
rise mantled with purest snow, all 
inviting us to return to them. The 
call is irresistible. 

We obey you, long-lived, though 
not everlasting giants! But, say 
certain unhappy men, the Alps are 
worn out, usedup! The Alps used 
up! Is the sea used up? Is Spring 
used up? Are youth, health, and 
cheerfulness used up? No.—You, 
the Alps, the Titans of Europe, have 
patiently waited more than five 
thousand years— some say more than 
fifty times five thousand—to receive 
the visits of poor little unborn mi- 
croscopic me. Now that we are 
come into the world at last, it would 
be great unpoliteness to balk your 
expectations. We are at your ser- 
vice. We go to lay our homage at 
your feet. 

E. 8. D. 
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CRICKET LEGISLATION. 


Part I. 


HE following is the heading of the earliest copy of the Laws of Cricket 
that can be found at the present time :— 


THE LAWS OF CRICKET, 


REVISED AT THE STAR AND GARTER, PALL-MALL, Fepruary 25, 1774, 


By a Committee of Noblemen and Gentlemen of Kent, Hampshire, 
Surrey, Sussex, Middlesex, and London, 


COMMITTEE: 


In the Chair—Sir William Draper. 


Present—His Grace the Duke of Dorset, Right 


Honourable Earl Tankerville, Sir Horace Mann, Philip Dehany, John Brewer Davis, Harry 
Peckham, Francis Vincent, John Cooke, Charles Coles, Richard James, Esquires, Rev. 


Charles Pawlet, 


The advocates of a Cricket Parlia- 
ment have here no doubt a prece- 
dent: they may point to a council 
of representatives from all the recog- 
nized cricketing counties, met for the 
despatch of public business. Then 
why not meet again annually? 
Simply because there is nothing left 
to do—nothing, at least, has there 
been in our memory which could fur- 


nisha reasonable subject for any long- 


winded discussions. No. Whether 
the question be that of ‘ high deli- 
very, or of ‘leg before wicket,’ all 
that can be said is that Mr. White 
thinks this, and Mr. Black thinks 
that; the reasons (if any) of each 
party being very well known to the 
other. But men who meet, big with 
their own importance, and proud of 
their first ‘suit of little brief autho- 
rity,’ if they find nothing to settle, 
will find something to unsettle; so 
jaw, jar, and discord will be the 
order of theday. As to harmonizing 
fixtures and programmes of matches, 
‘ in the name of the Prophet, Fics!’ 
a committee of the whole house 
will not settle such things by 
doomsday. And if,as we hear, bills 
of pains and penalties against 
offending professionals are to be 
proposed, we have only to say that 
the understanding between the 
players and the gentlemen has been 
generally so delightful, that we 
should be very sorry to read in our 
statute-books the possibility of a 
stray exception. 

But as to the Laws of this 
first Parliament of 1774, scarcely 


one remains without some alte- 
ration, and many have been added. 
These changes and additions we 
now propose to trace, adding, at 
the same time, suggestions from 
a MSS. of ‘the Laws,’ as proposed 
by Thomas Barker, of Nottingham, 
an old player quite unequalled in 

is experience as an umpire. We 
will take the Laws seriatim :— 

‘I. The ball must weigh not less 
than five ounces and a half, nor 
more than five ounces and three- 
quarters. It must measure not less 
than nine inches, nor more than 
nine inches and one-quarter, in cir- 
cumference. At the beginning of 
each innings either party may call 
for a new ball. 

This weight was fixed in the 
Rules of 1774, but nothing about 
the circumference till quite a late 
period. Calling for a new ball ap- 
plied chiefly to days when the balls 
were so badly made they would not 
last a match. 

The famous old player John 
Small, a shoemaker by trade, ex- 
celled in making cricket-balls. 
These balls were at the time wholly 
unequalled. When eighty years of 
age Small sold his last half-dozen 
to Mr. Budd, and Mr. Ward offered 
him a guinea apiece for them! Mr. 
Budd produced one of these balls 
on the occasion of the wager be- 
tween Colonel Berkeley and Lord 
Coventry, the latter wagering that 
he would ‘ find a man before Christ- 
mas to throw a ball a hundred 


_ yards’ Old Clapshaw told us that 
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he promised Mr. Budd to find a 
man; and the evening before the 
day of trial, which was a fine, warm 
one, Clapshaw introduced a fine, 
powerful young man to Mr. Budd, 
and they went into the park to 
make a trial. The man did throw 
a clean hundred yards, and a little 
over; but the next day was cold, 
the man’s muscles were chilled, and 
ninety-seven yards was all he could 
accomplish. Many a man is re- 
ported to be able to throw a ball 
one hundred yards. We have been 
at much pains to inquire as to a 
ball ever having been thrown both 
ways, to and fro, so as to prove the 
wind did not assist, but we could 
never find any well-authenticated 
instance, save one, Arnold of Cam- 
bridge, who threw seven yards more 
one way and three yards more the 
other, in the presence of the Hon. 
F. Ponsonby. 

Barker recommends the words, 
‘ The ball must measure three inches 
in diameter every way;’ also that 
‘Either party, with consent of the 


other, may call for a new ball at any . 


time of the match ;’ also that ‘ Either 
party may demand of the umpire to 
gauge the ball before used.’ This 
alteration is suggested by his expe- 
rience of the very bad balls that are 
made and sold—balls which, espe- 
cially with rain, get sadly out of 
shape during an innings. 

‘II. The bat must not exceed 
four inches and one-quarter in the 
widest part; it must not be more 
than thirty-eight inches in length.’ 

Barker would add, ‘ Either party 
may demand of the umpires to 
gauge the bat;’ for bats are used 
of 44 inches instead of 4}, making 
a great difference in the play. The 
readers of Nyren will remember that 
about 1760 a player named White, of 
Ryegate, brought a bat to a match 
which, being the width of the 
stumps, effectually defended his 
wicket from the bowler; and, in 
consequence, &® law was passed 
limiting the future width of the bat 
to 44 inches. Nyren adds, ‘I havea 
perfect recollection of this occur- 
rence; also that, subsequently, an 
iron frame, of the statute width, was 
constructed for, and kept by the 
Hambledon Club, through which 


any bat of suspected dimensions 
was passed, and allowed or rejected 
accordingly.” Barker had known 
an instance, years since, at Lord’s, 
when a man was sent down to the 
bat-shop to have his bat shaved. 
Mr. Budd saw Robinson’s bat treated 
rather more unceremoniously with 
some one’s pocket-knife. Robinson 
was very angry, and vowed he 
would do his best to serve them out 
for spoiling his bat, and actually 
hit about the field with a vengeance, 
and made one of his largest innings. 
As to the length of the bat there 
was no limit assigned till 1816. 

‘III. The stumps must be three 
in number, twenty-seven inches out 
of the ground; the bails eight inches 
in length; the stumps of equal and 
of sufficient thickness to prevent the 
ball from passing through.’ 

Barker suggests :— 

‘The stumps must be three in 
number, twenty-seven inches out of 
the ground. Each stump must be 
one inch in diameter at the top. 
The bails must be eight inches in 
length. Each bail must be 2} 
inches from shoulder to shoulder. 
The outer end of each bail to be 
one inch in length, so as not to 
extend beyond the stumps; the 
inner ends that meet on the middle 
stump to be half an inch; also that 
each party may require the umpires 
to gauge the bails.’ 

Barker remembers an instance in 
which the projecting end of a bail 
decided the fortune of a match at 
Chichester. 

The wicket has at different times 
been of the following different 
sizes :— 

1st. About 1700 it was, says Nyren, 
2 feet wide by 1 foot high. This 
was ata time when the runner was 
made out by popping the ball into 
a hole cut between the stumps in- 
stead of knocking down the wicket. 

In 1775 the old Laws specify 22 
inches by 6, with only two stumps 
and one bail. 

In 1788 it was increased to 24 
by 7, with three stumps and two 

ils. 

In 1817 further [increased to 27 
by 8. 

As to the third, or middle stump, 
Nyren says, ina Hambledon match 
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in 1775, Small, the last man, went 
in for 14 runs. It having been re- 
marked that Lumpy’s balls had 
three several times passed between 
the two stumps (that not then being 
considered out), it was thought a 
hard thing that the bowler’s 
straightest balls should be thus sa- 
crificed; and in consequence the 
stumps were soon after increased 
in number from two to three. Also 
about this time (1775) the mode of 
putting a man out by placing the 
ball in a hole cut between the 
wickets was abolished, and the way 
(as now used) of knocking off the 
bails was introduced. This took 
place in consequence of the repeated 
unpleasant collisions which hap- 
pened between the wicket-keeper’s 
hands and the bat. Leg-before- 
wicket was also introduced about 
this time, but at first simply scored 
down as bowled; and that form of 
scoring does not appear in a match 
till August 12, 1795. 

The distance between the wickets 
(twenty-two yards) seems to be 
almost the only part of the game 
that has not undergone an altera- 
tion. The bat has been greatly 
altered, being originally of a curved 
form. The height and breadth of 
the wicket has also undergone 
several alterations. 

Gloves for cricket, made of india- 
rubber. (flat ones, not the tubes 
which were introduced several years 
later), began to come into use 
shortly after the introduction of 
round-armed bowling (about 1835). 
The round-armed delivery, being 
much more severe, made. gloves 
to be absolutely necessary, though 
at first found an impediment and 
laughed at by the older players. 
Pads also began to be used at 
the same time. 

Spikes were introduced (it is be- 
lieved) somewhere about the year 
1800, and sawdust for wet weather 
shortly after. 

‘1V. The bowling crease must be 
in a line with the stumps; six feet 
eight inches in length; the stumps 
in the centre; with a return crease 
at each end towards the bowler at 
right angles. 

‘ V. The popping crease must be 
four feet from the wicket, and pa- 


rallel to it, unlimited in length, but 
not shorter than the bowling crease. 

Barker suggests, ‘ Either party 
may require the umpires to mea- 
sure the crease, and see that it is 
the right length.’ Also, ‘ The pop- 
ping crease must measure four feet 
from the wicket to the outer edge 
of the popping crease; unlimited in 
length, but not drawn shorter than 
7 feet 4 inches. The crease must 
not be more than one inch broad. 
Either party may require the um- 
pire to measure and ascertain these 
limitations.’ 

The limitation of the bowling- 
crease is very material to the bats- 
man, or the bowler may bowl 
round him. No man ever took 
fuller advantage of the length of his 
bowling crease than Cobbett. Most 
bowlers end with the left toe pointed 
straight to the opposite wicket. 
Cobbett delivered the ball with his 
left foot crossed over his right, in a 
way that gave him practically two 
feet extra to the extent of his bowl- 
ing crease. 

The popping-crease requires care- 
ful measurement. Some umpires 
give an inch more than others. 
About the year 1817 the space be- 
tween the creases was widened from 
3 feet 1o inches to 4 feet. Barker 
remarked that the practice (not the 
law) is to play as if foot on the 
line saved stumping, instead of foot 
over the line. A wide, blurred, and 
ill-defined crease may spoil any 
match. 

The popping crease was changed 
to 4 feet from the wicket instead of 
3 feet 10 inches, said Caldecourt, at 
the same time that the wicket was 
increased from 24 by 7 to 27 by 
8 inches, about the year 1817. 

‘The popping crease must be 
three feet ten inches from the 
wicket, and parallel to it, are the 
words of the Laws in Lambert’s 
book, dated 1816. 

‘VII. It shall not be lawful for 
either party during a match, with- 
out the consent of the other, to alter 
the ground by rolling, watering, 
covering, mowing, or beating, ex- 
cept at the commencement of each 
innings, when the ground shall be 
swept and rolled, unless the side 
next going in object to it. This 
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rule is not meant to prevent the 
striker from beating the ground 
with his bat near to the spot where 
he stands during the innings, nor 
to prevent the bowler from filling 
up holes with sawdust, &c., when 
the ground shall be wet.’ 

‘VIII. ‘After rain the wickets 
may be changed with the consent 
of both parties.’ 

To Law VI. Barker would add, 
‘The ground for the wickets shall 
be prepared four yards wide. Either 
party may require the umpires to 
measure the ground; and the um- 
pires shall carry their own gauge 
and tape.’ 

In these days of measuring- 
chains one would suppose this 
superfluous; but Barker says that 
some years ago at Lord’s—even at 
Lord’s!—the chain was a foot short ; 
and at Manchester about ten years 
since they were deluded by a false 
measure to the extent of three-quar- 
ters ofa yard outoftwenty-two! This 
must have made a difference. Many 
aman can bowl a short distance who 
cannot bow] a long one; and this will 
explain—hear it, ye yokels, who are 
so enthusiastic as to put shillings 
on the stumps—why a practised 
bowler on certain days seemed to 
be so fatal to your stumps. Dakin, 
a good cricket tutor, has punished us 
woefully in his day. He would bet 
us sixpences, raise his hand high, 
and also bowl about two yards short. 
Oh! it was cruel how he could rattle 
among our stumps with all these 
advantages combined. 

In Law VIL.,as to rolling, Barker 
would prefer the words ‘at the re- 
quest of either party’ to the words 
‘unless the side going in object, as it 
stands now. He would also add, 
‘that not more than ten minutes be 
allowed for that rolling,’ because 
rolling is sometimes made a shabby 
pretext to shorten the time for a 
drawn game. 

In Law VIII. he would enact that 
the ground may be changed at any 
time during the match with the 
consent of both parties. 

‘ Four balls, and over, is the 
number in the earliest Laws. To 
bowl ‘ Sir, and’over,’ has been the 
practice of many clubs, but the 
Laws always said four, 


‘TX. The bowler shall deliver 
the ball with one foot on the ground 
behind the bowling crease, and 
within the return crease, and shall 
bowl four balls before he change 
wickets, which he shall be permit- 
ted to do only once in the same 
innings.’ 

To this Barker would add not 
only behind the bowling crease, but 
also ‘within the return crease,’ in 
order to avoid tricks of bowling 
round the batsman. 

‘X. The ball must be bowled. 
If thrown or jerked, or if the bowler 
in the actual delivery of the ball, 
or in the action immediately pre- 
ceding the delivery, shall raise his 
hand or arm above his shoulder, the 
umpire shall call ‘ No ball.’ 

Barker would add, ‘ Shall call in- 
stantly on delivery, to give time for 
a hit. 

‘XI. He may require the striker 
at the wicket from which he is 
bowling to stand on that side of it 
which he may direct.’ 


Barker would add, ‘And the 


_ bowler shall not change from one 


side of the wicket to the other more 
than once in an Over.’—This is the 
result of painful experience in un- 
fair attempts to worry the players, 
and to waste time near the end of 
the day. 

Of course no Laws can comprise 
everything that should be done or 
left undone. We remember a ques- 
tion to Caldecourt—at that time 
regarded as the first umpire of his 
day—whether there was anything 
to prevent a man from giving the 
batsman guard for one side of the 
wicket and bowling the other. 
‘ There is nothing at all to prevent 
him,’ replied Caldecourt, ‘ unless he 
should happen to be a gentleman.’ 

And here we would observe, for 
the benefit of inexperienced players, 
that, provided the bowler’s foot in 
delivery is behind the crease, the 
umpire may be quite sure that the 
said foot is on the ground. An 
experiment will prove that it is , 
impossible to deliver the ball unless 
the foot behind the crease is on the 
ground. 

The fact that the consent of your 
adversary is required for changing 
or for mending the ground in any 
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way renders it very necessary that 
you should accustom yourself to 
bowl both sides of the wicket. 
Near the end of a match we have 
seen the ground so deeply worn that 
a bowler who could not bowl both 
sides has been incapacitated for 
want of foot-hold. 

‘XIII. If the bowler deliver a 
“No ball” or a “ Wide ball,” the 
striker shall be allowed as many 
runs as he can get, and he shall not 
be put out except by running out. 
In the event of no run being ob- 
tained by any other means, then one 
run shall be added to the score of 
“No balls,” or “ Wide balls,” as the 
case may be. All runs obtained for 
“Wide balls” to be scored to “ Wide 
balls.” The names of the bowlers 
who bowl “Wide balls” or “ No balls” 
in future to be placed on the score, 
to show the parties by whom either 
score is made. If the ball shall 
first touch any part of the striker’s 
dress or person (except his hands), 
the umpire shall call “ Leg bye.”’ 

In Law XIL., Barker, not to add 
unfairly to the account of ‘ Byes,’ 
to the discredit of the Long-stop, 
would insert, ‘ All runs obtained 
from byes or overthrows in the case 
of a wide ball to be scored as 
Wides, and not as Byes:’ because 
the Wides may be out of the Long- 
stop’s reach. Barker would also 
add, to meet cases which have 
lately occurred, that ‘if the umpire 
call “ Wide” too soon, and the ball 
be hit, that ball shall not be con- 
sidered as wide, but the hitter shall 
be liable to be out, as with any 
other bail.’ 

It happened with Carpenter, in 
America, that he hit a ball called 
‘ Wide,’ and was caught. The ques- 
tion was whether the ball was dead. 
With the old underhand bowling 
wide balls were scarcely contem- 
plated; nor was there for many 
years any law that added one to the 
score, or that enacted that the wide 
ball should not count in the over. 

Still, though there was no law, 
there was in one notable instance a 
decided necessity for a law of for- 
feiture to the score. We allude to the 
ever-memorable single cricket match 
when, from the illness of his partner, 
Mr.Osbaldeston, Lambert played and 


beat single-handed Lord Frederick 
Beauclerk and Howard. On that 
occasion Lambert purposely bowled 
wide balls to Lord Frederick to put 
him out of temper: this contributed 
to his winning the match, as de- 
scribed at length in ‘The Cricket 
Field,’ page 99. 

Also, though Over be called, a 
question shall be allowed before the 
next ball is bowled. 

There was no law for ‘ Lost ball’ 
before the revise of 1809; and ‘ Wide 
balls’ were not called even then. 

As to lost balls, as the M. C. C. 
were the legislators they would be 
slow in noticing them, because we 
may consider that they rarely played 
on any grounds on which a lost 
ball was likely to occur. In the 
year 1861 George Parr hit clean out 
of Lord’s from the lower wicket 
between the public-house and the 
south side. In the year 1833 Mr. 
F. B. Wright, the hardest hitter 
Oxfcrd had ever seen in those days, 
if not since, hit a lost ball off Cob- 
bett’s bowling at Lord’s. The ball 
soared high in air, and fell among 
nettles in the north-west corner of 
the ground. That hitting out of (the 
present) Lord’s was unknown in 
early days may be proved by this. 
A mark under the upper windows 
of the public-house long commemo- 
rated a famous hit by Budd: but in 
1836 Mr. Charles Beauclerk, son of 
Lord Frederick, hit a ball square to 
the leg above that mark in playing 
with us for Oxford against Cam- 
bridge. 

We now come to the earliest re- 
striction on bowling as regards the 
height of the hand :— 

‘The ball must be delivered 
underhanded, not thrown or jerked, 
with the hand below the elbow at 
the time of delivering the ball: If 
the arm is extended straight from 
the body, or the back part of the 
hand be uppermost when the ball is 
delivered, or the hand horizontally 
extended, the umpire shall call “No 
ball.” ’ 

This law Mr. Ward carried about 
1816, as against Mr. Budd and Lam- 
bert, who had found out a very 
effective style of round-arm bowl- 


ing. 
Barker would also do justice to 
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the Long-stop by scoring as Leg 
byes ‘ all byes that result from balls 
that glance off from the person of 
the wicket-keeper,’ as being equally 
beyond the command of the Long- 
stop as those which glance off from 
the person of the batsman. 

‘XIV. At the beginning of each 
innings the umpire shall call “ Piay ;” 
from that time to the end of each 
innings no trial ball shall be allowed 
to any bowler.’ 

Barker would add to ‘no trial 
ball ’—‘ nor any batting or bowling ut 
or near the wicket, except that of the 
match,’ Barker says he has seen the 
ground artfully spoilt for leg-hitting 
by the marks made under pretence 
of practice not actually at the 
wicket. Such practice near the 
wicket is often quite as bad. 

‘XV. The striker is out if either 
of the bails be bowled off, or if a 
stump be bowled out of the ground.’ 

Barker would make it ‘out’ wil- 
fully to knock down the wicket 
while the ball is in play (though 
not in the act of striking the ball). 
He saw a case of unfair play decide 
a match. 
levelled the wicket to render it 
more difficult—or, indeed, impos- 
sible—at that wicket to run his 

rtner out. The wicket-keeper 

ad a chance, and no wicket to put 
down, unless he first set up one! 

Barker would also make it ‘ out’ 
for the non-striker, as well as for 
the striker, to wilfully strike a ball 
already hit. 

In a famous Nottingham match, 
in 1817, the non-striker, while run- 
ning, struck the ball to prevent its 
coming home. 

Barker has also seen cause to 
make it ‘out’ if either of the 
strikers shall wilfully prevent the 
fielding of a bail.’ 

Evidently all these suggestions 
look as if Barker had been in bad 
company; but the same might be 
said of any Old Bailey judge. 

‘XVI. Or, if the ball, from the 
stroke of the bat, or hand, but not 
the wrist, be held before it touch 
the ground, although it be hugged 
to the body of the catcher.’ 

Barker’s curious experience sug- 
gests two additions:—1st. If the 
striker first hit the ball to the 
ground, and then (by the same 


One of the batsmen - 


whirl of the bat, and therefore not 
wilfully, which would be ‘out’) 
strike it again, and it be caught, it 
shall be ‘out.’ 2ndly. If the ball 
shall finally lodge in the striker’s 
dress, the ball shall then be con- 
sidered dead. 

There have been cases when a 
ball has run up the bat, and lodged 
in the striker’s breast or wide pocket 
of his jacket. Thus once a ludicrous 
race took place all round the field; 
the wicket-keeper to pick the pocket 
of the ball before it touched the 
ground, and the striker, not daring to 
touch the ball, as that would make 
him ‘ out,’ runs till he shakes it out! 

Barker would also add that no 
‘catch’ shall be allowed off any 
tent, tree, wall,or building. Though, 
if to touch the building is made so 
mary runs by agreement, the ball is 
dead and cannot be so caught as to 
make a man Out. 

‘XVII. Or, if in striking, or at 
any other time while the ball shall 
be in play, both his feet shall be 
over the popping crease, and his 
wicket put down, except his bat be 
grounded within it.’ 

Barker would say,‘ Except his bat 
in hand, or some part of his person, 
be within the popping crease.’ 

‘XVIII. Or, if in striking at the 
ball he hit down his wicket.’ 

This looks plain enough, and yet 
a difficulty has arisen. A frequent 
opponent of John Marshall, the 
Landsdown Eleven, had an absurd 
way of taking guard within an inch 
of the stumps, and moving forward 
to the popping crease as the bowler 
delivered the ball. John Marshall 
whispered to the bowler, ‘Go off at 
half-cock, and he will knock his 
wicketdown.’ Accordingly, no sooner 
did the umpire call ‘ Play,’ than, six 
yards behind the wicket at the very 
first step in his run, the bowler 
sends in a fast underhand full toss, 
and his friend, utterly powerless to 
throw back his bat, really did hit 
down his wicket. Then he stoutly 
protested that it was not in striking 
at the ball—it was in going through 
his complicated preparatory move- 
ments. 

So true is it that there may be as 
many difficulties in decision as there 
are laws in the game. 

‘XIX. Or, if under pretence of 
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running, or otherwise, either of the 
strikers prevent a ball from being 
caught, the striker of the ball is out.’ 

This should be ‘ wi/fully prevent.’ 

*XX. Or, if the ball be struck, 
and he wilfully strike it again.’ 

‘XXII. Or, if any part of the 
striker’s dress knock down the 
wicket.’ 

Barker suggests: ‘If any part of 
the striker’s dress or person knock 
down the wicket, except his hat or 
cap accidentally fall upon the 
wicket.’ This is a very proper ex- 


ception. In the match of the 
Gentlemen against the Players, 
Mr. Charles Taylor was ‘out’ by 
his hat falling on his wicket after a 
splendid innings of 80 runs! 

‘XXIII. Or, if the striker touch 
or take up the ball while in play, 
unless at the request of the opposite 
party.’ 

This law originally stood thus: 
‘If y* striker touches or takes up y* 
ball till she is lying still, unless 
asked by y* bowler or wicket-keeper, 
it’s “ out.”’ 


(To be continued.) 


SEVEN FLATS! 


EVEN flats! 


*T would make Apollo weep,—and Paganini stare! 


Can human patience master such a strange, perplexing air? 


A strain—to eye and heart. 


Enough to make one quite a fright, 


This poring, poring o’er the page.—And Clement comes to-night! 


Ah, Clement! 


If he swept the strings ’twould all be clear as day. 


There are some chords—no matter where—his hand knows how to play 
Chords that wi/l echo when his foot beats time upon the floor.— 
When Clement’s voice has left my ear, there’s melody no more. 


Seven flats !—Was that the study door? A step upon the stair! 

The contract will be signed to-night ; and Clement will be there. 
Be still, my heart!—-Ah! well I know, while on the page I look 

I'm waiting for a signature—that is not in the book! 


What if he comes and finds me thus? 


And all so out of tune: 


These weak hands trembling on the strings like aspen leaves in June ? 
Waiting for him who should be here; him whom the heavens send— 
To make life one long harmony—Con Moto to the end. 


Seven flats! Now wand’ring eyes no more go questing, dazing, dreaming ! 
Alas! sweet patience is a myth; and diligence but seeming. 

The round-eyed minims dazzle me like gold rings in the sun. 

Till I only see—a little brace that clasps two staves in one! 


Is love, then, nought but trifling? 


And is this to be a wife ? 


To idle precious hours; and drop the music out of life? 
To wait my husband’s coming,—mute; when I should take my part, 
And echo every master chord that beats about his heart ? 


Seven flats!—Though hard, I’ll master it! 


My Clement shall not say 


His wishes are as straws to me; and duty but a play. 
He tells me I am perfect.—Nay, then, perfect let me be, 
If but perfect in the practice of this horrid key of C! 


A week ago he brought the book: called me his ‘ darling Grace !’ 
And said I was ‘a Muse.’—I was but musing on his face; 
Thinking how low-voiced womanhood to manhood should be set 
Like ‘ music unto noble words’ where soul and heart are met. 


Seven flats! 


Yet, courage, little wife! 


To-night he will be here! 


And to-morrow !—Ah, to-morrow he will be far more dear! 
I shall lean upon his bosom—in that glad, glad morning’s gleam, 
And he playing on my heartstrings like the music of a dream! 


Eeanora Louisa HERVEY. 
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THE LONDON OPERA DIRECTORS : 


A SERIES OF CURIOUS ANECDOTIC MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCIPAL MEN CONNECTED 
WITH THE DIRECTION OF THE OPERA; 
THE INCIDENTS WHICH DISTINGUISHED THEIR MANAGEMENT ; 
WITH REMINISCENCES OF CELEBRATED COMPOSERS AND THE LEADING SINGERS 
WHO HAVE APPEARED BEFORE THE BRITISH PUBLIC. 


Bp 
CHAPTER 


PART IL, 


IV. 


MRS. YATES AND MRS. BROOKE—CECILIA 
DAVIES—RAUZZINI—CATERINA GABBRI- 
ELLI—FIERVILLE, THE DANCER—TEN- 
DUCCI OBLIGED TO RUN AWAY—SHERI- 
DAN AND HARRIS BECOME PURCHASERS 
OF THE OPERA-HOUSE. 

Wen the regency of Messrs. 

Vincent, Gordon, and Crawford 
terminated, Mrs. Yates, the actress, 
and Mrs. Brooke, the authoress, en- 
tered into partnership to take the 
direction of the Opera. 

Anna Maria Yates (whose maiden 
name was Graham) was born, it is 
supposed, at Birmingham. She 


made her first appearance as an 


actress in Dublin, in the character 
of Anna Bullen (‘ Henry the Eighth’), 
about 1752, under the auspices of 
Sheridan. This gentleman, how- 
ever, considered her abilities so very 
unpromising that he was glad to 
dissolve the engagement by a pre- 
sent. Anna Maria did not think his 
opinion unjust; on the contrary, 
she despaired of ever attaining even 
mediocrity. She was in the bloom 
of youth, but she had a weak voice, 
and a figure ‘ encumbered with cor- 
pulence,’ and she fancied that, the 
first requisites for the stage being 
denied her, perseverance was use- 
less. Poverty compelled her to re- 
sume the theatrical profession, how- 
ever. 

Two years after her dismissal 
from the Dublin theatre, she ap- 
peared at Drury Lane, in the cha- 
racter of Julia,—with Garrick, Mos- 
sop, and Cibber—the first night of 
the performance of ‘ Virginia,’ which 
was written by Mr. Crisp; but the 
play was so indifferent that it was 
acted only nine times, and the fol- 


lowing season the management dis- © 


pensed with Miss Graham’s services. 


the Author of ‘Queens of Song,’ 


On her marriage with Richard 
Yates, the next year, she was re- 
engaged by Garrick. Her husband 
was an experienced actor, and to 
him she was probably indebted for 
her acknowledged improvement. A 
total change was now perceptible 
both in her disposition and manner. 
When she first appeared in public, 
‘she seemed formed of the mildest 
materials: so much so, as to seem 
quite insusceptible of resentment 
under any provocation ; but after- 
wards she became as remarkable for 
the high impetuosity of her temper’ 
—notwithstanding which, she was 
always a favourite. The illness of 
Mrs. Cibber, the unrivalled actress, 
- gave Mrs. Yates at last an opportu- 
nity of acquiring some reputation. 
Mr. and Mrs. Yates were engaged, 
at a salary of ten pounds per week 
and a benefit, by Mr. Powell, who 
had become manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre. In 1768, a 
quarrel arose between Mrs. Yates 
and Mrs. Bellamy, as the former re- 
fused to play Hermione (in the 
‘ Distrest Mother ’) for the benefit of 
the latter, reasonably alleging that 
she had to play two arduous charac- 
ters the preceding and succeeding 
nights. A paper war ensued, in 
which Mrs. Bellamy displayed much 
wit and little consideration; yet, 
when Mrs. Bellamy’s circumstances 
became so needy that help was ur- 
gently required, Mrs. Yates came 
forward in the most generous man- 
ner: her last appearance being for 
Mrs.Bellamy’s benefit at Drury Lane, 
in 1785, nearly twenty years after 
the commencement of their differ- 
ence. She was a highly popular 
actress, though she had toilsomely 
gained her pre-eminence; during 
the earlier part of her career she had 
performed with Holland, King, Wes- 
ton, and Miss Pope, to an audience 
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consisting of about one hundred and 
seventy persons. As a manager, she 
had the reputation of being unusu- 
ally stingy. She died in 1787. 

Frances Brooke (née Moore) was 
the daughter of aclergyman. Her 
first literary work was a novel, 
‘Julia Mandeville,’ which was fa- 
vourably received. Her husband 
was chaplain to the garrison at 
Quebec, and having accompanied 
him to Canada, she there wrote her 
admired novel of ‘ Emily Montague.’ 
Upon her return to England, she 
was accidentally introduced to Mrs. 
Yates, and a strong friendship was 
cemented between the two ladies. 
Mrs. Yates introduced Mrs. Brooke 
to Garrick, and he was induced to 
bring out a play by her. The play 
failed, and Mrs. Brooke was so in- 
dignant, that she wrote a novel—the 
‘Excursion ’—for the purpose of 
ridiculing the manager ; though she 
afterwards sincerely regretted hav- 
ing been so severe, and not only la- 
mented, but retracted what she had 
said in that book. Her tragedy of 
the ‘Siege of Sinope,’ written with 
the view of placing Mrs. Yates in a 
conspicuous character, was brought 
out by Mr. Harris, but was coldly 
received. Her next and most popu- 
lar production was ‘ Rosina,’ which 
was one of the most successful mu- 
sical entertainments ever placed on 
the stage, its success being due as 
much to the merit of the composer, 
Shield, as to the talent of the 
author. She was a favourite with 
Dr. Johnson and with Miss Seward, 
and greatly liked by all the emi- 
nent literary personages of the 
period. She died in 1789. 

Mrs. Yates and Mrs. Brooke pur- 
chased the King’s Theatre in 1773, 
at the sum of 7400/., expecting to 
obtain per.aission to aci plays alter- 
nately with opera. To this plan, 
however, they could not obtain the 
sanction of the Lord Chamberlain. 
The theatre opened in November, 
when Mrs. Yates spoke a poetical 
exordium. 

The first opera performed was 
‘Lucio Vero,’ by Sacchini, who was 
now firmly established in the good 
opinion of the public. In this opera, 
Miss Cecilia Davies, known in Italy 
by the name of L’Inglesina, made 


her début in London, and sang 
several beautiful airs composed for 
the purpose of displaying her neat 
and rapid execution. Miss Davies 
was rot only the first Englishwoman 
who performed the principal female 
parts in the leading theatres of 
Italy, but who had ever been 
thought worthy of singing there at 
all. When a mere child, she went 
to France with her sister.—who was 
much admired for her performance 
on the glasses—and went with her 
thence to Vienna, where they be- 
came acquainted with: Hasse and 
Faustina. She was unrivalled for 
power of execution. Travellers 
used to confess that Gabrielli was 
the only singer in Europe who sur- 
passed her. Her voice, though not 
of great volume, or perhaps suffi- 
ciently powerful for a large theatre, 
was clear and perfectly in tune. 
After singing a few years in England 
she returned to the Continent. For 
many years she was entirely for- 
gotten, her name only mentioned 
occasionally as belonging to a by- 
gone age, when suddenly, during 
the first half of the present century, 
the public heard with grieved sur- 
prise that she had been living for 
years in London in the utmost 
poverty and neglect. 

In the spring of 1774, Sacchini 
produced two new operas, ‘ Niletti’ 
and ‘ Perseo,’ which were very much 
admired. The articles of Millico and 
Miss Davies having expired, these 
two singers were replaced by Ve- 
nanzio Rauzzini and the Schindle- 
rin. Rauzzini was a native of 
Rome ; he had acquired celebrity in 
Italy and Germany, and was re- 
garded as a very superior singer. 
From his great dramatic power, he 
was called the Italian Garrick. He 
was a handsome young man, an ex- 
cellent musician, and not only a 
good singer but a tolerable com- 
poser, and one of the best teachers of 
that period. His voice was sweet, 
clear, flexible, and of unusual ex- 
tent, but it was not powerful—a de- 
fect which was increased by his love 
for composition and playing on the 
harpsichord. He was very witty, 
and an agreeable man in private 
society. It was some time before 
his abilities were acknowledged 
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IN THE CHARACTER OF ELECTRA. 
From the Painting by Samuel Cotes. 


See “ London Opera Directors,” 
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here; however, his taste, fancy, and 
delicacy, united to his handsome 
person and spirited acting, eventu- 
ally gained for him unqualified ap- 
proval. He formed many English 
singers: among others John Braham 
andSignoraStorace. The Schindlerin, 
who had sung with him at Venice, 
and was engaged at his recommen- 
dation, was a German, young, ‘and 
by many thought handsome.’ Her 
figure was elegant and graceful on 
the stage, and she was a good 
actress, though in private life she 
was ‘ coquettish, silly, and insipid.’ 
Her voice was a mere thread; she 
had no taste or knowledge, and, both 
on and off the stage, she was simply 
Rauzzini’s pupil. Rauzzini tried 


several unsuccessful devices to ob- 
tain an engagement for the Schind- 
lerin to sing with him a second 
season. Signora Sestini came here 
this summer from Lisbon, as prima 
buffa; she was beautiful, and a 
sprightly, if somewhat exuberant 
actress, and her voice was good, 
though a little gritty and sharp. 
The lady directors engaged Cate- 
rina Gabrielli in 1775-6. This cele- 
brated songstress was then forty- 
five, and had a reputation far sur- 
passing even that of Cuzzoni, Faus- 
tina, or Mingotti. She was the 
daughter of a cook, and took her 
name from her father’s master, Car- 
dinal Gabrielli, who had paid the 
expenses of her musical education. 


SIGNOR RAUZZINI. 


She was one of the most capricious 
women that ever existed, but so fas- 
cinating even in her ill-humour and 
extravagance, that she was irresis- 
tible. It was supposed that she had 
achieved ‘ more conquests than any 
one woman breathing.’ She was not 
bad-tempered, yet she was so obsti- 
nate that when once she took a 
fancy, nothing could move her: 
neither coaxing, nor threats, nor 
imprisonment had the slightest 
effect upon her; she declared that 
she was unable to command her 
capricious temper, and that she was 
VOL. VI.—NO, XXXII. 


altogether governed by it. She was 
generous to prodigality, and scat- 
tered lavishly the enormous sums 
which she gained by singing, and by 
obtaining presents from princes and 
noblemen. She lived like a queen, 
retained many servants, and when 
travelling, had a courier to precede 
her. In Italy, her splendid style of 
living became a proverb; whenever 
anybody was remarkable for reck- 
less outlay people would say, ‘ Chi 
e? la Gabrilli? It needed great 
persuasion to induce her to visit 
England. At first she positively re- 
G 
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fused to come. ‘Ishould not be 
mistress of my own will,’ she said ; 
‘and whenever I might havea fancy 
not to sing, people would insult, 
perhaps misuse me; it is better to 
remain unmolested, were it even in 
a prison.’ Then she consented to 
come, if her favourite Signor Man- 
zoletto were engaged to sing with 
her. The directresses would not 
agree to displace Rauzzini, and find- 
ing that she could not gain her 
point, she deigned to accept their 
offers. She appeared in only three 
operas. Although her beauty was 

inning to be touched by the re- 
morseless hand of time, and by the 
effects of the fevered life she had 
led, she was exceedingly handsome, 
her only personal defect being a 
coquettish squint in the right eye; 
she was short, but most graceful, 
and stately as an empress; her 
countenance was full of intelligence, 
and piquant in expression. Her 
voice was exquisite, and her facility 
extraordinary. When she appeared 
in London, however, she would not 
take the least trouble to please the 
audience. Cuzzoni, Faustina, and 


Mingotti had spared no efforts to 
render themselves agreeable to the 
public, whatever they might be to 
their friends and the manager; but 
La Gabrielli either sang badly or 
would not sing at all, frequently 
sending her sister Francesca to per- 


form her parts. Her caprice and 
insolence were only equalled by her 
laziness and extravagance, Lord 
Mount Edgecumbe saw her in the 
opera of ‘ Didone,’ by Sacchini, but 
could remember nothing of her per- 
formance beyond the fact that she 
evidenced particular anxiety to pre- 
serve the equilibrium of her ‘ enor- 
mous hoop’ as she sidled into the 
flames of Carthage. The haughty 
prima donna and her audience were 
equally dissatisfied with each other ; 
she was angered that they would not 
yield to her impertinences, and they 
were indignant that she would not 
exert herself in the slightest degree 
to gratify them. She did not remain 
long, quitting England in 1777, in 
supreme displeasure. 

The chief dancers at this period 
were Fierville and Baccelli in the 
serious ballet, and the two Valouys 


in demi-caractére. The wildest ca- 
prices of the singers were as nothing 
to the extravagances perpetrated by 
the dancers, male and female, who 
entertained the most exalted opinion 
of their own merits. The elder 
Vestris, le diets de la danse, used to 
say, ‘Moi et le Roi de Prusse, nous 
sommes les plus grandes hommes 
en Europe.’ His absurd observa- 
tions are too well known to need 
repetition. Le grand Petrot, who 
was an European celebrity, was one 
of the most insolent men that ever 
existed. Le Pic was the second in 
rank to Fierville; he was extremely 
handsome, and had a beautiful form. 
Fierville was considered the finest 
dancer that had come to England 
for years. His face was so perfectly 
hideous, as described by Angelo, the 
fencing-master, in his ‘ Reminis- 
cences,’ that it is impossible to re- 
peat the details; but his form was 
so exquisitely symmetrical, that his 
shape was ‘the envy of all the 
ladies.’ His style of dancing is thus 
described by Angelo, who knew 
him: ‘ When he made his entrée in 
the ballet sérieux, the figurantes re- 
tired to the further end of the stage, 
and you beheld a figure with a cap 
on, and an enormously high plume 
of ostrich feathers, a very long waist, 
and a hoop extending on each side 
above a foot, the petticoat hanging 
as low as the knee; then sinking, 
like a lady’s courtesy, and rising 
gradually till he stood in an erect 
position, he was seen standing on 
the points of his toes. In a very 
few strides he seemed to move in 
the air, till he approached almost to 
the orchestra, and, after a few en- 
trechats, he alights on the extremity 
of one of his feet, and then, in a re- 
markably graceful attitude, he ba- 
lances himself, and remains station- 
ary some seconds, which used ‘to 
elicit abundance of applause... . 
The last time Fierville danced, I 
was present: it was at a morning 
rehearsal, and at that time it was 
the fashionable lounge to attend 
them. While rehearsing, he sprained 
the tendon Achillis, which utterly 
prevented him from ever returnin 

to the stage again ; but he continu 

in this country, teaching some of the 
first ladies’ schools, and was in the 
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way of making a rapid fortune.’ 
But the immense sums which he 
acquired at various times he squan- 
dered away, wasting the greater part 
of his income at his country seat, 
near Stanmore, Middlesex. 

In 1776, Tenducci, who had at- 
tained much eminence, was obliged 
to fly from London, to escape his 
creditors. He left England heavily 
in debt, and stayed away until his 
affairs were arranged. The aris- 
tocracy flattered him so much, and 
courted his society so frequently, 
that, from vanity, he plunged into 
expenses which the largest fortune 
would scarcely have warranted. He 
returned the following year, and 
took an engagement at Drury Lane, 


where he sang till 1794. He com- 
posed an English opera during the 
time of his engagement at that 
theatre. Madame Todi, a Portu- 
guese, arrived in 1777, but she 
failed to please, although she tried 
both comic and serious opera, and 
the next season she returned to the 
Continent. 

In 1778, Mrs. Yates and Mrs. 
Brooke relinquished the manage- 
ment, ‘when Messrs. Sheridan and 
Harris became joint purchasers of 
the Opera House, at the price of 
22,000/., subject to the yearly rent of 
12701, This high appreciation of 
the property is supposed to have 
been given in expectation of the pos- 
sibility of acting English pieces, 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 


under the authority of the dormant 
patent in the possession of Mr. 
Harris. 

Thomas Harris was descended 
from a respectable family, and was 
trained to a commercial life; he 
received an excellent education, and 
having by industry acquired a com- 
petent fortune, he joined Mr. Ruther- 
ford (1767) in the purchase of 
Covent Garden Theatre. He was a 
liberal manager, and brought for- 
ward talent, endeavouring, as far as 
possible, to avoid cliques and par- 


ties. Unfortunately, he was too dif- 
fident of his own judgment, and 
consulted men who had an interes. 
in deceiving him. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the 
second son of Thomas Sheridan, the 
actor, was born in 1751. When 
very young, he was brought from 
Ireland, and placed at Harrow, 
whence he went to the Temple. In 
1776 he purchased a share in Drury 
Lane Theatre. It would need a 
volume to portray his life, cha- 
racter, and peculiar temper. Every 
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one is more or less familiar with the 
outline of his almost romantic his- 
tory; with his early struggles and 
surprising success in everything to 
which he chose to turn his atten- 
tion ; the splendour of the meridian 
of his career; the dark close of his 
life, when, surrounded by duns, 
writs, executions, which had pur- 
sued him even to the corner where 
he lay down to die, he wrote de- 
spairingly, ‘ I am absolutely undone 
and broken-hearted.’ He was one 
of those brilliant meteors which at 
long intervals shoot across our social 
horizon. It is impossible to read 
his biography without mingled feel- 
ings of admiration and compassion 


—admiration of the varied talents of 
the man, and compassion for the 
unhappy fate which he drew down 
on himself. His engaging manners, 
his dazzling wit and genial humour, 
the’ fluency of his language, the 
charm of his voice, his exhaustless 
good temper, and singular faculty of 
accommodating himself to every 
taste and disposition, combined to 
render him the idol of the London 
salons, as his fiery sarcasm, power 
of argument, and clear brain made 
him a leader in the Senate, and his 
literary genius raised him to the 
highest eminence within the national 
theatre. 


MY COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


HAT shall we do with Ed- 
ward ? 

For some months past my good 
mother had heard this daily query 
from the lips of my father, the Rev. 
David White, rector of Poorpay, 
Yorkshire, accompanied always by 
a deep sigh from the very bottom 
of the parental heart; and my re- 
turn from Rugby for the holidays 
caused this important question to 
be renewed again and again. 

Sometimes my mother ventured 
to reply: 

‘ Well, David, he is only seventeen, 
and so fond of animals, why not 
make him a farmer ?” 

‘ Farmer! bosh! my dear; how 
can any one make a living by farm- 
ing in these days? He had almost 
better be a curate, and ‘ passing rich, 
with 40/. a year.’ 

I tried to back my mother up in 
these attacks, pleading my love for 
horses, dogs, and rabbits, adding, 
at the same time, that I would much 
sooner work with my hands than 
my head, and liked haymaking much 
better than classics or mathematics. 
But in vain! 

My poor parents were at their 
wits’ end. Even Cousin Will would 
not take me into his business. He 
said he did not like gentlemen 
clerks. 

A friendly neighbour suggested 
sheep-farming in New Zealand or 


Australia, but an only son and no 
capital was a sufficient bar to such 
an undertaking. 

One morning we were all seated 
round the breakfast-table, my future 
prospects being, as usual, the subject 
of conversation, when the letters 
arrived, and among others there was 
one for my father, which he had no 
sooner opened, than our curiosity 
was excited by various pent-up 
sounds which came from under his 
clerical tie. We all looked up. My 
mother said : 

* What is it, my dear?’ 

‘Well, now, only thinx! Who 
would have thought it? Here is a 
line from my old friend, Jones; and 
what do you think has happened 
to Bobby ? 

* What ?” 

‘Why, he has passed first at the 
competitive examination for the 
Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich.’ 

We were astonished at so grand 
a result. I mildly added, ‘I am so 
glad.’ But I did not feel comfort- 
able: I dropped my toast, and a 
kind of cold shiver ran through me 
as I called to mind the many stories 
which were current at Rugby of the 
stiffness of the examination, and of 
twelve hours’ hard work every day 
in some cramming school as a pre- 
paration for the no over-pleasant 
duties of a gentleman cadet; how 
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strict they were at Woolwich! and 
that horrid drill! 

There was a long pause; but I 
felt my father’s eye gradually fix 
itself upon me, and my mother’s 
soon followed. I knew at that mo- 
ment my fate was sealed. I feebly 
awaited my doom. It came at last, 
by my father saying, ‘Ted, my boy, 
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against the united wishes of my 
family; so I consented to prepare 
for Woolwich, and take my chance 
at the dreaded competitive examina- 
tion. 

No more Rugby for me. I was 
despatched, even before my holidays 
were over, to Dr. Cramwell’s Army 
Preparatory School, Blackheath, 


Woolwich for you.’ My mother, 
* How nice for him to be an officer!’ 
And my little sister Fanny, “(Oh yes, 
with a gold-laced coat and prancing 
horse.’ 

I moved uneasily on my chair, 
and drank the remainder‘of my tea. 
I saw the game was up, and that it 
would be no use my standing out 
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S.E., which establishment had been 
highly recommended to my father 
by the hateful Jones. I found there 
sixty other young aspirants to mili- 
tary glory, but no nice study of my 
own, and no easy hours with lots of 
half-holidays. 

The doctor said mine was an 
urgent case; no time was to be lost, 
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as I had only five months to pre- 
pare, and, he was desirous not to 
disgrace his establishment by having 
me plucked. 

As the time approached, my in- 
structors became more and more 
anxious about me; they evidently 
had grave doubts of my success : 
they visited me frequently at my 
desk, saying, ‘Come, White, get on, 
get on.’ 

My hours of relaxation became 
fewer and fewer, until a day or two 
before the fatal hour when I was to 
be introduced to her Majesty’s ex- 
aminers, I really seemed to have 
nothing but work, sitting up late at 
night, and rising early in the morn- 
ing. I almost fancied I must be 
the identical Jack alluded to in the 
proverb, ‘ That all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.’ 

I saw by my glass how pale I was 
becoming, but I drank only water 
to keep my head clear, and was de- 
termined to persevere in my under- 
taking. 

I was encouraged not only by fre- 
quent letters from my good mother, 
and by a promise of my father’s ac- 
companying me to Chelsea Hospital 
the first day, but when I had tri- 
umphantly proved « to equal 5, the 
doctor’s cheery voice gave me re- 
newed life by saying, ‘ Well done, 
White! we may manage it yet.’ 

There was another young man, a 
friend of mine, called Brown, going 
up with me to Chelsea; but our 
principal did not seem to have any 
doubt of his passing, as he had al- 
ready taken a high place in the 
Sandhurst examination the week be- 
fore, and now was only going up for 
Woolwich to please his friends, who 
desired to see him commissioned in 
one of the scientific corps; but he 
told me, as a great secret, that he 
did not intend to pass for Woolwich, 
because the cadets at Sandhurst 
were not nearly so hard-worked, and 
he would only have to stay there 
one year instead of two and a half 
or three. 

The dreaded day arrived at last. 
I felt nervous and anxious; I ate 
but little breakfast; my new gloves 
would not go on, and I fidgetted 
about till the summons arrived for 
me to appear in the private study of 


Dr. Cramwell. His last words 
were 

¢ Now, White, don’t be flurried ; 
take it coolly. Treat the examina- 
tion-papers as if you were doing 
them a kindness in answering the 
questions. Read the whole paper 
fairly through first; then write down 
what you know off by heart, and 
afterwards tackle those questions 
which require more thought. And 
mind and don’t leave the hall till 
you are obliged, for when you see 
others going out, you will have an 
inclination to follow them. Good- 
bye, White; don’t disgrace this 
establishment.’ 


I felt rather like a man going to 
be executed as Brown accompanied 
me down to the station. He was a 
cheery fellow, though dreadfully 
idle. He had made seven visits to 
Chelsea before his merits were ap- 
preciated and his name appeared on 
the successful list for Sandhurst; 
and now that he was not intending 
to pass into Woolwich, his mind was 
quite easy, and any little nervousness 
he ever possessed must long ago 
have left him. 

Seeing I looked rather down in 
the mouth, he said: 

‘Hallo, White! you look rather 
green about the gills; you must not 
be so shaky; nervous men never 
pass; pluck up your spirits. Why, 
at my fifth attempt, there was a fel- 
low in such a funk that when they 
gave him his number, and asked 
him to sign his name opposite to it, 
he could not make a mark on the 
paper. This was before the exami- 
nation commenced. They waited for 
him a long time; but no! he could 
not hold his pen; so he was obliged 
to get up and leave the room, and 
go home to his friends.’ 

I sighed deeply, and I thought 
the poor fellow’s feelings must have 
been the same as I was then ex- 
es The train was nearing 

ndon, and my head felt dizzy and 
faint. 

On Brown perceiving the bad 
effect his first story had produced, 
he tried another: 

‘ When I went up the second time, 
there was a plucky fellow whose 
presence of mind never forsook him, 
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for after he had received the mathe- 
matical paper and read the ques- 
tions well over, he seemed to make 
a kind of mental calculation, weigh- 
ing in one scale the value of the 
prize for which he was about to 
compete, and in the other the labour 
and toil before it could be attained : 
he knew that even when he became 
an officer his pay would barely reach 
rool, a year. I saw him pause, turn 
down the corner of his paper, and 
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write upon it in large letters, “ This 
cannot be done for the money.” He 
held it up for us all to see, took up 
his hat, and walked out.’ 

I felt better after this anecdote, 
and said, with great earnestness : 

‘Oh! Brown, if we could only see 
the questions before we go in to the 
examination.’ 

Brown answered : 

‘I dare say; but that’s no go 
now. At my fourth trial, when 


PASSING THE DOCTOR, 


the business was half over, there 
was a grand row; all our papers 
were taken from us, and new ones 
given out, and we had to begin 
again afresh. In those days the 
professors had their questions print- 
ed the night before, and some fellow 
had bribed one of the printer’s devils 
to give him a copy; but unfortu- 
nately for him, he answered every 
question so pat, that they smelt a 
rat; the whole affair was discovered, 


and the wretched briber turned out. 
Now they take good care not to 
have their papers printed till an 
hour or so beforé they are wanted.’ 
By this time our train had reached 
London Bridge, where my father 
received me with openarms. Brown 
seemed quite at home with him at 
once, and we all took the steamboat 
for old Chelsea. But I must say 
when I saw the venerable pile, my 
heart sank into my boots. In vain 
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my father said, ‘ Come, now, don’t be 
frightened !’ with Brown chiming in, 
* Cheer up, old boy!’ 

I only got worse and worse, and 
tried to comfort myself by biting 
holes in the top of the fingers of my 
new gloves. 

As soon as we landed my father 
wisely took us to have some refresh- 
ment, and, remembering the buns 
of Chelsea, we entered a celebrated 
bun-house; but I could scarcely 
eat anything; I did, however, ma- 
nage to drink a couple of glasses of 
pale sherry (?). I felt better; my 
strength returned. I placed my feet 
firmly down, and said,‘ Now I am 
ready.’ 

1 We soon found our way to the 
Hospital gates, guided by a stream 
of young men all in new hats and 
gloves. On entering, we were po- 
litely shown along a passage to a 
large room, with a curtain drawn 
across one end. We found already 
some ten or twelve candidates lis- 
tening eagerly to a voice coming 
from behind the curtain, which I 
was told belonged to the medical 
examiner. I heard a little scuffling ; 
and the voice said,‘ Thaé will do; 
you may go. Next!’ Another 
stepped behind the screen, but he 
was so dreadfully short-sighted no 
glass that was ever invented could 
make him see properly. He soon 
returned, saying, ‘ He won’t have 
me!’ Another was rejected for a 
weak chest. At last my turn came. 
I passed the rubicon, and found my- 
self alone with the dreaded medico. 

My boots and stockings were 
ordered off; my coat, waistcoat, tie, 
and collar quickly deposited on a 
chair; my shirt-sleeves and trou- 
sers well tucked up; and I was 
thumped, and sounded, and exa- 
mined ;pretty much in the same 
way as I had seen the farmers at 
Poorpay treat the cattle before they 
bought them. Then I was asked 
to read first with 8ne eye and then 
with the other; to hop first on one 
leg, then on the other; open my 
mouth, show my teeth, draw a long 
breath or two; and, rather exhausted, 
I welcomed the mandate to depart; 
the doctor also adding, ‘ You will 
do very well.’ 

My father was waiting for me out- 


side, and we had the remainder of 
the day to ourselves. 

Next morning we arrived at Chel- 
sea in good time, and wandered 
about the Hospital grounds, meet- 
ing everywhere candidates with 
books in their hands; some with 
confident bearing, others with down- 
cast and dejected looks; but all 
trying to learn something up to the 
last moment. 

At half-past ten o’clock my father 
bade me ‘ Good-bye!’ and Brown, 
taking my arm to encourage me, 
we entered the fatal portal, when 
we were each presented with a num- 
bered ticket, and ushered into a 
noble-looking old hall, hung around 
with banners, and flags, and eagles 
taken from the enemy in many a 
hard-fought battle. 

About one hundred and fifty desks 
was all that the body of the hall 
contained, placed a little distance 
apart. I soon found the one with 
my number upon it, and sat down, 
expecting to see Brown by my side; 
but no! he was at the opposite side 
of the room; and we had evidently 
been purposely separated. 

When all the desks were occu- 
pied a list was brought round to us 
with our numbers on one side, and 
Wwe were requested to sign our 
names opposite to them. I remem- 
bered Brown’s story, and wrote mine 
pretty well; but I saw many shaky- 
looking signatures, as if written by 
very old men. 

This being over, a large packet 
was solemnly brought forward, 
which, being opened, was found to 
contain the Examination Papers. 
They were handed round, and the 
real work now began in earnest. 

No sound was heard but the 
scratching of one hundred and fifty 
pens as they ran along the surface 
of the paper. 

At first I was rather nervous, and 
the questions seemed to swim be- 
fore my eyes, but my courage soon 
returned, and I answered all the 
queries I knew after reading them 
carefully over. I had heard that 
often the candidates were so nervous 
that they only read the first half of 
the question, and then wrote the 
answer, thinking all the time they 
had done the whole of it. 
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All went well for the first hour; 
not a word had been spoken; when 
our attention was taken off by one 
of the examiners finding a book in 
the possession of a pale-faced young 
man sitting in front of me. This 
was strictly contrary to the orders 
we had previously received. 

In vain he pleads and makes 
excuses for himself. He is igno- 
miniously expelled from the hall, 
and told that he need not appear 
there again. 

Long before the time of closing 
many had given up their papers; 
but I remained to the end, and 
thought I had done well on the 
whole. 

Outside we were received by our 
crammers; the doctor was there to 
meet us; and when I had shown 
him the paper of questions, and told 

im my answers, he seemed pleased, 
and said, ‘ That ’1l do, White; you 
may have a chance, after all.’ 

I overheard many remarking how 
hard the paper was, others saying 
they were sure the examiner had 
made some mistake in question 4 
or 5; and when we adjourned to 
lunch at the public-house outside 
the gates, the subject was discussed 
with renewed vigour. 

We were accosted by several 
strangers evidently connected with 
various outfitting establishments ; 
one was specially remarkable for 
his burly size and elaborate get-up; 
he even wore spurs, and led us to 
suppose that he had received pri- 
vate information respecting the 
papers which were to be laid before 
us on the morrow. At length, 
however, his real character showed 
itself: he produced his circulars, 
and asked for our patronage when 
we ordered our outfits. 

I thought this rather a good joke, 
as there were only vacancies at Wool- 
wich for one third of us; and then 
we should have to remain there as 
cadets for two or three years before 
we received our commissions. 

Next morning the faces in the 
grounds were more cheerful. I 
heard many discussing the delight 
they had experienced at such-and- 
such a place of amusement the 
night before. One young man was 
very loud in the praises of a cele- 


brated comic actor; but they looked 
pale and fagged, and evidently had 
not been so early to bed as they 
might have been. 

Other groups were smoking and 
langhing, and some more sober- 
looking were poring over their 
books, getting up the subject for 
the day. 

At half-past ten we flocked once 
more to our desks, and the work 
began again; but before long I saw 
my theatrical friend put down his 
pen, lay his head on his hands, and 
take a sound nap, which lasted for 
some time, till he was awoke by one 
of the examiners. He had certainly 
been quite knocked up the night 
before; and it was out of the ques- 
tion his doing anything to-day. 

I did not succeed so well the 
third day, but the fourth revived 
my spirits; and at the end of a 
fortnight, when the affair was over, 
I thought there was a slight chance 
of my passing. 

Oh, how glad I was to find myself 
once more in the train for the north, 
far away from examiners and cram- 
mers! And what a joyful reception 
I had from my family as I ‘ fought 
my battles o’er again;’ although 
my mother did say, ‘ How pale poor 
Edward looks ! 

We were all very anxious as to 
the result. Dr. Cramwell had pro- 
mised to write as soon as he could 
obtain any information, and when 
his letter came at last the excite- 
ment was intense. My father 
opened it, and read how the doctor 
‘ congratulated me on my passing,’ 
and enclosed the list of successful 
candidates, from which I should 
see that the position my name occu- 
pied would only nerve me to fresh 
exertion. 

The list fell from. my father’s 
hands as he warmly applauded my 
success. My mother covered me 
with kisses, saying, ‘Talways knew 
he would pass ! 

The good news was quickly com- 
municated to our faithful domestics, 
who soon spread it through the 
village; and our neighbours and 
parishioners came running in to 
wish us joy, and the church-bells 
gave out a merry peal in honour of 
my success. 
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After the excitement had some- 
what subsided my father remem- 
bered Dr. Cramwell’s list. He 
picked it up, and began reading 
out the several names. 

From what the doctor had said 
in his letter I flattered myself I was 
well up in the list; but when I 
heard name after name, and mine 
came not, I was much discomfited ; 
and when, last of all—‘ No. 125, 
Edward White, 1,621 marks, my 


passing cooled down. But I was 
consoled by my father saying, 
‘Never mind, Ted! better last of 
those that passed than first of those 
who are plucked !’ 

I thought so too, and all was well 


again. 

Before the week was over I had 
bid them all a fond farewell, and 
was on my way to Woolwich. 

By-and-by I shall tell you how I 
got on there. 


face fell, and my satisfaction at 





CHARADE. 


*TT\WAS at my First I Flora met, 
In beauty’s peerless halls ; 

The feast was spread, the dancers sect, 
The music thrilled the walls; ; 

Yet when I stood the fair beside, 
(Upon a dance I reckoned), 

She scorned me, and she turned aside, 
Because I was my Second. 


The scene that eve was very bright, 
The dance was very gay; 

To me they seemed as dark as night— 
Dull as a sunless day. 

Alas! that beauty’s charm should e’er 
Vex those whom they’ve delighted ! 

Alas! that venturous youth should dance 
To ask—and to be slighted! 


In anger proudly swelled my heart, 
I turned to leave the hall ; 

*T was then that with her matchless art, 
Bright Flora sang my Ail. 

Sweet, passing sweet, it struck my ears, 
Like music from above ; 

My pride was melted into tears, 
My anger into love. 
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MY FIRST SOIREE. 


AM a young housekeeper of large 
ideas married to a quiet man of 
small means. I have extensive no- 
tions of how things ought to be 
done, and I endeavour to carry 
them out with refinement and eco- 
nomy combined. But it is rather 
difficult to keep to that happy ideal 
when dragged first to one side and 
then to the other—now by my hus- 
band’s limited balances, and now 
by my own unlimited aspirations. 
Struggling always between these 
two opposite poles, my life has a 
certain uncomfortable misfit about 
it: a want of harmony between de- 
sires and attainments that strikes 
one as disagreeably as a velvet dress 
trimmed with imitation lace, or a 
homely Carmelite bedecked with 
gold and silver tags. 

I have been married now about 
two years. Not a comfortable pe- 
riod, I ‘think: just long enough to 
see the lover break to pieces on the 
sandbar of marriage, but not long 


— for the building up of the 


friend out of the wreck. I have 
begun to reason on my husband’s 
character—never a wise thing in 
a wife—to weigh his imperfections, 
to criticize his good qualities, to 
penetrate the meaning of his actions 
—in a word, to understand him; 
and I do not think that husbands 
gain by being understood. But 
then perhaps I am prejudiced in 
favour of romance, and am more 
fretful and exigeante than I ought 
to be. Jonathan—Jonathan is my 
husband—says I am. 

Married two years, as I have said, 
and we had never yet'given a party! 
when one day, three weeks since, 
my husband ‘proposed to me, quite 
of his own accord, that we should 
invite a few friends to tea—just a 
few, and without ceremony—as we 
had been out a good deal lately, and 
had given no kind of return. 

‘How many do you think of, 
Jonathan?’ I asked, taking out my 
tablets, which I always carried in 
my pocket. Jonathan gave them to 
me before we married; and my 
naughty baby would play with them 
the other day, and broke one of the 


leaves. 
about it! 

‘Oh, just one or two, Totty! 
The A——’s; and the B——’s; old 
C——., perhaps; and the D——’s 
too, if you like.’ 

‘And the E——’s,’ I said. ‘We 
went to them, if you remember, last 
Christmas: we must have them in 
return.’ 

‘ Very well, as you wish it; and 
I should like to show the F "8 
a little attention as well. But, re- 
member, Totty, I want only a very 
few, and no fuss or ostentation.’ 

It was all very well for Jonathan 
to say this; but I should like to 
know where we were to draw the 
line? and who we were to leave 
out? and if we asked all that we 
ought to ask, and so made a large 
party of it, as we ought to do, how 
could we possibly give only beef 
and bread? as he said, in his slow, 
stupid way. But men are so stu- 
pid! They never see things in a 
rational light! However, Jona- 
than had done it himself, and had 
only himself to blame when he 
came home that night, and I 
showed him my list of a hundred 
and forty, each one of whom it 
was absolutely imperative on us 
to invite, either as an acknowledg- 
ment of kindness shown to our- 
selves, or because of the wisdom of 
conciliating influential friends for 
dear baby’s sake, or from the prin- 
ciple of mere ornamentation, and 
the advantage of good names and 
recherchées toilettes in a drawing- 
room of no pretensions. Whatever 
the reason, there was the necessity ; 
one hundred and forty to be invited, 
not one of whom could possibly be 
knocked off the list. 

Jonathan was very savage when 
I read the names over to him. 
‘ What could I mean by such ab- 
surdity?’ he said. ‘ Did I want to 
ruin him outright? A hundred 
and forty people, indeed! How 
could they all, or half of them, 
cram into our small rooms? and 
what were they to do when they 

ad crammed in? That was always 
the way! If ever he proposed any- 


Jonathan was so angry 
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thing quiet and rational and inex- 
pensive I must break it all up with 
my absurd notions of gentility and 
cost, and either make the whole 
thing impossible, or to be attained 
at too great a sacrifice.’ 

And so he went on scolding for 
half an hour, I saying nothing, but 
drawing spider-legs from every 
name, till the tablets looked tat- 
tooed. At last, when he had 
finished—for even a husband’s lec- 
ture must come to an end some 
time—I said, very quietly, ‘ Well, 
now that you have done, will you 
kindly look over this list with me, 
and tell me who we are to leave 
out?” 

He did not like being spoken to 
so coolly, but he could not find 
fault with me, because I kept my 
temper when he lost his; so he 
took the tablets from my hand, and 
began checking off the names, one 
by one, as he spelt them out. Of 
course we had a little quarrelling 
over some of them; for all that he 
particularly disliked I particularly 
desired should be asked, and all 
that he cared most for I thought of 
least importance. This is generally 
the way with husbands and wives— 
is it not?. So Ido not mention it 
as anything extraordinary. After 
we had fought about fifty battles 
in this manner, ending always by 
retaining the name in question as 
indispensable, Jonathan’s patience 
gave way; I knew it would; be- 
sides, his smoking time had come. 

‘There, do as you like!’ he 
cried, ungraciously, flinging the 
tablets into my lap.. ‘I wash my 
hands of the whole affair, and will 
take neither interest nor responsi- 
bility in it. I am very sorry that 
I said a word about it. I meant 
a quiet little friendly evening of one 
or two only, and you have swelled 
it up into a monstrous party, as 
you always do; so now you may 
manage it for yourself: it is your 
affair, not mine!’ 

And then he stalked away to the 
door, and I began to cry. But, as 
he did not look back—and, indeed, 
would not have cared if he had: he 
was far too cross—after a little time 
I thought it wiser to leave off and 
begin my calculations for supper; 


for now I was determined on my 
party, and determined, too, to have 
it my Own way. 

The next day I really set to work. 
First there were the printed invita- 
tions to get, with envelopes to 
match; and this was the beginning 
of my troubles, for I could not find 
any in our whole neighbourhood of 
the pattern I wanted. I remem- 
bered a certain form which Lady 
Twoshoes always used, and I was 
determined I would have this, or 
none. I cannot describe to you 
half the difficulties I encountered. 
I think I must have walked be- 
tween twenty and thirty miles look- 
ing for this form, which at last I 
found in an obscure printer’s in the 
City—the only house in London 
where it was to be had, and which 
was, in point of fact, the source of 
supply to my Lady Twoshoes’ own 
stationer’s. I was not a little proud 
of this triumph of energy, as you 
may suppose, and ordered my four 
quires with the feelings of a suc- 
cessful general; but when they 
came home—which they did by 
post—they were not quite what I 
expected. They were very dirty, 
all the outside leaves unusable by 
reason of grimy thumb-marks, and 
the string, which had been tied too 
tightly round them, had cut into 
some and marked all. Besides, 
they were a shilling a quire more 
than the ordinary forms; the man 
making that addition as his com- 
mentary on my violent exclamation 
of pleasure when I found them, 
and the frankness with which I told 
him I had searched all over Lon- 
don for them in vain, and would 
have given anything in the world 
for that one special form of invita- 
tion, which no one but my Lady 
Twoshoes ever used. I had lost a 
great deal of time in this search: 
so much, that, instead of giving'a 
three weeks’ invitation, as I had 
intended, I was obliged to cut it 
down to a fortnight and two days, 
which was a bad augury to start 
with; for, as we were going to give 
a party, I wanted it thoroughly well 
done, and without flaw or blemish 
anywhere. However, I was obliged 
to put up with this small mortifi- 
cation, and issued my hundred and 
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forty invitations with a proud heart 
if a beating one. 

I expected all the answers in 
twenty-four hours at the very least, 
but by the end of three days I had 
received only five—five of the least 
important; and then came three, 
conditional and doubtful; and then 
one refusal; and then another ac- 
ceptance. So slowly they all came 
in, that it was not till the very 
morning of the day that I re- 
ceived the last. Fancy my feelings, 
being kept in suspense for a fort- 
night and two days as to the num- 
ber of guests to come, and conse- 
quently to provide for, both in seats 
and supper! I do think that 
people should reply to invitations 
more promptly. I am sure I al- 
ways do, for mamma taught me 
that it was a point of good breeding 
to do so; but people are so odd and 
uncouth now-a-days! And all this 


time Jonathan was so sulky there 
was hardly any living with him, 
and would not even talk of the 
evening or help me in the least. I 
had never seen him so cross since 
I married; and he has a temper, 


too, and not always under control. 

Well! I had at first resolved that 
the evening should not cost above 
five pounds. I had made the most 
minute calculations with my cook 
Betsey, and we both came to the 
conclusion that five pounds would 
see us safely and handsomely 
through the undertaking. She was 
to cook the supper; we were to 
have the greengrocer’s boy to help 
the housemaid, and a little girl to 
wash up; and then the greengrocer 
himself, in a nice new suit, would 
come and open the door and hand 
the refreshments; for I was not 
going to do the thing shabbily, and 
have only my stupid women to wait; 
and altogether I thought we should 
get through famously. But at the 
eleventh hour—I mean the day be- 
fore—Betsey lost her nerve, and 
threw up her place and the supper 
in a breath. My friend the green- 
grocer, I found out afterwards, had 
frightened her. He had a sister, a 
cook out of place, whom he wanted 
engaged for the job, which I was 
obliged to do, giving her ten shil- 
lings for the day’s work. 


The greengrocer’s sister was a 
woman of as large ideas as my own: 
larger, indeed, for she scouted my 
programme as utterly inadequate, 
and silenced me with a word when 
I attempted to interpose a faint 
caution as to the need of economy. 
‘She knew her business,’ she said, 
loftily ; ‘and as she was responsible 
for the supper she must be allowed 
to do it in her own way.’ 

I had nothing for it, then, but to 
submit, privately beseeching Betsey 
to be as careful of matters as pos- 
sible; but Betsey was a weak-minded 
girl, who always gave in to every- 
body; so that 1 was quite convinced 
I had no background in her, and 
that the greengrocer’s sister might 
ruin us if she liked. But in the 
ruin surely the supper would be 
perfect! 

The evening came, and the rooms 
really looked very pretty. I had 
spent a good deal of the allotted 
five pounds on flowers; but then 
flowers are as indispensable to the 
success of an evening as lights and 
cakes; and it was the supper, not 
the adjuncts, that I had limited to 
that small sum, which now I began 
to think ridiculous and impossible : 
the greengrocer’s sister told me I 
might be thankful if I did it under 
twenty. I had a pretty new dress 
for the occasion, blue and white, 
and really I believe that I looked 
very well; but Jonathan, who was 
awfully cross, told me I looked 
worse than I had ever done before, 
and that my dress—especially my 
head, of which I was immensely 
proud—was a perfect ridicule: pro- 
nounced in the French manner, 
which I thought more ridiculous 
than my bright-blue pompon. So 
that did not raise my spirits to 
begin with: neither did the suc- 
cessive arrival of the families of my 
two grandest lions, without the 
lions, help to their exaltation. Still, 
I bore up against the feeling—ter- 
ribly increasing both in depth and 
intensity—that the thing was des- 
tined to be a failure, and resolved 
to do my best to make it yet a suc- 
cess. But something stronger than 
my will fought against me that 
night 38 and so my poor party was 


doom 
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We had asked every one we knew, 
so the consequence was that all 
sorts of wrong people jostled each 
other. People who had publicly 
insulted others met, hot and flur- 
ried, at the doorway ; people who 
had cut others stood face to face, 
not a couple of inches apart; 
ple with a life-feud between them 
stretched out their hands at the 
same moment to the same mutual 
friend ; one lady, whom I wished to 
conciliate most of all who came, 
was ‘talked at’ by a gentleman in 
a loud voice—loud enough for all 
the room to hear; another was ridi- 
culed to her face, poor thing! 
(Well! her head-dress was very 
odd, certainly—a Madame de Pom- 
padour kind of thing, with a tower 
of pearls and horsehair behind); a 
gentleman to whom I was mt Ne 
| or obligations—one of my 

dearest friends, indeed—stood at 
my back for five minutes, while I 
was using my best energies to fasci- 
nate a man I had never seen before, 
and by whose intrigues and unac- 
countable enmity my friend had 
been turned out of a lucrative post 
somewhere; and I, who did not know 
one hundredth part of the secret 
histories enacting before me, made 
matters ten times worse by the way 
in which I blundered into all manner 
of difficulties, and brought in con- 
tact all sorts of explosive materials ; 
so that, from the very beginning of 
the evening, there was discord and 
disunion. And how could one silly 
little woman set all these grave dis- 
asters straight? Then there Were 
the quiet and untalkative people 
who would not ‘ circulate,” but who 
sat in corners, and on the benches 
by the doors, expecting others to 
find them out, and who were par- 
ticularly ill-used when they were 
left alone for five minutes, looking 
reproachfully at me. As if I was 
to blame for all the stupid isolation 
they gave themselves! And there 
were the people of forward manners 
and very rusty ‘small change,’ who 
talked to every one, and said nothing 
worth hearing, thrusting themselves 
into every animated group, and di- 
viding couples less animated, but 
perhaps more interested —interfering 
without adding, and only irritating, 


not amusing; and there were the 
deaf people, who had to be screamed 
at; and the low-voiced people, who 
could scarcely speak above a whisper 
—and these two always came toge- 
ther: so that what with mental un- 
fitness and personal disharmony I 
had a troublesome time of it to put 
things into even the semblance of 
working order. 

Jonathan was worse than unhelp- 
ful in these straits. He had at- 
tended to nothing all throughout, 
having, as I have said, lost his tem- 
per from the beginning, only finding 
the most fault where I had taken 
extra pains to put things nice; but 
now he made everything worse by 
his strange conduct. Of course, if 
we had committed the blunder of 
asking incongruities together, we 
must make the best of it, and not 
show that we knew or suspected 
anything, and certainly not take 
sides. The merest good breeding 
and sacredness of hospitality de- 
manded that. But my husband did 
not think so, and from the first 
ranged himself as a partisan, pay- 
ing all manner of attention to some 
people while entirely neglecting the 
rest. Consequently I had the sole 
care of the obnoxious ones, which 
forced me to assume the attitude of 
a partisan. This I told him when 
they had all gone; but he only said 
TI talked nonsense, and used too fine 
phrases. He is so rude when he is 
in a bad humour! 

But nothing of this was eternal ; 
and there would soon be the supper 
to cheer us all up, and re-arrange the 
spirits of the company. Our rooms 
were far too small to enable us to 
do anything all this time: we had 
a little music, certainly, but only 
one or two waltzes and polkas by 
young ladies, dreadfully shy, so 
that this part of the programme 
counted for nothing. It was get- 
ting near to supper-time now— 
eleven o'clock, so I thought I 
would just quietly vanish down 
stairs, and see how my greengrocer’s 
sister was sep gressing. I had seen 
enough to be aware that something 
was not quite right with that indi- 
vidual before tea-time even, but I 
was far from suspecting the truth. 
I went down, then, expecting to 
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find all done, save, perhaps, the'last 
little ornaments, which belong to 
the mistress; but this is what I 
found instead; and when you have 
read it, picture my feelings as the 
commentary. The exhibition vase 
of flowers, which I had taken a 
world of pains with, wreathing the 
long slender stem with maiden- 
hair, just like those on the stand 
in the International, was smashed 
to pieces; and such of the flowers 
as were saved thrust ll-mell 
into a celery-glass which Jona- 
than had in his bachelor days. 
And we all know that the arrange- 
ment of flowers is everything, 
making them either graceful adorn- 
ments or vulgar encumbrances. 
Then there was the _ trifle-bowl, 
hired ‘for the occasion—cost price 
two pounds sixteen—broken right 
across, and tied with string, but the 
wine oozing steadily through the 
crack, and dripping in heavy drops 
on the cloth below; jellies were 
shaking themselves to pieces on the 
table—some, indeed, wandering over 
the sides of the dishes, and quiver- 
ing, like transparent dice, on the 
cloth; a few—very few—shapes of 
cream and blancmange, flattened 
and broken, were returning to 
their original liquidity—not one of 
them retaining any completeness or 
beauty; just one plateful of sand- 
wiches cut, with all the potted meat 
and ham left out ; the lobster-salad 
mixed and messed as if it had been 
already rifled and the best parts 
picked out; no forks, spoons, 
glasses, or plates at hand—a tray- 
ful had just been let fall, and I 
picked up the fragments of no fewer 
than three plates — hired —on the 
dining-room floor; the lemonade, 
which was to have been superb and 
iced, according to a new recipe, 
sour, full of pips, and as warm as 
boiling water could make it; the 
claret-cup—my great point of pride 
—ruined in the preparation, and 
the borage stuck in with its heels in 
the air; the lamp smoking—it was 
a camphine lamp, so I need say no 
more; while Betsey was standing, 
limp and helpless, by the door in 
tears, the greengrocer speaking very 
thick, and the greengrocer’s sister 
lying incapable across the kitchen 


dresser, with the fragments of my 
ruined supper about her. There 
was no help for it now: the thing 
was a failure—a confessed, irrevo- 
cable, unconcealed failure ! 

I went up stairs in undisguised 
tears, and whispered the news to 
a few intimate friends, who made 
the best of it, good-naturedly enough, 
but who could not give me back my 
supper, nor prevent those who were 
not my friends from laughing at 
me, nor make less than a quarter 
of what would have been a well- 
conditioned table do for a party of a 
hundred and ten, nor yet pay the 
terrible bills which poured in on us 
the next week. ills—oh, such 
bills! bills for cream and eggs and 
butter enough to have fed a garri- 
son all swamped into a few lique- 
fying creams and a battered old 
blancmange !—bills for broken glass 
and china enough to have re-fur- 
nished my china closet—bills for 
flowers, bills for wines, for lemons 
and oranges, and for lobsters and 
groceries—bills for every conceivable 
thing and every inconceivable—bills 
that straitened us for weeks and 
months after; and all for what?— 
a gigantic failure! But Jonathan 
said ‘it was all my fault, and it 
served me right; what business had 
I to attempt more than I could do 
or had means for? That the thing 
was a failure was plain enough to 
the meanest understanding; and 
though he felt for me a little, yet 
he was glad of it, for the useful 
lesson he hoped it would be to me 
in the future. When I could accept 
the fact that a poor man’s wife 
might still be a gentlewoman, 
though she entertained her friends 
without ostentation, and gave a 
quiet little tea-drinking instead of 
a monstrous, ill-done parade like 
this, I should be a better and a 
happier woman; but while I was 
vulgar enough to attempt things 
beyond my means I should never 
succeed as a hostess, and would 
always expose myself to mortifica- 
tion and defeat.’ 

I wonder if Jonathan is right? 
Perhaps he is, after all! Perhaps 
simplicity and true hospitality are 
the best tests of refinement, and 
these grand attempts wi‘ hungry 
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purses in the background, are fol- 
lies and vulgarities too; and inevi- 
table failures with all who make 
them. I think I shall kiss Jona- 
than when he comes home to-night, 
and tell him that I have been a sad 
little goose, and that I am very 
sorry I did not take his advice from 





the first. Poor Jonathan! he is 
very good on the whole; and, who 
knows? he may be a better judge 
than I about some things in life! 
But what would dear mamma say 
if she heard me?’ 


CHARLOTTE Briaas, 
née MANDEVILLE MonTGOMERY. 
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See ‘‘ Court-Life Out-of-Deoors.” 
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From the Painting by Augustus Bouvier. 





